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This Issue in Brief 
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Employment Outlook in the - Hosiery 
Industry. 

A severe reduction in employment of 
fyull-fashioned hosiery workers is oc- 
curring as & result of the stoppage of 
silk imports and the prohibition of 
raw-silk processing for civilian pur- 
poses. Later, use of nylon and other 
fibers as & substitute for silk will tend 
to take up some of the slack, but, 
unless the market for full-fashioned 
hosiery expands substantially, tech- 
nological developments and the ex- 
tended use of longer-wearing nylon 
will result in a permanent reduction 
in employment opportunities. Page 
821. 


Labor Conditions in the Douglas-Fir 
Lumber Industry. 


The Douglas-fir lumber industry 
produces over ove-fourth of the coun- 
try’s lumber—almost as much as the 
southern-pine industry, its chief com- 
petitor. Employment has been ser- 
iously irregular. During August to 
October 1940 hourly earnings averaged 
79.8 cents in Washington and 71.6 
cents in Oregon. In December 1940, 
hourly earnings were 16 percent and 
wholesale prices 29.5 percent above the 
1935-39 averages. This article is 
based on a cooperative study made by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics and 
other governmental agencies in agree- 
ment with employers and workers for 
use in collective bargaining. Page 849. 


Labor Productivity in Portland-Cement 
Industry. 


Output per man-hour in the port- 
land-cement industry increased nearly 
150 percent from 1919 to 1940. While 
25,300 wage earners were required to 
produce 81 million barrels of cement in 
1919, 24,100 workers produced 130 
million barrels in 1940. Production 


and employment fluctuated widely 
during this period. The increase in 
productivity took place without major 
changes in basic manufacturing 
techniques. However, many minor 
technical improvements came _ into 
increasing use through construction of 
numerous new plants and moderniza- 
tion of existing structures. Page 862. 


Professional-Personnel Requirements for 
Industrial Research. 


Fifteen percent more professional 
workers will be needed in industrial re- 
search laboratories in July 1942 than 
in April 1941, according to a survey 
of 55 such laboratories. The antici- 
pated increase will be largest among 
chemical and mechanical engineers. 
Difficulties in recruiting trained per- 
sonnel are expected in all fields of 
industrial research but especially among 
engineers, chemists, and metallurgists. 
Page 875. 


Operating Schedules in Machine-Tool 
Plants. 


Recent expansion of production in 
machine-tool plants has resulted from 
enlargement of plant facilities and in- 
creased utilization of second and third 
shifts rather than by increased over- 
time, according to a survey by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Practi- 
cally all reporting establishments were 
working on multiple-shift operations, 
the distribution of workers showing 
68.6 percent on the main shift, 24.6 
percent on the second, and 6.8 percent 
on the third shift. Page 876. 


Unemployment Estimates of WPA. 


In August last there were approxi- 
mately 5,300,000 persons unemployed 
out of a labor force of 55,800,000, ac- 
cording to the Work Projects Admin- 


Il 
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istration’s monthly report on unem- 
ployment. These reports are based 


on visits to a carefully selected sample 
of households and represent the first 
attempt in this country to estimate em- 
ployment and unemployment at short 
intervals by the sample poll method. 
The sample, selected at random, covers 
54 counties in 38 States. Page 893. 


Earnings in the Cordage and Twine 
Industry. 


Average hourly earnings of employ- 
ees in the cordage and twine industry 
were 46.8 cents in September 1940. 
Nearly 16 percent of the workers 
earned 32.5 cents an hour; 22.3 percent, 
32.6 to 40 cents; 27.3 percent, 40 to 
50 cents; and 34.4 percent, 50 cents or 
more. For cotton cordage, hourly 
earnings averaged 39.7 cents; for soft- 


fiber cordage, 50.6 cents; and fo; 
fiber cordage, 55.9 cents. Pag, 


Adequacy of Unemployment Ben. 


More than 2 years have now : sped 
since unemployment-benefit pay: \o;. 
were made payable in all the Ss: a;.. 
Reports covering 11 States, ane!yzeq 
by the Bureau of Employment s.:¢),,- 
ity, show that while the unemploy ),e); 
funds of most States are not only s)\- 
vent but have increased their resery es. 
these reserves in some States have |jee, 
accumulated at the expense of be efi; 
adequacy. Not only have the week!) 
benefits been small, but the period for 
which those benefits have beer re- 
ceived has been short when account js 
taken of the total amount of unem)|oy- 
ment experienced by some workers 
Page 903. 
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EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK IN FULL-FASHIONED 
HOSIERY INDUSTRY 


By Ruts E. Crem, Bureau of Labor Statistics ' 
Summary 


THE Office of Production Management order prohibiting the proc- 
essing of raw silk for civilian purposes as of midnight August 2, 1941, 
has resulted in a major economic dislocation of the full-fashioned 
hosiery industry, the greatest single domestic user of raw silk. Al- 
though action was taken immediately to supply manufacturers with 
substitute fibers, the industry is faced with widespread unemployment, 
the duration of which is still unknown. During August and Septem- 
ber employment in the industry declined 18 percent, or by about 
16,000 workers. The prospect is for substantial further declines in 
the fall of 1941. 

From 1919 to 1939, the full-fashioned hosiery industry experienced 
almost uninterrupted expansion of production and employment except 
during the depression period. A relatively young industry, its output 
continued to expand after the depression of the early 1930’s. During 
the decade, 1929 to 1939, there were 29,000 workers added to its pay 
rolls. By 1941 it appeared to be reaching maturity, for there was a 
slackening in the expansion of employment opportunities. In April 
1941, at the thirtieth annual convention of the American Federation 
of Hosiery Workers, the union’s president stated that employment in 
the industry had reached its peak and was destined to turn downward 
in the near future.? He attributed this to a combination of current 
changes in the industry, including the “elimination of many obsolete 
knitting units, the introduction of nylon with its potential curbing of 
production, and single-unit conversion.”’* Each of these factors will 
be discussed at length in the following pages. 


' Assisted by Richard H. Lewis and Florence L. Schoenberg. Prepared under the supervision of Emmett 
H. Welch, chief of the Division of Occupational Outlook. 

? Alexander McKeown, general president, American Federation of Hosiery Workers. See Report of 
the Officers and Executive Board, Philadelphia, April 28, 1941 (p. 8). 

‘I. e., conversion of existing equipment into single-unit machines which knit the entire stocking. 
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The present sudden dislocation of the industry, resulting from th, 
silk shortage, can affect the above changes as follows: Much e uip- 
ment which became obsolete under the ever-growing pressure for }o,, 
sheer hose may now be revitalized by the introduction of cotton anq 
rayon yarns. If these yarns become available, the scrapping of 
obsolete machinery will not be a major factor contributing to unem- 
ployment for the duration of the silk and nylon shortage. The lone- 
run decline of employment opportunities, however, will probably be 
hastened by another factor. The present urgent demand for substitute 
fibers may lead to the rapid expansion of nylon-yarn-productiye 
capacity. In the short run, increased quantities of this raw materia] 
would supply much-needed work for the full-fashioned hosiery mills: 
but in the long run the greater durability of nylon hose may very 
well result in a reduced total consumption of hosiery. 

The current dislocation and resulting confusion have temporarily 
arrested the technological-unemployment trend because mill owners 
have suspended such modernization programs as were in progress. 
While the emergency lasts, manufacturers will probably postpone 
the installation of labor-saving equipment.* If the present emergency 
is prolonged, unemployed hosiery workers will have to shift to defense 
industries, thus reducing the labor force attached to the hosiery in- 
dustry. Foreseeing a labor shortage when normal production is re- 
sumed, full-fashioned hosiery manufacturers may be stimulated to 
reorganize their techniques to the end of achieving reduced labor 
requirements and lower costs. 

To ascertain whether or not the union’s prediction of a long-run 
reduction of employment opportunities is correct and to show in 
greater detail how its conclusions will be altered by the impact of the 
silk shortage on the industry, the current situation in the industry 
must be considered in relation to major trends over the past two 
decades. With the aid of all data available, those factors pointing 
to a reduction in the industry’s future demand for labor must be 
analyzed and weighed against forces stili existing which in the past 
have operated to expand job opportunities. 

Careful consideration of the various factors operating in the industry 
leads to the conclusion that not only will there be a severe reduction 
of employment in the industry, currently, at least part of which will 
be recovered when the transition to the use of rayon and other fibers 
as a substitute for silk is accomplished, but that the prospective 
technological developments in the industry and the extended use o! 
nylon will result in a reduction in longer-view employment oppor- 
tunities in the industry as a whole unless the market for full-fashion«« 
hosiery shows a substantial growth. Equally important for groups 
interested in future employment trends is the fact that the fu'l- 





‘ For fuller discussion of various types, see pp. 833-835. 
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fashioned hosiery industry has been relocating in the South. If the 
past trends toward a shift from the North to the South in the geo- 
vraphical location of the industry continue, the prospect is for a very 
unfavorable employment outlook for hosiery workers in the northern 
producing areas as a group; while the outlook for hosiery workers in 
the southern producing areas as a group is a small reduction, if any, 
in employment opportunies. 

In order to appreciate the complexity of forces at work in the full- 
fashioned hosiery industry, its basic characteristics should be sketched 
broadly. 

The industry is scattered geographically throughout the East, 
Middle West, and South Atlantic States, but the majority of the 
plants are in Pennsylvania and North Carolina. The workers are 
mostly skilled; 55 percent are women. Although most full-fashioned 
hose were made of silk until the freezing order of August 1941, nylon 
has been serving an increasing share of the full-fashioned hosiery 
market since its introduction in May 1940. Nylon stockings made up 
approximately 20 percent of full-fashioned hosiery shipments in June 
1941.5 

Full-fashioned hosiery serves 77 percent of the women’s total 
hosiery market, mostly in the higher-price brackets. Its complement 
in the lower-priced field is seamless hosiery. Differences in the 
knitting process distinguish full-fashioned hosiery from seamless 
hosiery. The seamless type is knit on a circular form, whereas the 
full-fashioned type is knit flat and must be seamed in leg and foot. 
Full-fashioned hosiery gives a better fit. These two types of hose 
are interdependent to the extent that the full-fashioned hosiery 
industry, costs permitting, can always expand its market by invading 
the seamless field through a lower price policy. 

Full-fashioned hosiery is knit on long machines made up of a number 
of semi-independent knitting sections controlled through a central 
drive mechanism. As each section knits one stocking, a 24-section 
machine knits 24 stockings simultaneously. Customarily, two knit- 
ting machines are used to knit a stocking. One machine, called a 
“legger,’”’ knits the leg of the stocking down to the heel. Each stock- 
ing is then transferred to another knitting machine, known as a 
“footer,” which completes the foot. 

As indicated earlier, full-fashioned hosiery is knitted flat and is 
shaped or “‘fashioned”’ by decreasing the number of stitches during the 
knitting process. The fineness of the stocking fabric is determined 
by the spacing of the needles on the knitting machine. The ‘gauge’ 





' This proportion will be increased rapidly in the near future for reasons discussed on pp. 837-838. 

* With the single-unit machines, as yet uncommon in the industry, the entire stocking is knit on one ma- 
chine. Recently an attachment has been invented whereby the conventional legger is converted into the 
equivalent of a single-unit machine. For discussion, see pp. 834-835. 
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of a machine indicates the number of needles per 1% inch on the ne), 
bar of the machine, and the higher the “gauge” the sheere, {},, 
stocking that can be knit on a machine. Stockings knitted on }yich. 
gauge machines have finer loops and are knitted of finer threads | }\q), 
the coarser stockings produced on lower-gauge machines. 

A supplementary report, available upon request, will be issue jy 
the near future containing more complete information than does {})j 
article, particularly in regard to the description of the characteris‘ ;,. 
of full-fashioned hosiery workers and their jobs, of the migratioy 0° 
the industry to low-wage areas, and of past trends in the indusiry. 


Major Trends of the Past’ 


In the initial period of growth of the full-fashioned hosiery industry 
in the 1920’s, prices and profit margins were very high, making the 
industry an attractive field for investment. Equipment expande 
at a rapid rate. Job opportunities for persons having the requisite 
skills were numerous, reaching an average level of 68,000 in 1929. 
Between 1919 and 1929 the annual production of full-fashioned hosiery 
increased from 7% million dozen pairs to nearly 32 million dozen pairs, 
and there was no difficulty in marketing this greatly increased output 
American women had consumed on the average less than 2 pairs of 
full-fashioned stockings per capita in 1919. By 1929 the average per 
capita consumption had risen to nearly 8 pairs (table 1). 

Particularly notable was the great spurt in production in the las 
4 years of the decade. Indeed, the annual rate of increase between 
1925 and 1929 was the highest ever attained. Major style changes 
and the general business boom made possible this rapid expansion. 
Short skirts made full-fashioned silk hose enormously popular. 
Although less durable than cotton, the beauty of silk hose attracted 
all who could afford them, while the capacity of the full-fashioned 
stocking to hold its shape gave it a tremendous advantage ove 
seamless hosiery in appearance. Emphasis was placed on different 
colors to match various costumes. Very important was the vogue 
of sheer silk hosiery and the shift away from service weights with 
superior wearing qualities. In addition, there was a tendency, even 
in the predepression years, for the price of full-fashioned hosiery to 
decline gradually. The tendency was abetted by the continuous 
fall in the price of raw silk in the 1920’s. By 1929 raw-silk prices 
were at just about half their 1919 level. 

Despite these apparently favorable conditions, it was evident | 
at least one authority that the expansion of productive capacity \:\ 
proceeding at a faster rate than the increase in demand.’ Betwon 





’ More detailed data on this subject will be given in a forthcoming report. 
§ Taylor, George W.: Significant Post-War Changes in the Full-Fashioned Hosiery Industry, ! 
delphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 1929. 
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1919 and 1929, a total of 13,111 new knitting machines were imported 
or produced, a 540-percent increase in equipment, compared to the 
320-pereent increase in hosiery production during the same period. 
Efiective utilization of the expanding capacity required further 
inroads into the seamless-hosiery market, and this appeared impossible 
without a*substantial price reduction. Despite the gradual lowering 
of full-fashioned hosiery prices, the difference in price levels was still 
great. In 1929 the average value per dozen pair of women’s full- 
fashioned hose was $9.86 as against $3.25 per dozen for women’s 
seamless hosiery.® 

Lower prices would mean reduced profit margins unless costs 
could be cut. Yet, since the industry was still enjoying comparatively 
high prices and substantial mill margins, there was no strong impetus 
to initiate the necessary changes. It was not until the drastic de- 
flation of the early 1930’s that manufacturers were forced to under- 
take any substantial program of cost reduction. 


TaBLe 1.—Production of Full-Fashioned Hosiery, 1919—40 





Total full-tashioned | Production of women’s 














| hosiery production | full-fashioned hose 

| . 

Year | Amount |, Amount Firm eg 

| (million Indexes | (million | capita oy 

| dozen | (1929=100) dozen | ~ tion 

pairs)! | | pairs)? *(pairs)3 

A Ee a a a ae, ee a da 7.6 23.8 6.3 1.8 
00: 3. BO A. RIE : 8.4 | 26.3 | (4) (3) 
Se ae eee heate = . 11.2 | 35.1 | (4) (5) 

We..i tt 20 2108 PRAT ae ‘5 : SESS ee Pete 13.9 | 43.6 12.3 3.4 
| ER rere a eae oe (4) 4) 15.8 (5) 

TS STITT ES OR ee 21.0 | 65.8 | 19.8 5.3 
eich O68 rrr banudank Lusi. ep ups. ge 7g 23.6 (8) 

1929. _ SO ae SS ee eee et oe de 31.9 100.0 31.1 7.6 
MD... BOUL ETL PRFTEE TY FS MELB pt (4) (4) 2.1) (5) 

1931 oid F — a ie apr ee ny ee 29.5 |- 92. 5 | 28.7 | 7.0 
RASS TY ET EYE TEE son dbesibacett (4) (4) 30.5 | (5) 

1933 ae Sa ee. : ic ll laa aed $1.9 | 100. 0 31.6 7.4 
"sw ate ert san. calli ean : = k. oe 30. 4 (5) 

1935 BPRS : eb wausdee ‘ 36.4 | 114.1 36. 2 8.3 
Ee J Sa a a a (4) (4) 36.5 (5) 

SLE TERR TEN TE GIG AR VS Aeeees 40. 2 | 126.0 40.0 9.0 
a aaa -_ oa ay eee (4) (4) 41.4 (5) 

| EER Se ef / ath ps ebdh. cheek dda 648.1 | 150.8 | 6 47.9 10.4 
ee EE ae : (4) (4) | 41.9 (8) 








' Data from Census of Manufactures. 

? Derived from a variety of sources: Biennial Census of Manutactures for odd years; 1926 and 1928 esti- 
mated by applying the percentage increases between 1925 and 1926, and between 1927 and 1928 shown in the 
monthly reports of the De epartment of Commerce to the Census of Manufactures figures for 1925 and 1927, 
respectively; Recent Changes in Hourly Earnings of Employees in the Hosiery Industry, by George Taylor 
and L. P. oodman, Philadelphia, 1936, data on 1930, 1932, 1934; and National Association of Hosiery Manu- 
facturers, Quarterly Statistical Bulletin of the Hosiery Industry, February 1941, for data on 1936, 1938, 1940 

Based on females over 10 years of age in the continental United States. The production figures were 
adjusted for exports of women’s full-fashioned hosiery. 

‘ No data. 

‘ Not computed. 

* The National Association of Hosiery Manufacturers estimates the total production at 44,000,000 dozen 
pairs and the production of women’s full-fashioned hosiery at 43,800,000 dozen pairs. 


After 1929, the drastic deflation of prices and profit margins led to 
a series of major readjustments within the industry. Each manu- 





‘Census of Manufactures, Knit Goods, 1929. 
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facturer sought to reduce costs in order to assure some return oy 
capital invested. Methods used included volume sales _throwoh 
lower prices, wage cuts and relocation of plants in low-wage areas. 
technological changes, and intermittent operations. Some of these 
measures led to unemployment during the worst of the depression 
years, but with the introduction of the NRA code in July’ 1933, the 
downward trend in employment was checked. 

Indicative of the extent of the drastic price decline in full-fashioned 
hosiery was the 53-percent drop in the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
wholesale price index between the year 1929 and the low point 1939. 
The average value per dozen pairs of women’s full-fashioned hosiery, 
as shown by the Census of Manufactures, fell from $9.86 in -1929 to 
$5.12 in 1933—a decrease of 48 percent. In 1932 and early 1933 full- 
fashioned hosiery retailed as low as 39 cents and 49 cents per pair. 
These extremely low price levels were directly related to the intense 
price competition of the period. Some manufacturers, in an attempt 
to reduce unit costs, continued to operate their equipment and then 
were forced to undercut their competitors’ prices in order to move their 
goods off the market. Herein lies the explanation of the remarkable 
maintenance of the production level in the midst of a severe de- 
pression.” At the low point in 1931 the output of women’s full- 
fashioned hose had declined only 8 percent from the predepression 
high point. 

In addition, hosiery manufacturers attempted to solve the problem 
of declining prices and profits by reducing labor costs. Wages every- 
where were cut drastically, although the decline in the North was far 
greater proportionately than in the South. Average hourly earnings 
in Philadelphia for all occupations combined dropped from 80 cents in 
1929 to 45 cents in 1933, while in North Carolina the average wage 
declined from 38 to 32 cents per hour. Another device to reduce 
labor costs was to move plants into low-wage areas, often leaving 
former workers stranded. 

Though some manufacturers continued full production in an attempt 
to spread overhead costs, others operated their plants only intermit- 
tently or part time during the depression years. Whole mills shut 
down completely for varying lengths of time, while most plants 
had some obsolescent machines whose operations were discontinued. 
Finally, of course, there were numerous permanent shut-downs :s 
the number of bankruptcies mounted with the deepening ‘of the 
depression. ‘l'hese factors in combination resulted in a considerable 
volume of unemployment among hosiery workers in the older produc- 
ing centers in the early 1930’s. 





At the same time, of course,with these lowered prices, the full-fashioned industry was tapping an entir) 
new market previously reserved to seamless hosiery. This was, however, an inadequate test of the exte! 
the market since many low-income families were reduced to a bare subsistence level. 
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\Vith the adoption of the NRA code in July 1933 came a united 
attack on the problem of overcapacity. Prices stiffened somewhat 
and wages began to rise. The code’s most direct effect on employ- 
ment came through the provisions limiting hours of work to 40 per 
week, and permitting 2-shift operation of equipment. Undoubtedly 
the 40-hour week accompanied with 80-hour operation of certain 
equipment increased the volume of employment in the industry. 
From 1929 to 1935 there was a 24-percent increase in employment, 
from 68,0C9 to 84,000; between the same two dates there was only a 
14-percent net expansion in output. 

By 1935 the industry had resumed its expansion, although at a 
reduced rate compared to the spectacular growth of the earlier 
period. Between 1935 and 1939, production totals and the per 
capita consumption of full-fashioned hose by American women sur- 
passed the most optimistic prognostication of the 1920’s. Employ- 
ment jumped from an average of 84,000 wage earners in 1935 to 97,000 
in 1939. ‘The new, low retail-price brackets had come to stay. Prices 
broken in the deflation, stiffened somewhat under the NRA, but never 
again approached the predepression high levels. From 1933 onward, 
the greater part of the sales volume has been in the 59-cent to 69-cent 
and 79-cent to 89-cent lines. The market for hose above $1 became 
relatively small in terms of total volume, although the profit margins 
on these items are generally believed to be much wider than on more 
moderately priced hose. 

The upswing of consumer income which accompanied the increase 
in business activity after the depression also contributed largely to 
the revival of demand for full-fashioned stockings. It appears that 
the new price levels provided an increase in the volume of consump- 
tion in at least two ways. In contrast to the predepression days, 
full-fashioned stockings were now so priced as to tap a market never 
before reached. Some former consumers of seamless hose could now 
afford to buy full-fashioned. The success of the ‘invasion’ of the 
seamless market is indicated by the substantial decline in women’s 
seamless production from 20,100,000 dozen pairs in 1929 to 15,900,000 
dozen pairs in 1939." 

In still another way the lowered prices led to increased consumption. 
Women who had previously used full-fashioned hose could afford to 
buy more stockings per year than formerly. Style pressure was all 
in this direction. Additional colors were introduced, plus pressure to 
vary hose with different costumes. The durability of very sheer 
stockings, now worn on all occasions and not restricted as formerly 
to evenings, was not great. This tendency is reflected in the per 
capita consumption figures. By 1935, the American women were 


‘' This 1939 figure is an increase over 1937 when only 13,600,000 dozen pairs of women's seamless hose were 
produced, 
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wearing on the average nearly one more pair of stockings per 
than they had in 1929. Since that time the increase in per capit» 
sumption has continued. 

Total production in 1935 exceeded that of 1934 by 19 percent yy 
surpassed all previous annual-output figures. In the succeo|ing 
years the annual percentage increases were smaller, but in abso }),;, 
figures the all-time high, variously reported between 44 and 48 mij\\joy 
dozen pairs, came in 1939. Thus by 1939 total output was 50 percent 
higher than at the peak of the 1920’s. In the earlier decade, howey or. 
there was a total expansion in output of 320 percent and the relatiy, 
increases from year to year were of much greater magnitude thay, jy 
the more recent period. 

During the decade of the 1930’s, job opportunities, particularly jy 
the South, expanded considerably. In 1939 the volume of employ- 
ment was 43 percent above the predepression high point. In jh 
period of renewed expansion from 1935 to 1939, some 13,000 workers 
were added to the industry’s pay rolls. This was only.a 19-pereeri 
increase in employment, whereas production increased 36 percent i) 
this period, indicating a substantial increase in productivity during 
this period. 

As late as March 1929 only 7 percent of the industry’s equipmen' 
was in the South; 3 years later the South had acquired 14 percent of 
the knitting machines." The severe pressure to cut costs in a period 
of deflation explains the extent of this relocation accomplished in such) 
a brief interval. Since it is estimated that in 1929 the average ratio 
of direct labor costs to value added by manufacture was 45 percent, thc 
potential reduction of the wage bill was no doubt alluring to a manu- 
facturer under pressure to obtain lower costs of production."® Accord- 
ingly manufacturers seeking desperately to adjust to falling prices and 
rapidly disappearing profit margins were attracted by the low wag: 
rates in areas outside the highly unionized, long-established centers of 
the industry. Some moved their mills into the small towns of Pennsy!- 
vania, New Jersey, Delaware, and Maryland, while others turned 
southward. 

A study made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in 1938 reveal«« 
that southern wages continued to increase consistently, where:- 
northern average earnings decreased in some areas and increase 
in others. State labor legislation, together with the Federal }:' 
Labor Standards Act, have also contributed to the reduction in |!) 
wage differential between North and South. For example, ||) 
difference between average hourly earnings in the Philadelphia sre. 
and in North Carolina amounted to only 9.7 cents in 1938; as agains! 
41.7 cents in 1929. Nevertheless, the shift to the South has continu: 

" Dr. George W. Taylor's equipment inventory of March 1932, obtain from an unpublished manu- ' |" 


of the Textile Research Department of the University of Pennsylvania. 
From data presented at the NRA code hearings by the National Association of Hosiery Manufac' 
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Th. fact that the average ratio of wages to value added has increased 
from 45 pereent in 1929 to 64 percent in 1939 partially explains the 
motivation. Undoubtedly, the shift to the South is also motivated 
now by the comparative lack of unionization and collective bargaining 
there. 

That the industry continued to move to the South after the great 
depression is clearly indicated by a few figures. By 1935 the South 
had acquired nearly one-fifth of the total equipment and plants; it 
employed slightly more than 20 percent of the workers; and produced 
23 percent of all full-fashioned hosiery (table 2). By 1940 at least 
one-third of the knitting machines and plants were in the South; over 
one-third of the workers were employed there; and they produced 
iwo-fifths of the industry’s output. 


Taste 2.—Geographical Distribution of Full-Fashioned Hosiery Workers, 1929-39! 
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Data are from Census of Manufactures. Prior to 1935 dyeing and finishing of hosiery knit by other 
firms (separate wnt par were included in the Dyeing and Finishing Industries. Beginning in 1935 these 
firms were ineluded in the Hosiery Industry. 

: To avoid identity disclosure, 2 plants in Virginia had to be included in Other South. 

To avoid identity disclosure, 1 plant in Georgia had to be included in Other South. 


Recent Technological Changes and Reduced Labor Requirements 


Although until recently there was no change in the basic design 
of the equipment used in the knitting of hosiery, there have been in 
in the last two decades definite trends toward higher gauges, more 
sections per machine, and greater speed. 

The gauge of the “‘Reading’’ machines produced in different periods 
illustrates the shift to higher-gauge equipment. In 1920, over three- 
fourths of the Reading machines produced were 39 gauge, but by 
1926, 42 gauge was the most popular type, accounting for 73.6 percent 
of the year’s production. From 1936 to 1939 most of the Reading 
machines made were 45 gauge, but in the latter year 30 percent were 


“Reading” is the trade name of the equipment built by the Textile Machine Works Co. of Reading, 
which has been for years the leading domestic producer of full-fashioned knitting machinery. 
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51 gauge or over. The trend toward higher gauges was accelerate, 
in 1940, when 52.4 percent of the new Reading machines were 5) 
gauge er over. This shift to higher-gauge machines would tend {, 
cut down individual productivity, because higher-gauge stockings 
require more ‘‘courses” (or horizontal rows of loops) to a leg. The 
tendency, however, was more than offset by increased speed and by 
machines with more sections. 

The Textile Machine Works Co. reports that the machines j; 
built between 1922 and 1933 could knit 60 courses per minute. The 
maximum speed of its 1939 models was 82 courses per minute. 

The trend toward more sections per machine has been significant 
in reducing costs by increasing the productivity of the knitter. As 
late as 1929 nearly half of the legging machines in place had 18 
sections or less, 35 percent had 20 sections, and only 17 percent had 
24 sections.” By 1935, 18-section legging machines constituted less 
than one-third of the total, and today such machines are fast dis- 
appearing from the industry. After 1935 the trend to more sections 
per machine continued, new installations being mostly 26-section and 
28-section machines. The most recently installed legging machines 
usually have 30 and 32 sections, but the typical legger in place today 
has 24 sections. 

Unfortunately there are no complete figures on the number of new 
machines installed since 1935. It is known that they constitute a 
relatively small proportion of the 16,200 machines estimated to be 
in place in the industry in 1940. Probably the great majority of 
the machines in use today were originally built during the period of 
rapid expansion of the industry in the 1920’s. In the past, the average 
life of knitting equipment has been considered to be somewhere between 
10 and 15 years. Because there was no basic change in the design of 
the equipment, periodic overhauling and rebuilding was a reasonably 
successful solution to the problem of obsolescence of old machines. 
The large capital outlays required for the purchase of new equipment 
made complete modernization prohibitively expensive for many firms 
in a period of small profit margins."® Accordingly, it was common 
practice to extend short-section equipment into longer machines of 
26, 28, and even 30 sections.” The increased productivity of such 
rebuilt machines at least temporarily kept them from the scrap heap, 
but they are at a distinct competitive disadvantage compared with 
the newer conventional equipment. 





18 Dr. George W. Taylor’s inventories of March 1, 1929, and April 15, 1935, obtained from an unpublishe 
manuscript of the Textile Research Department of the University of Pennsylvania. 

1%* The modern single-unit machines sell for $16,000 to $18,000. The 10-year-old conventional lege!» 
machine originally cost about $12,000, and the footing machine $4,000. 

1? The trend toward increased sections per machine has probably reached its peak with occasiona! ‘' 
section machines. There are practical physical limits to the size of full-fashioned knitting machines. ‘> 
machine “‘down time’’ becomes more costly the more sections per machine. (See footnote 28, p. 835 
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PROBLEM OF OBSOLETE MACHINERY, PAST AND PRESENT 


Thus far the obsolescence of knitting machinery has been indicated 
in terms of higher gauges, more sections, and greater speed of the 
new machines or rebuilt machines. Although there are no figures on 
the gauges of machines in operation, the periodic analysis of produc- 
tion, by gauge, presented in table 3 gives an indication of the same 
thing in terms of the end results. Very sheer, finely knit (high-gauge) 
hose have become increasingly popular with American women." 
During the past 5 years, with the exception of service-weight stock- 
ings, profitable styles have called for construction of 45-gauge or 
higher. The final blow came with the introduction of nylon hose, 
knit on no machine below 45 gauge. Thus, from the spring of 1940 
until the silk shortage in August 1941, the obsolescence of 39-gauge 
and 42-gauge equipment was intensified. 


TaBLE 3.—Trends in the Gauge of Silk Hose Produced, 1937-41 ' 
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! Data are from National Association of Hosiery Manufacturers, Quarterly Statistical Bulletin, February 
1941 and May 1941. 


2 The sample analyzed by the National Association of Hosiery Manufacturers is estimated to be between 
70 and 80 percent of the specified month’s total production. 


The decline in the production of lower-gauge hosiery is shown in 
table 3. In the brief space of 4 years (1937-41), 39-gauge hose dropped 
from 11 percent to only 4 percent of the total output. Even as late 
as March 1940 such hose constituted 7% percent of the total. There 
had been a gradual decline in 39-gauge constructions for many years 
before this. 

The decline of the market for 42-gauge stockings is of more recent 
origin. In the 2 years between March 1938 and March 1940, 42-gauge 
stockings dropped from 53 to 44% percent of the total output. In 
March 1941, when nylon hose had been on the market for less than a 
year, 42-gauge stockings constituted only two-fifths of the total pro- 
duction. In the same period (March 1938 to March 1941) 45-gauge 

8 A further indication of sheerness is the use of fewer threads necessary on the higher gauge machines. 
According to the National Association of Hosiery Manufacturers, Quarterly Statistical Bulletin, February 
1941 and May 1941, between April 1937 and March 1941, 2- and 3-thread silk hose increased from 38 to 60 
percent of total output. In the same period 4-thread stockings decreased from 44 to 26 percent of total 


production. Service-weight hose (5 to 9 or more threads) has varied only slightly from 15 percent in 
April 1937 to 13 percent in March 1941. 
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stockings moved upward from one-third to one-half of the total. \, 
least until the present crisis, this tendency, with the increasing )<.. o; 
nylon, was a serious threat to all 42-gauge equipment except that js: 
for service-weight stockings.” The use of rayon and cotton in ¢},,. 
current silk shortage will save, temporarily at least, much of :})\. 
threatened 42-gauge equipment. 

This prediction, however, applies only to 42-gauge equipment \\;}, 
more than 24 sections. For some time it has been unprofitab|. jo 
operate machines with only 18 or 20 sections, because of their Joy 
productivity. As late as the 1937 census, two-thirds of the 42-ca\)o. 
legging machines in place in the industry had fewer than 24 sections 
There are no up-to-date figures on this point, but in the last 3 years 
an extensive rehabilitation program has taken place, notably in union 
mills.” This was scheduled for completion by the summer of 1541. 
The forced substitution of rayon and cotton may even stimulate th. 
rebuilding of whatever usable 18- and 20-section, 42-gauge equiy- 
ment remains in the industry. 

The fate of 39-gauge equipment in the light of the present crisis js 
less clear. Prior to the summer of 1941, practically all 39-gauc 
equipment except some used on service-weight construction had }).- 
come unprofitable to operate. With no possibility of reselling thes: 
machines, the only alternative was to scrap them. The union reports 
that in 1940, 600 39-gauge machines were junked out of a total! in 
place, variously estimated to be between 1,500 and 1,700.2 Many 
believed that by the end of 1941 most of these machines would have 
disappeared. Now it may be that manufacturers will save some of 
them in the hope that by working on rayon and cotton their useful- 
ness can be extended for a short while longer. 

It is significant that a relatively small proportion of 39-gauge equip- 
ment is in the South, while a high percentage of it is to be found in 
Delaware, Maryland, southern New Jersey, and in Pennsylvania. 
notably in the areas outside Philadelphia and Reading.” Thus. 
although there has been a considerable amount of junking in both 1!) 
North and the South, in the end the South will be left with a high«: 
proportion of machinery which can be operated profitably. 

Although it had been evident for years that 39-gauge equipmen' 
was on the decline, the failure actually to junk it gave rise to one of tlie 
industry’s most troublesome problems. As the lower-gauge machines 
were written off the books of firms in a position to modernize thivi! 





1 With nylon at a premium, some manufacturers forced retailers to take a certain amount of 42-gauge ~ + 
hose by threatening to cut their supply of nylon hose. Firms with too small allotments of nylon (or nore *' 
all) were at a complete competitive disadvantage in the market. 

* An article in a later issue of the Monthly Labor Review will describe the rehabilitation progr 
the American Federation of Hosiery Workers. 

*1 The Textile Machine Works Co. reports the scrapping of 480 machines in 1940. In a survey of 
machines it reports 1,782 39gauge machines, or nearly 12 percent. Other unpublished sources s! 
smaller proportion of 39-gauge leggers in place. 

32 See geographical distribution published by the Textile Machine Werks Co. in 1941. 
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plants, they were sold frequently to small knitters. A great many of 
these so-called “family” shops were set up in Maryland, Delaware, 
southern New Jersey, and outlying communities of Pennsylvania. 
Without sufficient capital and equipped with already obsolete ma- 
chinery, these firms were very unstable. Bankruptcy, frequent change 
of ownership, and finally permanent shut-down have always been 
frequent among these submarginal units. 

The constructions possible on this old equipment could not compete 
with stylized lines. The only advantage of these family shops was 
their ability to sustain price reductions. The unavoidable result of the 
ensuing price cutting was to push down the price on less expensive 
constructions, called “low-end goods,” until there was no profit on 
them at all. Union mills, for instance, could not even cover costs on 
these machines. As a result the more efficient manufacturers, who 
had retained a few 39-gauge machines, for the most part ceased 
operating them. Prior to the present crisis, it was generally believed 
that with the increasing use of nylon, mills so poorly equipped and 
inadequately financed would rapidly disappear from the industry.” 
It is too early to say definitely that the present acute difficulties of the 
industry will hasten the elimination of these plants, but this would 
appear to be the most probable outcome. 


POTENTIAL LABOR DISPLACEMENT RESULTING FROM RECENT EQUIPMENT 
CHANGES 


For potential labor displacement in the full-fashioned hosiery in- 
dustry it is necessary to examine recent inventions which involve basic 
changes in the design of knitting equipment. Until recently, tech- 
nological progress in the industry has not kept pace with the advance 
in other textile industries; full-fashioned hosiery machines have re- 
mained essentially manually controlled machines, requiring close 
attention by highly skilled operatives. In the past several years, 
however, new machines and devices have been introduced, involving 
departures from the traditional full-fashioned processes and pointing 
toward an era of more nearly automatic operation. These changes in 
technique threaten to reduce substantially the labor requirements of 
the full-fashioned hosiery industry. 

The most significant innovation involves the knitting of the com- 
plete stocking on one machine, thus eliminating from the process the 
funetions of footers and toppers and effecting considerable savings in 
labor cost. These “‘single-unit’’ machines are now being used in a 
number of mills. However, they have not as yet been widely installed 

“ As yet there are no statistics to substantiate this statement, but it was commonly accepted in trade 
circles. The weight of obsolete equipment appears to have been the deciding factor in a large proportion of 


the firms bankrupt or liquidated in 1940. In this year the Textile Machine Works Co. reports that 63 mills 
with a total of 1.220 machines were liquidated or pending liquidation. 
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because of the large capital outlay necessary and, more recey{|y 
because of the difficulty in obtaining the machines as a result of {h, 
defense program.” 

For these reasons the introduction of the single-unit machin:s 
less important for the immediate future than the current installatioy of 
“back rack” attachments, which make possible the knitting of {h, 
entire full-fashioned stocking on the conventional legging machin: 
These converted leggers serve the same purpose as the standard sine|o- 
unit machines, displacing the footers and toppers. The installatioy 
and operation of the attachment is relatively simple. It enables th: 
foot of the stocking to be knit on the legging machine by reversing {he 
normal narrowing process so that the stocking may be widened at thy 
heel after narrowing for the ankle. The stocking produced on thes» 
converted machines differs from the one knit on ordinary legging and 
footing or single-unit machines in that it has a round heel rather than 
the customary pocket, or French heel. The round heel is considered 
inferior because it gives a poorer fit, but in spite of this, no particular 
difficulty in merchandising these stockings has been reported. The 
round heel has an important manufacturing advantage in that it does 
not have to be looped. The elimination of this operation increases tlie 
productivity of the loopers by about 35 percent. 

The great advantage of legger conversion over single-unit installa- 
tion is the comparatively insignificant cost of the “back-rack”’ attach- 
ment. These attachments can be installed for less than $200, while 
the cost of a new type, semiautomatic single-unit machine ranges 
from $16,000 to $18,000. Conversion does not entail the discarding 
of expensive machinery but, instead, gives new life to existing equip- 
ment. Some of the single-unit machines do not knit the heel of the 
stocking, and it is therefore necessary to use an automatic heeling 
machine in conjunction with them. In contrast, the converted legging 
machine knits the entire stocking, no other knitting operation being 
needed. 

The potential effect of the conversion program in displacing labor ts 
best illustrated by describing the usual productive structure of thie 
knitting department and showing the changes caused by conversion of 
legging machines. In the knitting system, using the conventions 
legging machine with 24 or more sections and the footer machines. 
there are usually 1 footer and 3 toppers to every 3 leggers.* Thus, 1! 
3 modern legging machines are converted, 1 footer and 3 toppers are 
displaced on each shift.” In addition, the elimination of heel looping 
means a reduction in the number of loopers necessary. The produc- 





™* The Textile Machine Works Co. has concentrated its production facilities on national defense w: 

% This may be varied as follows: 1 footer, 1 helper, and 2 girl toppers to every 3 leggers. 

% If instead of the illustration used, older legging machines of less than 24 sections are converted, the '' 
is'1 footer and 2 toppers to every 4leggers. Fewer toppers are required to handle the smaller number 0! ' 
Thus the‘displacement would be 1 footer and 2 toppers per shift for every 4 legging machines converte: 
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tion of legger operators on converted machines is reduced by 15 
nercent, but this loss is largely compensated by the reduction of idle 
time. Since in many cases leggers have been working short hours, 
they can make up lost production by working full time. Thus no 
additional leggers will be required. 

The pressure to reduce costs and widen profit margins, together 
with the small capital expenditure required, has stimulated the intro- 
duction of the back-rack attachments. During the first 7 months of 
1941 the rate of conversion increased rapidly *’ and present indications 
point to the eventual conversion of a large proportion of existing 
legging machines after the temporary suspension of the program during 
the raw material shortage. It is probable however, that conversion 
will not be complete, because some merchandisers feel that the 
round heel will not find universal acceptance among consumers. 

Several other technological developments in recent years have 
contributed toward the reduction in labor requirements. The auto- 
matic welt turner, hailed as a big step toward completely automatic 
full-fashioned machinery, increases the productivity of leggers by 20 to 
25 percent. This device automatically forms the welt or hem of the 
stocking, eliminating the time-consuming manual adjustment and. 
turning of the welt by the legger. Thus important economies are 
achieved by reducing the amount of “machine down time.” * The 
automatic welt turner is used on some of the newest-model machines, 
and it can be installed on old machines. It is quite expensive, how- 
ever, and requires volume production to make its installation 
profitable. 

A new type of examining machine now in use doubles the production 
of finished-stocking examiners. Operators are now averaging 21 
dozen pairs per hour, whereas 10 or 12 dozen was formerly considered 
top production. The resulting increase in productivity will probably 
displace many workers in this occupation. 

There have been many other improvements in both the knitting 
machinery and finishing equipment that tend to increase individual 
productivity. Some involve changes in design, and others are minor 
refinements increasing the speed and efficiency of the machines. 
Perhaps the best measure of the improvements in knitting machinery 
is a comparison of the productivity of the newest-type machines with 
that of the older machines still in use. 

The 1941 wage survey of 37 union mills, directed by the associate 
impartial chairman of the full-fashioned hosiery industry, provides 
useful data on the productivity of recent-model 26- and 28-section 





” A survey of 39 mills made in the spring of 1941 by the American Federation of Hosiery Workers showed 
that 334 out of 1,770 leggers, or 18 percent, had been converted. Since the time of the survey, until August 
11, conversions were made at an increasing rate. 

* This is the time lost while the machine is idle when adjustments are made and manual operations per- 
formed. (A discussion of time consumed in manual welt turning will appear in a forthcoming report.) 
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legging machines as compared to that of short-section legging eq \\\p- 
ment 10 to 15 years old.” For example, leggers operating ol 49- 
gauge 18-section machines averaged 40 dozen pairs of stockings {o; 
a 40-hour week, while leggers on new 42-gauge 26-section mach) i;0< 
averaged 83 dozen pairs per week. A similar situation was found 0), 
45-gauge equipment, where leggers on 18-section machines avers | 
33 dozen pairs a week, and those on new 28-section machines averjve| 
87 dozen pairs. 

A knitter on the most modern high-speed, 32-section, single-uni: oy 
legging machine, equipped with automatic welt turner and other jew 
devices, can produce up to 100 dozen pairs of stockings per week. 
The new machines cannot be considered as typical of those in opera- 
tion today, but they are indicative of the present stage of machine 
development and point the course of future technological progress. 

When the defense emergency has passed and the manufacture of 
new machinery can be resumed, an era of almost completely auto- 
matic machinery will be imminent. This is the only post-war <e- 
velopment within the industry itself which can be foreseen with 
certainty today. The changed world and national economy in tliat 
indefinite period after the war will determine to a large extent thie 
conditions to prevail within this single industry. When the new 
automatic equipment is installed on a wide scale, labor requirements 
per dozen pairs of hose will be greatly reduced. Then, unless the 
volume of output can be greatly expanded through retail price redic- 
tions which will tap new levels of demand, employment opportunitics 
even in the very long-run will show a marked decline. 

In the next 2 or 3 years, however, there will be a substantial reduc- 
tion in labor requirements as a result of the conversion of conven- 
tional legging machines into single-unit types. Because at the same 
time the total output of full-fashioned hose will be restricted, the use 
of this labor-saving device will lead in all probability to an extensive 
reduction of job opportunities. In the spring of 1941 the American 
Federation of Hosiery Workers estimated that, even without [u!! 
conversion, the jobs of 4,000 footers, 11,200 toppers, and 1,250) 
loopers would be eliminated. 

As an immediate reaction in the midst of the confusion arising 
from the raw material shortage, mill owners have temporarily s\s- 
pended their conversion programs. It is too early to anticip:t: 
when these will be resumed. There is reason to believe that, afivr 
the first shock and while machines remain idle, the current dislocatio1 
may actually stimulate manufacturers to install the back-rack atta: |i- 
ments. An additional incentive is the fear of some plant manag: '- 
that a labor shortage may exist at such future time as the supply 0! 





” In this study production and earnings data were tabulated separately for new machines installe' ° 
part of the rehabilitation and modernization program undertaken by union hosiery mills as part o! ' 
contract with the American Federation of Hosiery Workers. 
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raw material will permit normal production. If the present disloca- 
tion is prolonged, their currently unemployed workers will have to 
shift to defense industries, thus reducing the available labor force of 
the future. Finally, of course, the present dislocation is very costly 
and every effort must be made to achieve lower operating costs. 


Introduction of Nylon as a Raw Material 


Nylon hosiery first made its appearance on hosiery counters in May 
1940. Heralded in the national press, it immediately found favor 
with American women. They were curious about this wondrous 
combination of air, coal, and water. Since then the demand for 
nylon hose has been large and constant. In the last 8 months of 
1940 altogether 2,750,000 dozen pairs of nylon hose were shipped. 
Each month nylon hosiery attained a higher percentage of total full- 
fashiou.ed hosiery shipments until in June 1941 it reached 20 percent 
‘table 4). In the first 6 months of 1941 shipments of nylon hosiery 
totaled 3,453,000 dozen pairs. In view of the recently changed con- 
tract provision permitting nylon to be mixed with other fibers in welt 
and foot, close to 5,600,000 dozen pairs of all-nylon and part-nylon 
hose are expected to be shipped in the last 6 months of 1941. 

The present annual rate of nylon output is about 8 million pounds. 
At du Pont’s Belle, W. Va., plant the basic component, urea, is manu- 
factured and shipped in tank cars to Seaford, Del. There the urea is 
transformed into nylon fiber and monofilaments. The first of the two 
Seaford nylon plants started operations in December 1939, and 
reached full capacity in September 1940, producing at the yearly 
rate of 4 million pounds of yarn. The first unit of the second Seaford 
plant began to operate in November 1940, and the plant was scheduled 
to atte top capacity some time in the summer of 1941. Because 
the units of a plant come into production successively, the practice 
followed by du Pont is to increase nylon-yarn allotments to hosiery 
manufacturers periodically. Until recently the full-fashioned hosiery 
industry obtained about 90 percent of the total nylon output. The 
other major uses of nylon are for surgical sutures, tooth brush bristles, 
men’s ties and socks, women’s underwear, and the newly introduced 
nylon seamless hosiery. 

Because nylon hose are more acceptable to consumers than either 
rayon or cotton, thefull-fashioned hosiery industry is looking forward 
to the completion of du Pont’s new nylon plant under construction 
at Martinsville, Va. This additional nylon production will relieve 
considerably the present acute raw-material shortage. 
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TasLe 4.—Fiber Composition of Full-Fashioned Hosiery Shipped, 1940 and }04 ]! 
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| Data are from National Association of Hosiery Manufacturers’ monthly statistical reports. 


Prior to the silk crisis, the Martinsville plant was not scheduled 
for completion until the spring of 1942. When this plant, equipped 
exclusively with a new and more efficient type of spinneret, is pro- 
ducing at full capacity du Pont’s annual output of nylon yarn will be 
approximately 20,000,000 pounds. Unless the new supply is needed 
for defense purposes, hosiery manufacturers expect to get approxi- 
mately 16,700,000 pounds of nylon yarn annually.” Currently there 
is pressure upon the Government to grant to the Martinsville plant 
priorities for machinery so that production may begin at the turn of 
the year. 

Predictions for 1942 are difficult at this time. Even without du 
Pont’s new capacity, 11,200,000 dozen pairs of all- and part-nylon 
hosiery could be produced (double the estimate for the last half of 
1941). When the Martinsville plant is producing at full capacity, 
this figure could be raised to an annual rate in the neighborhood of 
25 to 30 million dozen pairs. 


Possible Labor Displacement Resulting from Widespread Use of 
Nylon Hose 


Prior to the present raw-material crisis in the full-fashioned hosiery 
industry the American Federation of Hosiery Workers made an im- 
portant prediction. The union stated that the increased wear found 
in nylon hosiery as compared to silk would of necessity reduce the 
total consumption of full-fashioned stockings unless sales volume 
greatly expanded as a result of defense spending. The union warned 





® Estimated on the basis of 83 to 84 percent of nylon yarn now alloted to the full-fashioned hosiery indus'ry 
On October ist du Pont cut by another 10 percent shipments of nylon yarn to the hosiery industry in « 
to provide a backlog of raw material for its new plant at Martinsville, Va. 
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its members that as a result of the increased use of nylon there would 
be a loss of 8 million dozen pairs from the normal level of production 
by the end of 1943.** Such a reduction, should it actually occur, 
will be one of the basic factors to be considered in the longer-run 
outlook of job opportunities for full-fashioned hosiery workers. Since 
the man-hour requirements for the production of nylon hose are 
practically equivalent to those for silk, a reduction in total con- 
sumption will mean a proportionate reduction in man-hours of work 
avaiable. Whether this in turn would result in an actual decline 
in the number of jobs available or merely an all-round reduction in 
the hours of work for all employees cannot be determined at this time. 

Early in the spring of 1941 when the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
was canvassing the industry for opinions on the effect of the introduc- 
tion of nylon, trade circles were reluctant to make predictions until 
further evidence was accumulated. It was generally agreed, however, 
that if nylon hose proved to wear twice as long as silk hose of the 
same construction, its widespread use would lead to a substantial 
reduction in the total amount of full-fashioned hosiery annually 
consumed. 

It must be emphasized that as yet there has been no authoritative 
analysis of the relative wearing qualities of nylon and silk hosiery of 
similar construction. Women everywhere have been comparing notes 
on the added life of nylon stockings. Although individual experience 
varies considerably, the average consumer thinks she gets more wear 
from nylon hose. For the final answer we must await the results of 
the United States Bureau of Standards’ practical wear tests. 

Meanwhile, experts are agreed on certain points: Nylon hose snag 
somewhat more frequently than silk, but they are considerably more 
resistant to abrasion. Abrasion is an important factor at the heel 
and toe. Because of its higher tensile strength and elasticity, nylon 
yarn can endure a greater pull without breaking than can silk. For 
these reasons it is quite possible that in the actual tests nylon hose 
will wear twice as long as the prevailing type of very sheer, finely 
knit silk stocking.“ It must be remembered, however, that the 
industry itself, when it believes this to be a serious threat, will seek to 
increase the volume of sales by the construction of more sheer nylon 
hose. This would be a continuation of the past trend toward more 
sheer and less durable hosiery. 





" American Federation of Hosiery Workers, Report of the Officers and Executive Board, Philadelphia, 
April 1941 (p. 7). 

® Until the raw-material shortage, no nylon hosiery was made on machinery below 45 gauge and nearly 
8 third of it was made on 51-gauge machines and over. Experts are agreed that, other things being equal, 
the higher the gauge the better the hose, not only because an all-round better construction is made on the 
more expensive machinery, but also because snag resistance tends to increase directly with the fineness of 
the knit. Therefore the fact that hosiery is knit on higher-gauge machines is a further reason for expecting 
nylon to make an excellent record for itself with respect to durability. 
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The Raw- Material Crisis 


The dislocation of the full-fashioned hosiery industry, cause) |), 
the sudden silk shortage early in August 1941, brought unemployii.); 
to large numbers of workers. In addition to this immediate res);|; 
the current raw-material shortage may also influence long-run emp|oy- 
ment opportunities. 


SILK SHORTAGE OF AUGUST 1941 


On July 26, 1941, Japanese assets in this country were frozen: g 
week later the Office of Production Management ordered the cessat joy 
of all processing of raw silk for civilian purposes as of midnicht 
August 2d. The sudden elimination of its chief raw materia] |o< 
to an abrupt maladjustment of the full-fashioned hosiery industry. 
which in 1940 used 78 percent of all raw silk consumed in America. 

To understand clearly the effect of the Office of Production Manave- 
ment order, it should be noted that nearly two-thirds of all ful|- 
fashioned stockings shipped during the first half of 1941 were made 
entirely of silk except for foot reinforcements. Nearly one-fifth of tho 
total output consisted of silk legs with cotton or rayon welts, with or 
without foot reinforcements. Nylon hose made up an additional 16.5 
percent (table 4). Thus, less than 1 percent of full-fashioned stock- 
ings produced were made exclusively of fibers other than silk or 
nylon.* 

Aside from small quantities of rayon and cotton production, the 
work immediately available in the industry as a whole after midnight 
on August 2d consisted of (1) the production of nylon hose, (2) pro- 
duction of silk hose from silk already ‘‘wetted down in preparation 
for throwing” or in some more advanced stage of the productive 
process, and (3) dyeing and finishing of gray goods. In June nylon 
hose accounted for 20 percent of the industry’s total monthly output. 
This proportion will now be increased. It is estimated that the quan- 
tity of silk in process for the industry as a whole was sufficient to 
supply about a month’s work. Finally, there were on hand at tli 
end of July approximately 2 months’ normal shipments of gray goocs 
As a result of the buying panic which ensued, it is reported that dyeing 
and finishing departments have been working overtime to turn 011! 
these remaining stocks of gray goods. It was expected in trade circ|s 
that the Friday after Labor Day would see most of the supplies o! 
silk and gray goods exhausted. 

Meanwhile the industry was faced with two very difficult problems: 
(1) It was under the immediate necessity of wide-scale experime! | :- 
tion to discover how best to handle the substitute fibers in all phases 
of the productive process. Each fiber has its own characteristics; 11: 





% In this period, however, there was some commercial experimentation with an all-rayon full-fas! 
stocking. For some time the Department of Agriculture has been developing detailed specificatio' 
all-cotton stockings to be knit on full-fashioned machines, 
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specifications must be prepared for the new constructions and the 
machinery must be adapted to the new fiber. Even after the initial 
experimental period, the workers must learn to handle the new ma- 
terial when commercial production is begun. Thus, for a period of 
weeks, output per unit of time is cut down. 

2) Simultaneously it was necessary for the hosiery industry to 
secure adequate supplies of substitute fibers over and above the current 
nylon allotments. Even with the changed du Pont contract per- 
mitting the manufacture of part-nylon stockings, present quantities 
of nylon yarn could provide for only a quarter of the previous volume 
of full-fashioned hosiery production.** Du Pont’snylon capacity could 
not be expanded for several months at the very earliest. It was soon 
apparent that high-count cotton yarn in sufficient quantities could 
not be obtained for some time if at all.** For the immediate future, 
rayon was the only possible raw material. But to the end of August, 
even rayon was not reaching the full-fashioned hosiery plants in suffi- 
cient quantities to prevent plant shut-downs as the silk reserves were 
depleted. 

The order issued on August 2d by the Office of Price Administra- 
tion and Civilian Supply, setting aside 10 percent of rayon production 
in August and September for hosiery and other former industrial 
users of silk, sought to ensure a supply of substitute rayon yarn to 
these industries. The order stated in broad terms that 70 percent of 
of this reserve was to be of the types suitable for hosiery. For a 2- 
week trial period, starting August 8th, the administration of this order 
was left to individual companies, and thereafter remained on that 
basis until a new order became effective on October Ist. It was 
intended that orders and deliveries by rayon firms be handled through 
regular trade channels without Government regulation. 

Many complications were bound to arise before rayon yarn actually 
moved into full-fashioned hosiery plants. Intelligent experimentation 
could not be carried on until the hosiery men knew what quantities 
of low-denier rayon yarns and high-count cotton yarns would be 
available to them.*% For some time it was known only that the supply 

* To coordinate the efforts of the plants in making the transition and to conserve available raw materials, 
the Office of Production Management suggested that only 50 percent of nylon supplies be used in making 
all-nylon hose and the other 50 percent be manufactured with rayon or cotton fibers in welt and sole. 

* At the onset of the emergency, the United States representative of the Manchester Cotton Board was 
optimistic about the ability of English mills to supply the needs of the American hosiery industry. Since 
then, however, he has announced that delivery dates on 160s and 140s 2-ply cotton yarns cannot be given. 
Orders are simply filed as received and may not be filled for months. America does not produce enough 
long-staple cotton to fill a large demand for fine cotton hose. Furthermore, there is insufficient spinning 
equipment in the United States to meet such ademand. The “‘ceiling’’ prices on cotton may discourage 
any expansion at this time. 

* “Denier is the unit of weight’’ used to express the size of silk, nylon, and rayon filaments. ‘‘Low 
denier” indicates that a rayon filament is lighter and finer than heavier filaments and thus more suitable for 
full-fashioned hosiery. 

Reverse terminology applies in the case of cotton yarn where ‘‘count”’ is used to express the fineness of 


yarn. “Count” indicates the length of yarn required to make up a pound, so that high-count yarns are the 
lightest and finest. These are most suitable for use in full-fashioned hosiery. 
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of substitute yarns suitable for full-fashioned hosiery was extrer)ely 
limited. For example, high-tenacity 50-denier rayon yarn was much, 
preferred by full-fashioned hosiery manufacturers, but this is prod)iced 
in very limited quantities, and most of the available supply is required 
for defense purposes. Thus its use for hosiery was out of the question. 

Not until the second month of the silk shortage was specific informa. 
tion forthcoming. On August 30th, the National Association of 
Hosiery Manufacturers in a letter to its members recommended tha} 
constructions be planned on the basis of 100-denier rayon yarn for the 
leg and 150-denier yarn for the welt, since little yarn below 100 denier 
would be available. 

Meanwhile, until the experimentation could be completed it was 
impossible for hosiery manufacturers to place orders of the type 
which would clearly indicate to rayon producers what deniers of yarn 
were required. Thus, in planning their production, rayon producers 
were left with no reliable basis for estimating requirements for hosiery. 
Although all rayon deniers are made on the same spinnerets and re- 
quire the same time per length of rayon yarn, the finer deniers are 
lighter and thus result in less total poundage. To provide properly 
for the full-fashioned hosiery needs rayon producers would have to 
transfer a part of their equipment from the production of higher- 
denier to lower-denier rayon. This would reduce their total produc- 
tion on a poundage basis, and would be expected to result in a price 
rise on the finer deniers.” 

The order itself was misunderstood and the difficulties were thus 
further increased. Rayon producers included the rayon shipments 
already being made to seamless hosiery mills in the 7-percent reserve. 
It was not until August 29th that the order was clarified to provide 
specifically that the amount of rayon yarns to be set aside ‘‘must be 
over and above the amount producers had been selling to hosiery 
makers and other silk users before the allocation program started.” 

Finally, before any stable arrangements can be reached hosiery 
mills must ascertain consumer response to rayon hose. So far this 
has not been adequately tested. 

When additional nylon yarn becomes available in 1942 it will 
alleviate the acute dislocation which has arisen from the raw-material 
shortage in the full-fashioned hosiery industry. With the Martins- 
ville plant at full capacity, nylon hose alone would yield a monthly 
volume of production between 60 and 70 percent of the level attained 
in the first 6 months of 1941. This, together with relatively smal! 
quantities of rayon and cotton stockings to supply the low-price 
market, should restore operations to more nearly normal levels, }u' 
probably not to the peak levels of production reached in recent years 





# On September 3, the du Pont rayon section announced an upward price revision on the finer deniers. 
The American Viscose Corporation also raised its prices on oiled knitting cones September 9. 
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These lower production levels will be enforced by limited supplies of 
raw materials. That part of the industry receiving nylon allotments 
will make up its lost sales volume through higher prices and larger 
profit margins on nylon hose. These new conditions will mean a 
reduction in job opportunities in the full-fashioned hosiery industry.* 

In addition to the immediate dislocation in the industry, the raw- 
material shortage has introduced several other factors: The wear to 
be obtained from nylon stockings, or any other hose for that matter, 
will be inereased by the greater care that women will give their hose 
during the emergency. From the consumers’ point of view the 
greater durability of nylon hose will be very beneficial in this period of 
scarcity. It is too early to say whether the new part-nylon hose will 
have the same durability as the all-nylon hose. An important con- 
sideration will be whether in the part-nylon constructions the toe and 
heel will be all nylon or merely nylon-reinforced. 

Until the Martinsville nylon plant comes into production, the raw- 
material shortage will force a substantial curtailment of full-fash- 
ined hosiery consumption. Had this shortage not occurred, the 
consumption of hose in 1941 would have been higher than in 1939 and 
1940, as a result of increased consumer income. Table 5 indicates 
that shipments in the first half of 1941 were 9.2 percent above the 
first half of 1940. It is estimated that if the crisis had not occurred, 
approximately 24,700,000 dozen pairs of women’s full-fashioned hose 
would have been shipped in the last half of 1941, raising the total for 
the year to 46,000,000 dozen pairs. 


TaBLe 5.—Shipments of Women’s Full-Fashioned Hosiery, 1935-41 ' 
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' Data are from National Association of Hosiery Manufacturers Quarterly Statistical Bulletin, February 


a and August 1941. For differences of National Association and census data for 1939, see footnote 6, 
table 1. 





* Reasons for the above prediction are discussed fully in a forthcoming Bureau of Labor Statistics 
report 
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Employment Outlook 


The first effects of the silk shortage varied among individual plants 
Almost immediate lay-offs occurred in small, inadequately financed 
firms caught with little or no silk reserves in process. It was commoy 
practice among such companies to buy silk only when an order was 
received from a selling agent. In the scramble to buy substitute ray oy 
and cotton yarns, such firms lack both the financial standing and th,» 
individual prestige to get deliveries. Even after this type of malad- 
justment has passed and nylon becomes more plentiful, the out|ook 
for these manufacturers and their workers is very poor. Many oj 
these plants are badly equipped with obsolete low-gauge, short- 
section machines. As a result it will be difficult for them to get nyloy 
yarn. To stay in business without it will become increasingly 
difficult in the future. | 

Other manufacturers had varying quantities of silk reserves and 
therefore varying amounts of work available until such time as they 
could obtain deliveries of substitute fibers. Thus, although in the 
industry as a whole there remained, on August 2d, roughly a month's 
work on silk stocks, this was not true for all of the individual plants. 
Furthermore, some manufacturers with substantial silk reserves 
decided to curtail all operations until the situation clarified itself, or 
to hold silk for more profitable operations on higher-gauge machines. 

Plants with large nylon allotments were most fortunate. So also 
were those firms which succeeded in obtaining high-count cotton yarn 
from the limited supplies available. Those companies which in recent 
months had been experimenting with all-rayon or part-rayon [ull- 
fashioned hose had two advantages: they had been through the tech- 
nical experimentation, and had cleared the trade channels for obtaining 
rayon prior to the crisis. These firms were said to be practically the 
only manufacturers who in August obtained substitute rayon yarns 
in quantities sufficient for their needs. 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND PART-TIME EMPLOYMENT, AUGUST 30, 1941 


The net effect of the raw-material shortage in full-fashioned hosicry 
plants was a 12-percent decline in employment during the mont): 0! 
August, affecting 11,000 workers. These figures, were derived from 
a sample of 155 full-fashioned hosiery plants that reported to tlhe 
Bureau of Labor Statistics on their employment as of August 2 and 
August 30. Since man-hours were not reported, it was impossibl« to 
estimate the prevalence of part-time employment in these plaits. 
It has been clearly established from other sources, however, that purt- 
time employment was very extensive. Table 6 shows the percen'|age 
change in employment for the major producing areas. 





% September employment data show a further reduction of nearly 5,000 workers. 
# Based on a 4%percent sample of the workers in the industry, the American Federat.” 
Hosiery Workers estimated that 25.4 percent of the workers were working part time on August 29. 
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Tinie 6.—Percent of Change in Employment, August 2-30, in Full-Fashioned Hosiery 
Industry, by States and More Important Production Areas 
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| Philadelphia area also includes Montgomery, Bucks, Chester, and Delaware Counties. 
2 Delaware, Maryland, California, Michigan, Minnesota, Iowa, and Missouri. 
i Alabama, Kentucky, Mississippi, Sout arolina, Texas, and Louisiana. 


The reduction in employment was of about the same relative 
severity in both the North and South. Among individual States, 
however, wide differences in rates of employment decline are evident. 
New Jersey showed the largest proportionate reduction, 23.7 percent; 
while Massachusetts, one of the less important producing States, 
showed a slight increase in employment. 

Among production areas within States, Burlington, Camden, and 
Gloucester Counties in New Jersey suffered a 63-percent reduction in 
employment. 

The previous discussion showing the effect of the raw-material 
shortage on employment related only to the month of August, when 
there still remained silk reserves to be processed, and gray goods to 
be dyed and finished. Unless immediate deliveries of substitute 
fibers can be increased substantially, there will be further declines in 
employment in September. It is quite impossible to determine how 
long the present dislocation resulting from the raw-material shortage 
will last. The situation is too complex. 

In the interim between the depletion of silk reserves, some time in 
September, and the opening of the new nylon-yarn plant at some as 
yet indefinite date in 1942, the only certain raw-material supply for 
the full-fashioned hosiery industry will be the present nylon-yarn 
allotments. If there is no further importation of raw silk to be used 
for civilian purposes, the remaining capacity of the industry must 
depend on available fine rayon and cotton yarns. As this report is 
written, the potential supply of these yarns continues to be uncertain, 
although the prospects of an improved flow of rayon during September 
are brighter. 
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Because, for an unknown period of months, processing of presen; 
nylon allotments will be the mainstay of the full-fashioned hosiery 
industry, some hosiery workers are assured steady employment. )}. 
remaining workers attached to the industry face a precarious future 
until the du Pont plant comes into operation. The extent to which 
these workers can avoid impending lay-offs and part-time employ. 
ment depends on several factors: (a) The possibility of increasing 
the production of fine rayon and cotton yarns or of diverting ther 
from other users in quantities sufficient to meet the needs of full. 
fashioned hosiery manufacturers; (b) the effective clearing of trade 
channels to establish the flow of available rayon and cotton yarns 
to the new customers; (c) the success of full-fashioned hosiery. manufac- 
turers in adapting their production to the use of these substitute 
fibers; and (d) the acceptance on the part of consumers of hose made of 
these substitute fibers. 

Beyond the immediate prospect for reduced employment oppor- 
tunities during the current raw-material shortage, there are longer-run 
factors that indicate an unfavorable employment outlook in the full- 
fashioned hosiery industry. The change from slower, less produc- 
tive machinery to high-speed single-unit machines, equipped with the 
automatic welt turner and other new devices, will likely occur at a 
rapid rate when the defense emergency has passed and the manufacture 
of new machinery can be resumed. Such a development will result 
in a very marked reduction in total man-hours of employment, unless 
the market for full-fashioned hosiery shows a phenomenal growth. 

These are longer-run developments, but in the next 2 years the 
installation of “‘back-rack”’ attachments previously described will 
effect a reduction in labor requirements. A decline in employment 
will be reinfofced by the expected lower production levels resulting 
from the limited raw-material supplies. The net effect of these two 
factors will be a substantial reduction in the labor force by the end 
of 1943. If nylon hose proves as durable as predicted, it should 
satisfy the demand for chiffon stockings formerly supplied by larger 
quantities of sheer silk stockings. If consumption is stabilized at 
these new lower levels, the durability of nylon hose may be a deterrent 
to increased production when at some future date the available raw- 
material supplies are expanded. 

Although the employment outlook in this industry for the Nation 
as a whole is unfavorable, the prospect in some areas is relatively 
favorable, while in others the outlook is decidedly more unfavorab!: 
‘than for the entire Nation. 

If the past trend toward a geographical shifting in the location o! 
the industry from the North to the South continues,“ the prospects 


41 A detailed discussion of the migration of the industry to low-wage areas will appear in a fort! 
Bureau of Labor Statistics report. 
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are for little, if any, reduction in long-run employment opportunities 
in the southern producing areas as a group, or even for a moderate 
rate of increase. In the northern producing areas as a group, on the 
other hand, the prospects are for a severe reduction in employment 
opportunities that will necessitate the transfer of large numbers of 
workers to other industries. 


TRANSFERABILITY OF FULL-FASHIONED HOSIERY WORKERS TO OTHER 
INDUSTRIES 


Whether attention is focused on the short-run dislocation of workers 
or on the more permanent, long-run displacement, it is important to 
determine the extent to which full-fashioned hosiery workers may be 
absorbed into other industries. 

Agencies and organizations concerned with the transfer of displaced 
hosiery workers have been making plans to facilitate such absorption 
and to explore the possibility of workers’ transferring their skills to 
defense industries that need skilled labor. For the past year the 
American Federation of Hosiery Workers has been encouraging unem- 
ployed hosiery workers to take training courses for defense occupa- 
tions and seek employment in defense industries. It is reported, that 
this program has met with considerable success. In the present 
critical situation the United States Bureau of Employment Security 
is analyzing the aptitudes and skills of hosiery workers to see how 
quickly and easily these workers can be shifted to defense and other 
industries. ‘Through its employment offices the Bureau is actively 
engaged in registering displaced full-fashioned hosiery workers and 
placing them in new employment. ‘The placement offices are studying 
detailed work histories of these workers in order to obtain a record of 
skills from previous experience that will permit immediate transfer to 
jobs in other industries and of characteristics fitting the workers for 
training in defense occupations. 

It is difficult to make a precise statement concerning the ease and 
rapidity with which displaced hosiery workers can be absorbed in 
other industries. To do so would require, besides detailed job 
analyses, a survey of the alternative job opportunities in the imme- 
diate locality of the unemployed workers and a study of the mobility 
of these workers.” In this last connection, it must be remembered 
that over 50 percent of the full-fashioned hosiery workers are women 
and, since many of these women are married or are otherwise sub- 
sidiary wage earners, their mobility may be very limited. 

The whole problem of available job opportunities to which dis- 
placed hosiery workers can shift is intensified in those areas where 
hosiery mills are situated in small towns or otherwise isolated from 
other sources of industrial employment. Some northern centers of 





“ A study of the mobility of hosiery workers is in process at the Industrial Research Department of the 
University of Pennsylvania, 
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hosiery production are known to be booming with defense actiyjty 
and in these localities retrained hosiery workers should be absorbe< 
rapidly. However, in many towns, notably in the South, hosiery 
manufacture is the principal industry. In places where other jy):\\)<. 
tries are not expanding, there is small possibility of absorbing aj(\qj- 
tional workers. In areas where such limitation of job opportunities 
is general, migration to more dynamic localities would seem to offer 
the only hope of immediate reemployment of displaced full-fashioy eq 
hosiery workers. It is reasonable to suppose that this need fo; 
migration is more likely to be found in the South and some of thy 
smaller scattered towns in the North. For example, in a wage study 
in 1938 the Bureau of Labor Statistics found that 47 percent of the 
full-fashioned hosiery workers surveyed in the South were employed 
in communities under 25,000 population. When it is remembered 
that the 1939 Census of Manufactures showed that 36.4 percent of 
the full-fashioned hosiery workers were in the South, the seriousness 
of the situation in this region will be realized. However, in thy 
South, extensive labor displacement may be limited to the unsettle 
short-run situation. If the full-fashioned hosiery industry continues 
its recent rate of migration to the South, it is possible that southern 
workers who otherwise would be forced to leave the industry can be 
absorbed by new companies or those emigrating from the northern 
producing areas. 

In those localities where job opportunities are plentiful, workers 
experienced in the full-fashioned hosiery industry should be reem- 
ployed with relatively little difficulty. Most of the jobs in the indus- 
try require good eyesight and manual dexterity. Fragile and valuable 
material must be handled carefully throughout the process. I- 
though in most cases hosiery workers will not be able to transfer the 
special techniques learned in making full-fashioned hosiery, they 
should be readily adaptable to jobs requiring similar related skills. 
Seamers, particularly, have always transferred without difficulty into 
branches of the apparel industry. Toppers should be able to do light 
but skilled assembly work in many of the defense industries. Since 
mechanical ability is requisite for knitters, they can be used in many 
skilled jobs where experience in adjusting and operating complicate: 
machinery is valuable. In Milwaukee 70 hosiery knitters who liad 
lost their jobs are being utilized by machinery manufacturers in thie 
assembly of various intricate small parts.“ 

The less skilled hosiery workers will probably have to begin in 
unskilled jobs in other industries. However, this is usually the case 
when semiskilled workers shift from one industry to another. Sem- 
skilled hosiery workers such as inspectors and pairers should be su1'- 
able for inspection and light assembly work in other industries. 





43 United States Bureau of Employment Security, Labor Market Developments, June 1941. 
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PRODUCTION, EMPLOYMENT, WAGES, AND PRICES 
IN DOUGLAS-FIR LUMBER INDUSTRY 


MORE than a fourth of the lumber produced in the United States 
consists of the softwoods, mainly Douglas fir, of the west-coast regions 
of Washington and Oregon. This lumber (commonly described as 
“west-coast lumber’ or ‘‘west-coast woods’’) and the main competing 
type of softwood lumber, namely, southern pine, together form more 
than half of all lumber produced in the United States. In 1939, 
25.3 billion board feet of all kinds of lumber were produced. The 
softwoods accounted for 21.2 billion board feet; west-coast lumber, 
for 6.7 billion; and southern pine, for 7.7 billion. 

Basic production data, together with detailed analyses of informa- 
tion on such additional subjects as employment, wages, profits, and 
prices, are presented in a recent cooperative study of the Douglas- 
fir lumber industry, made for the Bureau of Research and Statistics 
of the Advisory Commission to the Council of National Defense.’ 
The study was designed as a contribution to the stabilization of 
wage and employment conditions in the Douglas-fir lumber industry 
by enlarging the range of factual information which both employers 
and employees accept as reliable. Both groups had been assured 
that such a study would be made as a sequel to the settlement of a 
strike on the basis of a temporary agreement to run for 3 months and 
to expire in March 1941. 

The study has special interest for reasons other than its use as a 
factual basis for conducting wage negotiations and maintaining peace- 
ful relations between employers and employees. It relates to an 
industry which, although retaining its basic importance in the na- 
tional economy, has nevertheless been subject to exceptionally grave 
problems of comparative decline in demand for its products and in 
employment. Even the Douglas-fir region, comparatively recent in 
development and well favored by nature, has already experienced 
the effects of depletion and waste, diminishing returns, and stranded 
populations in cut-over areas.2, The study has special interest also 
because of the methods used in dealing with Douglas fir as a segment 
of the lumber industry, which called for special tabulations and 
analyses of data not ordinarily segregated from general industry 
data. Still another noteworthy feature of the study is the fact that 
‘ Advisory Commission to the Council of National Defense. Bureau of Research and Statistics. The 
Douglas-Fir Lumber Industry: An Interdepartmental Study Conducted under the Direction of Dr. Dexter 
M. Keezer. Washington, March 1941. 

? The general characteristics of the lumber industry and the economic and social problems of depletion, 
stranded populations, etc., are described in a study by the Work Projects Administration, National Re- 
search Project Report No. M-5. Mechanization in the Lumber Industry: A Study of Technology in 


Relation to Resources and Employment Opportunity, by Alfred J. Van Tassel, with the assistance of 
David W. Bluestone (summarized in the Monthly Labor Review, July 1940). 
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it was a cooperative undertaking on the part of several governmeita| 
agencies and of employers and workers directly affected.* 


Output of Douglas-Fir and Other Lumber 


The report here summarized was limited to the logging and lumbe, 
industry of the west-coast region of Washington and Oregon, wes; 
of the summit of the Cascade Range. In this region, Douglas fir 
constitutes about 61 percent of the total timber stand. Other com- 
mercial species are western hemlock, western red cedar, Port Orford 
cedar, Sitka spruce, Pacific silver fir, and noble fir. The region pro- 
duces about 26 percent of the lumber, 23 percent of the wood pulp, 
and 90 percent of the shingles produced in the United States. The 
study deals mainly with Douglas fir, which accounted in 1939 fo; 
74 percent of the total footage of logs cut in the west-coast region. 

The market for west-coast lumber is widely distributed. Only 21 
percent of the output of 1939 was consumed locally; 18 percent was 
shipped by water to Atlantic and Gulf ports; 32 percent was shipped 
by rail to regions east of the Rocky Mountains, mainly to the North 
Central and Northeastern States; 21 percent was shipped by water or 
rail to California; and 6 percent was exported. The heavy shipments 
of west-coast lumber to eastern areas indicates the competitive status 
of west-coast lumber in relation to southern pine. 

The comparatively strong competitive position of the Douglas-fir 
region during the past decade and a half is indicated by the fact that 
the output of west-coast lumber has declined less than has the pro- 
duction of lumber as a whole, and less also than southern pine, the 
main competing type of lumber. Total production in 1925 was 41.() 
billion board feet, and in 1940 only 27.0 billion board feet. Produc- 
tion of southerh pine in 1925 was 13.2 billion board feet, and in 1940, 
7.9 billion. In contrast, the amount of west-coast lumber produced 
in 1925 was 9.4 billion board feet-and in 1940, 7.1 billion (table 1). 

After 1900, production of lumber in the lake region began to decline 
and the west-coast region then became the leading lumber-producing 
area of the United States. The peak of production in that region, 
ranging around 10 billion board feet annually, was reached in the late 
twenties. The west-coast region increased its share of total lumber 
production from 23 percent in 1925 to 32 percent in 1931. The share 
then declined, but with the exception of 1938 remained more than a 





3In addition to the Bureau of Research and Statistics of the Advisory Commission to the Counci 
National Defense, the agencies that contributed to the study included the Tariff Commission, the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics and the Wage and Hour Division of the Department of Labor, the U. 8. Forest Servic 
of Washington and the Pacific Northwest Forest and Range Experiment Station, the Bureau of Interns 
Revenue of the Treasury Department, the Bureau of the Census of the Department of Commerc« 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, the Interstate Commerce Commission, and the Maritime Con 
mission. Also associated with the study were the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, the Unitec 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of the A. F. of L., and tho International Woodworkers 
America affiliated with the C. I. O. 
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fourth of the total. West-coast production in 1925 was only 41.6 
percent of the combined west-coast and southern pine output and in 
later years usually ranged somewhat below 50 percent. 


TaBLe 1.—United States Production of Lumber, 1925-40 ! 
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1 Adapted from the Douglas Fir Lumber Industry, p. 2, table 1. 

? Douglas fir, western hemlock, Sitka spruce, and western red cedar in west-coast region of Washington 
and Oregon. Source: Production of west-coast lumber for all years except 1940 from Pacific Northwest 
Forest Range Experiment Station; 1940 from West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. Production of south- 
ern pine lumber from U.S. Bureau of the Census. Production of ‘‘all kinds of lumber”’ and of ‘‘softwood 
lumber” from National Lumber Manufacturer’s Association. 

3 Preliminary. 

‘From West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. 


Washington formerly produced a much larger quantity of logs and 
lumber than Oregon, but Washington’s share of log production fell 
from 67.5 percent in 1925 to 54.6 percent in 1939. The decline in 
Washington’s share of sawed lumber was approximately the same. 
A larger proportion of the economically accessible timber stands have 
been cut in Washington than in Oregon. 


Employment and Pay Rolls 


There is no complete census of employment in the Douglas-fir indus- 
try as distinguished from the other branches of the lumber industry 
of Washington and Oregon. The Douglas-fir industry, however, is so 
predominant that the information collected by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus for the lumber industry as a whole in these two States gives a rough 
measure of employment in the Douglas-fir industry in comparison 
with employment in the lumber industry of the country as a whole. 
Figures are available for Washington and Oregon and for the United 
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States for the census years 1927 to 1939, the figures extending | ),¢\, 
to the period of active building construction before the depressic , }o. 
ginning in 1929. There was a much sharper decline in employ yen; 
from 1927 to 1933 in the lumber industry of the United States as; , 
whole than in Washington and Oregon, and between 1933 and | 939 
employment was approximately as well maintained in Washingto), 4), 
Oregon as in the lumber industry as a whole (table 2). 


TaBLe 2.—Number of Wage Earners in Lumber and Timber Products Industry ; 
Washington and Oregon and United States, 1927-39 ' 
{Index numbers: Average 1935, 1937, and 1939= 100.0] 





Weneaten ane United Stat. 





Number 





413, 946 

















1 Data are from U. 8. Census of Manufactures, lumber and timber products industry. 


In the absence of a complete census or of a full-coverage survey of 
the Douglas-fir industry, employment and pay-roll figures for the 
industry must be obtained from reports covering a sample only, bu 
these are significant as indicating the trends. Reports from a suf- 
ficient number of firms to warrant a representation of the trends are 
available for the period beginning in 1934 (table 3). 

In the Douglas-fir industry, as in the lumber industry as a whole. 
the amount of employment fluctuates severely. This is attributable 
in large part to the ups and downs of building construction, but 
seasonal and other factors are also important. Between 1934 and 
1940, there were two periods of relatively good employment for 
Douglas-fir workers, the‘first beginning in the late summer of 1935 
and extending to the autumn of 1937, and the second beginning in 
the autumn of 1939. Employment in June 1941 was greater than in 
any June during the period from 1934 to 1940, with the exception of 
June 1937.4 During the year 1940, the number of workers employed 
was 7.6 percent greater than the average number during the years 
1935 to 1939. Fewer workers were employed, however, in 1940 than 
in 1936 or 1937. 

There are considerable variations in the numbers employed in any 
one year, even though business activity may remain stable. Some 
indication of the irregularity of employment is given in table 4, show- 


4 The employment and pay-roll figures for January to June 1941 (table 2) are extensions made from Bure 
of Labor Statistics records beyord the period covered by the study here summarized. 
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ing variations of employment from the monthly average. The 
per entages Of table 4 are constructed from the index numbers of 
table 3. 


Tapie 3.—Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls of Logging and Saumill Establish- 
ments in Fir-Lumber Region of Washington and Oregon, January 1934 to June 1941 


[Average 1935-39= 100.0] 
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1934. Mts: fe 6.2} 80.8 84.3) 86.7) 87.0) 77.5) 75.8) 83.2) 85.2) 84.9) 83.6) 81.7) 82.2 
. 77.4| 83.3 87.6; 91.1) 71.7) 37.6) 70.3) 94.0) 101.6) 103.2) 101.3) 101.0) 85.0 
1936- SSE yee 106.3; 108.0; 111.0) 116.4! 117.0) 115.2) 113.3) 115.3) 116.4! 116.6) 105.6) 102.0) 111.9 
1937...------------| 101.1} 98.0) 114.5) 118.2) 120.9) 122.5) 122.5) 121.8) 119.8] 110.1) 96.7) 79.5) 110.5 
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TasLe 4.—Variations of Employment From Monthly Average in Douglas-Fir Lumber 
Industry in Washington and Oregon, 1934 to 1940 
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Employment in 1940 ranged from 6 percent above the average for 
the year to 6 percent below the average. This was the smallest varia- 
tion in the entire period of the monthly statistics. In 1935 the num- 
ber of workers employed in the month of greatest employment was 
21 percent greater than the average number employed during the 
year, and the number during the month of least employment was 56 
percent less than the average for the year. Employment was rela- 
tively stable during 1934, 1936, and 1940 and extremely unstable in 
1935 and 1937. Part of the instability of employment is a result of 
the seasonal slack during the winter months. In each of the 5 years 
from 1934 to 1938, employment declined in November. In 1939 and 
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1940, the decline was deferred until December because seasona! jy. 
fluences were counteracted by the general increase in the deman: fo; 
lumber in those years. The indexes of employment indicate tha; 
March is normally a month of decisive upturn from a period of slack 
employment. 

The aggregate weekly pay rolls of the industry fluctuate even more widely than 
the number of workers employed. In good times the industry not only employs 
more workers, but it employs them for more hours per week and at better |evels 
of earnings per hour. In periods of depression or of seasonal slackness, the hours 
of work and the earnings per hour tend to sag at the same time that employmen: 
is decreasing. 

In 1934, Douglas-fir companies paid their workers in total wages 
only 62 percent of the average amount they paid during the years 1935 
to 1939 (table 3). In contrast, in 1940 the total wages paid were 12] 
percent of the 1935-39 average. In June 1935, the month of lowest 
employment in the entire period of the monthly statistics, the number 
of workers was 38 percent of the average for 1935 to 1939, and the 
weekly pay roll was only 23 percent. In contrast, the peak employ- 
ment in June 1937 was 123 percent of the 1935-39 average and the 
weekly pay roll was 148 percent. 


Weekly Earnings 


Weekly earnings of Douglas-fir workers in 1940 averaged $27.44. 
When average weekly earnings are viewed in the light of changes in 
the cost of living, the real value of the weekly pay check in 1940 was 
26 percent greater than in 1927 and 11 percent greater than the aver- 
age of the 5 years from 1935 to 1939. These estimates of weekly 
wages in terms of constant purchasing power are made by use of the 
cost-of-living indexes for Seattle and Portland, which afford the bes' 
available approximation of changes in the cost of living in the Douglas- 
fir region. Weekly earnings declined sharply between 1930 and 1932, 
and although the cost-of-living index also fell, the net result was a 
serious reduction of the weekly pay check in terms of purchasing 
power. After 1932, weekly earnings rose,.and after 1933 the index o! 
cost of living advanced; but the net result was a sharp upturn in real 
weekly earnings beginning in 1933 and continuing with minor reces- 
sions to 1941 (table 5). 

Fluctuations of weekly earnings are shown in table 6, by months, 
from January 1934 to December 1940. 

Weekly earnings are affected by the fluctuations in hours of work as 
well as by changes in hourly earnings. This is indicated by the norma! 
decline in weekly earning; during the slack season with its short-time 
schedules. Thus, in 1940, weekly earnings declined after October 
because of the seasonal slack, with its accompanying reduction 0! 
weekly hours, even though wage rates were increased at this time. 
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TapLe 5.—Average Weekly Earnings and Real Weekly Earnings in Sawmills and Logging 
Camps of the Douglas-Fir Region of Washington and Oregon, 1927 to 1940 
{Index numbers: Average 1935-39= 100.0] 
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1977 EB TE STi SEP een Serre R $25.77 106. 0 119.9 88. 4 
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1936 ea jan : : 24. 41 100. 4 97.9 | 102. 6 
1937....-- Ramean ; maul de 25. 58 | 105. 2 | 102.6 | 102. 5 
1938 , 6 uaiilavitipine + (aie : 24. 86 | 102. 2 101.8 | 100. 4 
1939 eT OE Se eee 2 8 le ee 26.38 | 108. 5 101.2 107.2 
A 2 te ae ee SE kn cabin dk bas Adaieibhe de i 27. 44 | 112.8 | 101.4 | 111.2 





1 Computed from data in monthly reports to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
2 Average cost-of-living indexes for Portland and Seattle. 


TaBLE 6.—Average Weekly Earnings in Logging and Sawmills in Fir-Lumber Region of 
Washington and Oregon, January 1934 tg December 1940 
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There was a further rise in weekly earnings in 1941, although the 
rise was irregular.’ The average in June 1941 was 10.5 percent higher 





' Based on Bureau of Labor Statistics records beyond the period covered by the study here summarized. 
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than in June 1940. The increase in hourly earnings between .|)\;;, 
1940 and June 1941 was larger than the increase in weekly earn cs 
but between December 1940 and June 1941 the increase in we:kjy 
earnings was greater than the increase in hourly earnings. The in- 
crease in earnings was counteracted in part by the rise in cost of living 
a situation characteristic of wages and cost of living for the country 
as a whole. The rise from December 1940 to June 1941 in all of th. 
34 cities surveyed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics was 3.9 percent. 
The increase in Seattle was 5.1 percent, and in Portland, 4.3 percent. 
There had already been a comparatively large increase in these cities. 
In December 1940, the general index for the United States was only 
0.7 percent above the average for the years 1935-39, in contrast to 
1.8 percent for Portland and 2.0 percent for Seattle. 


Average Hourly Earnings 


Annual figures of the average hourly earnings of Douglas-fir workers 
and of workers in logging and sawmill establishments separately are 
available for the census years from 1929 to 1939. The earnings of 
workers in logging establishments are significantly larger than those of 
workers in sawmills. The average in logging establishments fell from 
74.4 cents in 1929 to 50.7 cents in 1933 and rose by 1939 to 85.2 cents 
(table 7). The average in sawmills had a somewhat similar trend 
but in 1929 was only 56.3 cents as compared to 74.4 cents in logging 
establishments. 


TasLe 7.—Average Hourly Earnings in Logging, in Sawmills, and in the Two Combined, 
Douglas-Fir Region of Washington and Oregon, 1929-39 ' 
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The average hourly earnings of Douglas-fir workers have regul:rly 
been higher in Washington than in Oregon. The average in 1934 for 
both States was 58.3 cents; for Washington, 59.5 cents; and for Oregon, 
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55.’ eents. The corresponding averages in 1940 were 77.6, 79.7, 
and 71.4 cents (table 8). There was an increase between December 
1940 and June 1941, in the Douglas-fir industry as a whole, of 9.3 
percent; in Washington, of 8.0 percent; and in Oregon, of 12.2 percent.° 
Thus, the difference between the hourly earnings in the two States was 
materially reduced. 


Tassie 8.—Average Hourly Earnings in Logging Camps and Saumills of Douglas-Fir 
Area, Washington and Oregon, January 1934 to December 1940 
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‘Computed from Bureau of Labor Statistics records beyond the period covered by the study here 
summarized. 
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The average hourly earnings of Douglas-fir workers fluctuate, jy, 
a narrow range around 58 cents from January 1934 to May 1935, 
then moved upward to about 67 cents until early in 1937. In Mare} 
and April 1937 a sudden advance occurred, raising the average from 
67 to 76 cents. There was no further important chang> until the 
autumn of 1940, when another upturn began. 


Comparison of Hourly Earnings in Douglas-Fir and Other 
Industries 


Comparisons of hourly earnings are subject to many qualifications. 
regional, industrial, and occupational. The types of skill required jy 
the lumber industry are necessarily in considerable part distinctive. 
with resulting problems of the movement of workers between lumber 
and other industries. The peculiar hazards and comparative isola- 
tion of jumbering are important considerations. Comparisons are 
nevertheless of interest, especially of industries employing mostly men 
and requiring somewhat similar degrees of skill. A comparison of 
this nature (table 9) shows that in Washington Douglas-fir workers 
received less per hour during August to October 1940 than did the 
workers in 9 of the 15 industries (counting lumber as a whole). The 
9 industries were newspapers; foundries; steel works; paper; stoves; 
cement; brass, bronze, and copper products; beverages; and malt 
liquors. The six industries with earnings lower than in Douglas fir 
were lumber as a whole, flour milling, furniture, millwork, meat 
packing, and paints. In Oregon, the average for Douglas-fir workers 
was lower than the average for workers in 12 of the 14 industries 
listed (table 9) for that State. Only the furniture and paint workers, 
among those listed, had lower averages than the Douglas-fir workers. 


TABLE 9.— Average Hourly Earnings in Selected Industries ' in Washington and Oregon, 
August to October, 1940 
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Cents Cents Cents 
Lumber and timber products........| 78.4 y EE a a : 6 
Douglas-fir region only .........-..-- 79.8 : Liquors, malt 
Beverages (nonalcoholic). -......-- 95. 2 ’ Millwork-.- 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and Newspapers and periodicals 

rolling-mill products __ -| 104.9 . Paints and varnishes 
Brass, bronze, and copper products... 85.0 . Paper and pulp 

80. 6 Slaughtering and meat t packing... “ 

74.8 SSR Ree — 





Foundry and machine-shop products.| 86.8 5 

















1 In general, industries in which the estimated coverage was less than 30 percent were excluded. 
excluded were industries in which there is a large proportion of female labor, 

Entrance wage rates for common labor in nine industries of Wasl- 
ington for July 1940 (table 10) give some indication of comparatiy: 
earnings in different industries. The average of 61.5 cents per hour 
for common labor in the entire lumber industry of Washington was 
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lower than the averages in the building construction, cement, found- 
ries, and paper industries, but higher than in the brick, electric power, 
gas, and meat-packing industries, most of the latter group being 
comparatively small industries. 


Tasie 10.—Entrance Wage Rates of Male Common Laborers in Washington State, 














July 1940 
7 Number of Average 
Number of 
: laborers hourly 
Industry — at entrance entrance 
rates rate 
Bm EE eae 5 66 $0.587 
ARSE r rrerennnrs--------++--=+2>>~n=-- = 37 372 . 806 
Cement.....-.- potstseasivetnapicessacodiwss 4 60 | . 703 
Electric light and | power. ......- oa 6 107 . 561 
Foundry and machine-shop products. Pape esesseeee 15 111 . 646 
Lumber (sawmills) !............- a eee. 86 4, 235 .615 
Manufactured and natural gas__--__- 3 39 . 505 
Paper and pulp.........--. hi 20 1,141 | . 645 
slaughtering and meat packing 7 


150 | 87 





| Including logging camps. 


Hourly earnings of Douglas-fir workers are higher, and have been 
higher for years, than the earnings of other major groups of lumber 
workers. A detailed study of the lumber industry in the late summer 
and early fall of 1939 showed an average of 77.3 cents in the Douglas- 
fir region as compared to 68.9 cents in western pine, 63.7 cents in red- 
wood, 46.4 cents in the Northeast, and 34.6 cents in the South.’ In 
recent years, however, earnings have increased somewhat more rapidly 
in the lumber industry as a whole than in Douglas fir (table 11). 
In December 1940, the average in the entire industry was 18.2 percent 
higher than the 1935-39 average, and in June 1941, 28.4 percent 
higher. In the Douglas-fir industry, the corresponding figure for 
December 1940 was 16.0 percent, and for June 1941, 26.7 percent. 


TasLe 11.—Indexes of Average Hourly Earnings in Lumber Industry of United States 
and in Douglas-Fir Lumber Industry of Washington and Oregon, 1934 to 1940 
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Year and month Douglas-fir 
| Lumber indus-| lumber indus- 
| try of United | try of Wash-, 
States ington and 
Oregon 
ESE ane eye 90. 7 83.0 
SRS | 90. 2 85. 6 
 aple, ral  e 92.8 94.4 
Setiecuadebicéacadcics: 102.1 106.3 
eG diitdl dns dnd an , 104.0 106. 4 
ae | 111.0 107.3 
a at ee 116.8 110.5 
| 
a | 117.7 110.6 
0 EE: 118.2 | 116.0 














'See Monthly Labor Review, July 1941 (pp. 187-208): Hourly Earnings in the Lumber and Timber 
Products Industry. (Reprinted as Serial No. R. 1336.) 
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There were extreme differences in hourly earnings between diff. oy, 
sections of the North as well as between the North and the St}, 
Thus, the average in Maine in 1939 was 33.9 cents, and in Dela ar, 
and Maryland, 38.5 cents, in contrast to 80.5 cents in western \\ s\). 
ington .® 


Wages and Labor Productivity 


A study of the amount of wages paid per thousand board fe. ; jy 
Pacific coast sawmills and southern sawmills indicates that in )\ost 
of the years from 1926 to 1935 the amounts paid per unit were similar. 
In seven Pacific coast sawmills the average in 1926 was $4.67, and in 
1935, $4.56; and in nine southern mills the corresponding averages 
were $4.77 and $4.61. Hourly earnings throughout the period were 
much higher in the Pacific coast mills: than in the southern mills. 
earnings in the former being at times more than twice as high as in 
the latter. The differences in hourly earnings were thus approxi- 
mately counterbalanced by differences in the amount of labor em- 
ployed per unit of output. It may be assumed that basic regional 
differences, such as those related to the timber stand and to accessi- 
bility, account for much of the difference in labor productivity. On 
the other hand, the availability of labor at comparatively low rates of 
pay makes possible the profitable employment of labor at a relatively 
low level of productivity and of business efficiency. 

The importance of labor productivity in relation to wages and prices 
led to a study of productivity in the Douglas-fir industry. The re- 
sults are described, however, asinconclusive. This was a result of lack 
of exactness in the basic data of units of output and of labor and wages 
expended on the several types of production in a particular segment of 
the industry such as Douglas fir.° In the lumber industry as a whole, 
which is surveyed biennially by the Bureau of the Census, it is possible 
to make somewhat more adequate estimates of the comparative trends 
of production, employment, and wages. Indexes of output per man- 
hour in the lumber and timber products industry of the United States, 
as constructed by the National Research Project of the Work Projects 
Administration, indicate considerable variability in output per man- 
hour but a general increase between 1925 and 1939 of 51.1 percent. 





§ See reference cited in footnote 7. 

* Work Projects Administration. National Research Project, Report No. M-5: Mechanization in ' 
Lumber Industry, p. 131. 

‘© A company may engage wholly in logging; or partly in logging and partly in sawing and remanufactur 
ing, with no fixed ratio of logs cut to logs sawed and with no constant proportion of types of remanufact ure 
or it may engage wholly in sawing and remanufacturing, with no fixed proportions of sawing, surfacing, 10° 
further fabrication. There is no precise information relating to changes in the grade and size of lumber | 
duced or of the changes in the degree of finishing for the Douglas-fir industry as a whole or for any part 
industry that is recognizable as a representative sample. 
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Th increase between 1935 and 1939 was 18.1 percent, and preliminary 
esti: uates for 1940 indicate a slight further rise.” 


Wages and Prices 


The survey of prices in the Douglas-fir lumber industry, made in 
connection with the study under review, included data on price trends, 
mil! realizations, and price competition between Douglas fir and south- 
ern pine. In relation to labor there is special interest in the com- 
parative trends of prices and wages. 

Prices were more variable than hourly earnings. During upward 
movements of prices, hourly earnings tended to rise less than prices. 
During downward trends of prices, hourly earnings either remained 
constant or fell less than prices. When index numbers of prices and 
of average hourly earnings are put on the common base of the 1935-39 
average, it appears that from the middle of 1935 to late 1937 hourly 
earnings were low relative to prices. Both prices and hourly earnings 
increased appreciably but irregularly. In early 1937 there was a 
sharp rise in both prices and hourly earnings. From the fall of 1937 
to the fall of 1939, prices were low relative to hourly earnings. In the 
first half of 1940, hourly earnings remained high relative to prices but 
the situation after the middle of the year was reversed by a much more 
rapid advance in prices than in hourly earnings. 

In December 1940 hourly earnings averaged ‘16.0 percent higher 
than the 1935-39 average, and wholesale prices, 29.5 percent higher. 
In 1941, hourly earnings continued to rise. Price changes varied 
with the type of product, but the increasing pressure of demand ac- 
companying the defense effort resulted in rapid advances, especially 
in the prices of products and grades required for the defense program. 
In September 1941, the Office of Price Administration therefore 
ordered ceiling prices for Douglas-fir products corresponding to similar 
arrangements previously ordered for southern pine. 
tA major problem of making exact computations of labor productivity in the industry as a whole is the 
effect on the basic data of changes in related industries, such as the planing-mill products industry. When 
there is a change in the amount of processing of lumber carried on in the lumber and timber products in- 
dustry as compared to the amount of processing in related industries, such as planing mills, the change is 


reflected in the amounts of labor employed in the industries affected but not in the total number of units of 
lumber cut and sawed. 





PRODUCTIVITY IN THE PORTLAND-CEMEN' 
INDUSTRY’? 


Summary 


OUTPUT per man-hour in the portland-cement industry increased 
by nearly 150 percent during the period 1919 to 1940. A relatively 
steady upward trend throughout the twenties was interrupted by 
minor fluctuations during the depressed thirties, but after 1938 the 
general upward movement was resumed. 

This great increase in productivity took place without any major 
changes in basic manufacturing techniques. A number of minor 
technical improvements, however, were reported in many departments. 
The increase in productivity appears to have been occasioned primarily 
by the construction of new plants and the modernization of a consider- 
able number of older ones. An increase in average plant capacity 
was also a factor, since unit labor requirements tend to be lower in 
large than in small plants. 

Productivity within individual cement plants tends to vary directly 
with the rate of capacity utilization. For the industry as a whole, on 
the other hand, the relationship between capacity utilization and pro- 
ductivity level is not necessarily direct or fixed. At low production 
levels there is a tendency to shut down the less efficient units of the 
industry and concentrate production in the more efficient plants. 
This practice is facilitated by multiple-plant operation, which is com- 
mon in the industry. 

The available data tend to understate the actual improvement in 
man-hour productivity which has occurred in the cement industry, 
since they do not take into account the marked improvement in the 
quality of standard portland cement in the last two decades. 

Production in this industry has shown enormous fluctuations. 
Between 1919 and 1928, the year of maximum production, the amount 
of portland cement manufactured more than doubled, increasing 
from 80,800,000 to 176,300,000 barrels. A sharp drop to 63,500,000 
barrels in 1933 was followed by a relatively steady recovery through 
1940, when 130,300,000 barrels were produced. 

From 1919 through 1925 increasing production more than balanced 
advancing labor productivity in determining employment. ‘Thi 
average number of wage earners employed by the industry rose 
during this period from 25,300 to 38,000. After 1928, employment 
was adversely affected by both declining production and increasing 
productivity. By 1933 only 15,700 wage earners remained in thie 
industry. Expansion of production brought greater employment 
opportunities after 1933, and in recent years employment has averaged 





1 Prepared by Arthur W. Frazer and Lenore A. Epstein under the direction of Duane Evans, « 
Productivity and Technological Developments Division of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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about 23,000 to 24,000 wage earners. In the near future, employ- 
ment in the portland-cement industry will, as in the past, be de- 
termined primarily by activity in the construction industry. 


Characteristics of the Industry 


The cement industry includes the manufacture of hydraulic cements 
from rock which is usually quarried by the manufacturing establish- 
ment. In 1939, 23,800 wage earners were engaged in the production 
of 124,700,000 barrels of cement and some secondary products; the 
total value of the output was $192,600,000." 

Virtually all the cement produced in the United States during the 
past three decades has been of the portland type, although small 
quantities of natural, puzzolan, and masonry cements have also been 
manufactured. ‘The following discussion is therefore restricted when- 
ever possible to portland cement.* 

Cement manufacture begins with the quarrying of rocks containing 
high proportions of calcium and silica. These materials are first 
reduced in giant crushers, and then pulverized in grinder mills. The 
different components are blended in suitable proportions either during 
or after grinding and the mixture is transported to kilns to be burned. 
During burning or calcining, the mass reaches a temperature of 2700° F. 
and partially fuses into small glassy clinkers. After these clinkers are 
cooled, they are ground into finished cement. Since the raw materials 
needed to manufacture cement are widely distributed geographically, 
cement plants are found in all parts of the United States. 

In the dry process of cement manufacture, the unmoistened raw 
materials are blended together. The rival wet process, which was 
introduced during the twenties, now accounts for about half the out- 
put. In the latter method, the crushed raw materials are mixed with 
water before grinding. Thereafter, the mixture is partially dried and 
conveyed to the kiln. Subsequent treatment is the same in both dry 
and wet processes. The main advantage claimed for the wet process 
is more uniform blending of the mixture. 

A “froth-flotation’” technique to remove impurities has been de- 
veloped in recent years as a refinement of the wet process. This 
technique makes it possible to use raw-material deposits which have 
so high a percentage of foreign matter that they could not be exploited 
economically by dry-process plants. 


Industry Trends 


Between 1919 and 1940 labor productivity in the portland-cement 
industry increased by nearly 150 percent. From 1919 through 1930, 





?U. 8. Census of Manufactures, 1939. Preliminary report. 

* Since the number of wage earners in the portland-cement industry is not available separately, the em- 
ployment figures are adjusted according to the ratio of portland to total cement production. It is assumed 
that the output per wage earner is the same for portland as for other cements. No serious error can result 
from this assumption, since portland cement constitutes about 98 percent of all cement produced. 
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the index of man-hour output, on the base of 1929=100, rose with on. 
siderable regularity from 60 to 104, or nearly 75 percent (table 1) 
In 1931 there was a sharp advance in productivity; the index in ‘hg; 
year was about twice as high as in 1919. During the next 6 years, {hp 
index of labor productivity fluctuated at about the same level. \o; 
until 1938 was there clear evidence of a resumption of the general \ip- 
ward trend. However, if the 1931 peak and the decline in 1935 are 
disregarded, the entire period might be characterized as one of slowly 
increasing productivity .* ) 


Taste 1.—Indexes of Production, Employment, Man-Hours, Output, Pay Rolls, and 
Unit Labor Cost in Portland-Cement Industry, 1919-1940 ' 
(1920= 100] 
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! Indexes of production, employment, and output per wage earner and per man-hour for 1919-1937 wer: 
prepared by the Work Projects Administration, National Research Project, Report No. M-3. The four 
indexes have been extended through 1940 by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, using methods and sources 
similar to those of the National Research Project. Data from the U. 8. Bureau of Mines on finished produc. 
tion, converted to equivalent production, have been used in preparing the production index for the years 
1938-40. The employment and pay-roll indexes are the Bureau of Labor Statistics series for the cement 
industry, adjusted by factors representing ratios of portland cement production to the production ©! a! 
cement and further adjusted for 1938-40 to the level indicated by the 1939 Census of Manufactures. | 
index of output per man-hour was obtained directly from Bureau of Mines data; the 1940 figure is an estima': 
The index of man-hours is the quotient. of the production inaex and the index of output per man-hour 
The index of unit labor cost is the quotient of the index of pay rolls and the production index. 

2 “Equivalent production” has been used here rather than finished production because it more precisely 
reflects the volume of work performed during the year. Equivalent production is derived by combining 
weighted figures on clinker production, finished production, and mill shipments. 

3 Not available. 

‘ Preliminary. 





4 Data on man-hour output are not available for years prior to 1919. However, in 1904, 14,600 wage earners 
were required to produce 26,500,000 barrels of portland cement, while in 1919, 25,300 wage earners prodiice: 
80,800,000 barrels (Work Projects Administration, National Research Project, Report No. M-3: Mec’ «! 
zation in the Cement Industry, by G. Perazich, 8. T. Woal, and H. Schimmel, Philadelphia, 1939, ; 
There was thus an increase of 76 percent in output per worker during the 15-year period. Although | >°s 
figures do not take into account variations in the length of the workday and the number of days worse’ 
per year, they nevertheless do indicate strongly that even in this earlier period substantial increases in 
productivity were taking place. 
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Production of portland cement in the United States more than 
doubled between 1919 and 1928, when 156 establishments reported 
peak production of 176,300,000 barrels (table 2). Following the war- 
time slump, the industry grew very rapidly under the impetus of the 
building boom of the early twenties and with the general increase in the 
use of cement as a construction material. Between 1921 and 1929, 
51 new factories were erected and many older plants replaced much of 
their equipment with larger and more efficient units. 

Although productive capacity and output per man-hour both con- 
tinued to increase between 1928 and 1931, the total output of port- 
land cement dropped nearly 30 percent, to 125,400,000 barrels. The 
decline continued during the 2 succeeding years. From 1932 through 
1935, portland-cement production remained below even the 1919 level, 
but between 1935 and 1936, it increased about 50 percent. Although 
there was a further rise in 1939 and again in 1940, production in these 
years remained below the level maintained from 1923 through 1930. 


TasLe 2.—Employment, Production, and Capacity in Portland-Cement Industry, 1919-40 

















. Average : 
Number Production of 
Year of plants aay of! ‘finished port- ——— 
operating | orn af 2 | land cement . ’ 

ee eS ae lll 25, 345 80, 778, 000 120, 818, 000 
RE PERE re a Ee a Monae 117 30, 851 100, 023, 000 124, 440, 000 
eS be SOE: ee ee 115 26, 100 98, 842, 000 122, 701, 000 
Rt ee ol Phe ee re 118 33, 331 114, 790, 000 124, 273, 000 
a PS a 126 34, 775 137, 460, 000 137, 579, 000 
Re a a a a ee 132 36, 964 149, 358, 000 148, 835, 000 
1925_.- 138 38, 014 161, 659, 000 164, 524, 000 
SS 140 37, 210 164, 530, 000 183, 005, 000 
Se le eee 153 35, 886 173, 207, 000 193, 018, 000 
es) eS 156 33, 790 176, 299, 000 207, 147, 000 
ae oo 163 32, 934 170, 646, 000 220, 079, 000 
0 A 163 30, 956 161, 197, 000 229, 537, 000 
RR ERT SR 160 24, 074 125, 429, 000 231, 073, 000 
Be eee 160 16, 799 76, 741, 000 230, 612, 000 
Re SE ES ee ae eee kee 152 15, 718 63, 473, 000 228, 979, 000 
eee I te 150 20, 316 77, 748, 000 223, 303, 000 
1935___- 150 20, 429 | 76, 742, 000 222, 628, 000 
RE eee, es 149 22, 632 112, 650, 000 217, 178, 000 
ES ae aes ee 150 26, 003 116, 175, 000 216, 940, 000 
REN oe a naa ee 151 23, 168 105, 357, 000 217, 342, 000 
1939__. 150 23, 325 122, 259, 000 217, 959, 000 
BT ae BR a ee ee 152 24, 095 4 130, 292, 000 218, 969, 000 

















‘ From Work Projects Administration, National Research Project, Report No. M-3 (p.78). The Project’s 
figures, covering the period 1919-38, have been extended through 1940 from the original sources, U. S. Bureau 
of Mines, U. 8. Bureau of Census, and U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics data. 

? The number of wage earners in the portland-cement industry is not available separately. The figures 
shown here are estimates obtained by adjusting employment in the entire cement industry by ratios of 
portland-cement production to the production of all cement. Since data on the production of all cement 
are not yet av le, the 1939 ratio (0.980) was used to adjust the 1940 employment ’ 

an Yr ty of the industry, based on the capacity of finish grinding mills, includes the capacity 
of a few idle ts which were in operation in previous years. Capacity in 1939, for example, includes 
150 plants ve and shipping and 9 plants which were inactive in 1939 but which had produced or shipped 
from stock on hand within the previous 7 years. In accordance with the N. R. P. definition, ‘‘obtainabie’”’ 
capacity here represents 85 percent of rated capacity. According to the Brookings Institution, kiln capacity 
alone would restrict operation to 90 percent of rated capacity while seasonality of demand and limited 


Storage facilities would further restrict operation to about 83 percent of rated capacity. 
* Preliminary. 
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From 1919 to 1925, the increases in amount of production mor. 
than offset gains in labor productivity in determining the volume of 
employment. In the latter year, a peak employment of about 35 (9 
wage earners was reported for the industry. Between 1925 and |928. 
employment declined to 33,800, despite the attainment in 1928 of g 
peak in production which has not yet been surpassed. The near 
constancy of the man-hour index reflects the fact that an increase jy 
the average annual working time per wage earner paralleled the 
improvement in man-hour productivity. 

Between 1928 and 1933, the number of wage earners employed 
declined by more than 50 percent to 15,700. Employment in the 
latter year would have been even lower, had it not been for the genera] 
adoption of the 36-hour week and the 6-hour shift,® since production 
was more than 60 percent below the 1928 peak and man-hour output 
was about 25 percent higher. During succeeding years, both employ- 
ment and output recovered. Since 1938, however, employment 
opportunities have not kept pace with advancing production; produc- 
tivity has increased and average hours of work have remained at about 
38 per week. In 1940, approximately 24,100 wage earners produced 
130,300,000 barrels of portland cement. 


Tasie 3.—Hours and Earnings in the Cement Industry, 1932-40 ! 
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hours rer earnings 
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$18, 44 
16. 55 
18. 64 
19. 39 
22. 27 





























! The source of these figures is the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. The results obtained by multiplying 
average weekly hours by average hourly earnings do not necessarily produce the average weekly earnings 
shown, since the latter are based on reports from all cooperating establishments, whereas the former are 
computed from a slightly smaller sample of establishments reporting man-hours. 


An index of hourly earnings, based on the pay-roll and man-hour 
indexes for 1919-32 and the regular Bureau of Labor Statistics hourly- 
earnings series for 1932-40, shows an advance from 85.5 to 134.4. In 
contrast, the unit-labor-cost index, reflecting the magnitude of the 
productivity increase, declined from 142.2 in 1919 to 88.7 in 1940. 
After rising sharply between 1919 and 1925, hourly earnings remained 


fairly level until 1931, despite steady reductions in labor cost. After 


1932, the workers in the industry enjoyed steadily rising wage rates; 

average hourly earnings increased from 44.1 cents in 1932 to 71.0 

cents in 1940, with the major advances occurring in 1934 and 1937 
(table 3). Except for a very sharp dip in 1936, unit labor cost rose 

steadily during the period of relatively constant productivity and 
*U. 8. Bureau of Mines, Minerals Yearbook, 1935 (p. 891). 
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rising hourly earnings from 1932 to 1937; from 1937 to 1940, how- 
ever, unit labor cost declined by 13 percent while hourly earnings 
increased by 8 percent. It is noteworthy that, although hourly 
earnings were 34 percent higher in 1940 than in 1929, unit labor 
cost was 11 percent lower. 


Factors Affecting Productivity 


In interpreting the productivity index shown in table 1, it should 
be noted that during the period studied the quality of standard 
portland cement was improved considerably and several special- 
purpose portland cements were developed.® Had the quality remained 
constant, an even greater increase in the index of man-hour output 
would have been recorded. 

A barrel of standard portland cement now has much more cementing 
capacity and a greater range of applicability than the same amount of 
cement produced two decades ago. A test cylinder of standard 
cement representative of the period 1931-35, for example, was found 
to have a compressive strength, at the end of a 6-month hardening 
period, of 6,560 pounds per square inch, compared with 5,050 pounds 
for a test sample for 1921-25 and 4,430 pounds for a sample for 
1916-20. At the end of 7 days, a test sample representative of the 
period 1931-35 had a compressive strength of 3,390 pounds as com- 
pared with a strength of 3,350 at the end of a 28-day hardening period 
for a sample representative of the 1921-25 period. The increase in 
effective construction capacity of cement is illustrated by the fact 
that between 1924 and 1937, 21 out of 25 State highway departments 
reduced the amount of cement required per cubic yard of concrete 
by amounts varying up to 0.3 barrels. 

These improvements in the quality of the standard product tend 
to increase labor requirements per unit of finished cement because of 
the additional processing, particularly finish grinding, that is required. 
One plant superintendent interviewed in the course of the field sur- 
very conducted by the National Research Project in cooperation with 
the National Bureau of Economic Research estimated, for example, 
that an additional output per finish-mill hour of 33 percent would be 
possible if standard portland cement were made according to 1920 
standards of fineness instead of the more rigorous specifications now 
followed. 

In the production of special cements, which embody high-early- 
strength, quick-set, water-proof, color, low-heat, or other character- 





*The growing importance of special cements is indicated by the fact that they comprised less than 2 
percent of all portland-cement production in 1927-28 and approximately 8 percent in 1935-38. See 
Work Projects Administration, National Research Project, Report M-3, on which the following para- 
graphs dealing with cement quality and special cements-are also based. 
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istics, unit labor requirements are relatively high in the burning 4 
shipping as well as in the grinding departments. 

It is interesting to observe that the increase between 1919 and | 49 
of about 150 percent in man-hour output of portland cement oceur:o< 
without any major technical change in the basic production proces.»s 
All the basic techniques for the manufacture of cement were \ °| 
established by 1919; numerous minor technical refinements, howe, . 
contributed to significant reductions in labor and fuel costs. FE) oy 
more important than the development of such refinements was ‘)}\¢ 
adoption of the most advanced techniques and the best availa}|c 
equipment by a growing proportion of the plants in the industry. 
The greatest increase in productivity occurred during the twenties. 
when a tremendous expansion of productive capacity resulted frcm 
the construction of new plants and the modernization of older ones. 

Installation of large-capacity equipment was a significant factor in 
increasing productivity, since about the same amount of operating 
and maintenance labor is required for large as for small machine 
units. 

Cement production is so organized that the advantages of in- 
creased capacity or more advanced techniques in one department 
cannot be fully realized unless similar changes are introduced in 
other departments. Nevertheless, during the past two decades, thie 
reduction in labor requirements per unit of finished cement has 
varied widely from one department to another, as shown by the 
following figures based on two samples of cement plants.” 

Percent of reduction 
in labor require- 
ments per unit 


of finished 
cement, 1919 to 
1934 


All departments 


Quarrying 

Processing 
Raw grinding and crushing 
Burning 
Finish grinding 


! Includes yard, shop, and repair gang. 
? Includes mill office, storeroom, laboratory, superintendents and foremen, watchmen, and miscellane: \s 
labor. 





? Work Projects Administration, National Research Project, Report M-3, p. 31. Data for 1919 are fru 
H. E. Hilts: Shall the State Own and Operate its Own Portland Cement Plants? (in Public Roads, Jan 
ary 1921, p. 14); they are based on 51 plants representing 40.6 percent of total production. Data for 1): 
are from Montliy Labor Review, March 1936; they are based on 102 plants representing 74.8 percen' / 
total production. The two samples were assumed to be comparable by the National Research Projec' 
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Setween 1919 and 1934, labor requirements per unit of finished 
ce) ent were reduced more sharply in maintenance and quarrying 
thea in the four other major departments. Use of alloy steels for 
machine parts subjected to rapid abrasive wear and the development 
of more durable kiln lining materials contributed substantially to the 
increased productivity of maintenance labor. Likewise, the use 
(since 1929) of dust collectors, which reduce the accumulation of dust 
on bearings and gears, lessened the labor required for repair and 
servicing. Increasing labor productivity in the quarry resulted chiefly 
from the adoption of larger and more efficient electrical and gasoline 
shovels and locomotives.® 

At the end of the period, relatively fewer workers were required 
for crushing and grinding than for other processing operations. This 
resulted from improvements in the design of the equipment, introduc- 
tion of compartment mills which integrate two grinding units into one, 
and wider use (especially since 1925) of air separators which operate 
in closed circuit with fine-grinding equipment to classify material in 
the grinding mill and separate it according to fineness. 

The burning department, on the other hand, made little contribu- 
tion to the reduction of labor requirements between 1919 and 1934.° 
Considerable emphasis was placed on improvement in fuel efficiency, 
however. Two of the most significant developments were the in- 
creased use of oil and natural gas instead of coal and the integration 
of the drying and pulverizing coal-preparing machines into one unit, 
which is frequently operated by the kiln maintenance man. Labor 
requirements are reduced when oil or natural gas is substituted for 
coal, because the crushing, drying, and grinding operations required 
to prepare coal are eliminated. Auxiliary fuel-saving devices—such 
as clinker coolers and clinker-heat recuperators—also contributed to 
the reduction of the labor required in fuel preparation. 

The labor required in the shipping department was reduced sub- 
stantially between 1919 and 1934, when automatic bagging machines 
and other mechanical devices were introduced and bulk shipping 
became more common. When cement is shipped in bulk—pumped 
directly from the silos to railroad cars—only pump operators are 
required; bag fillers, truckers, and sack cleaners are not needed. 

An important development in the cement industry during the last 
two decades has been the introduction of the wet process for prepara- 
tion of the raw materials prior to calcination. In 1927, the first year 
for which such information is available, 34 percent of the total output 





* The figures discussed here relate ts plants which do their own quarrying. For the industry as a whole, 
unit labor requirements in the quarry appear to have been reduced more substantially than shown, as a 
result of increased use of purchased raw materials. 

' This may reflect in part the fact that more burning time is required when cement is produced by the 
wet rather than the dry process. During the period under consideration, a growing proportion of total 
output came from plants using the wet process, as shown below. 
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of portland cement was produced by plants using the wet process 
whereas, in each year since 1931, 48 percent or more of the total camp 
from wet process plants.'® 

It is claimed that the wet process has an advantage over the dry 
process because it permits “finer mixing, more accurate chemical con- 
trol, and a raw mix of more uniform composition.” " There is no 
conclusive evidence, however, as to relative advantages in terms of 
productivity. Between 1924 and 1935, unit labor requirements de- 
creased more rapidly in wet-process plants than in dry-process plants, 
according to the findings of a sample study (table 4). Moreover. 
according to other sample data for 1934, wet-process plants appear to 
have a net advantage in respect to productivity over dry-process 
plants with the same capacity.” 

Since most of the wet-process plants are of more recent construction 
than the dry-process plants,” apparent differences in the relative 
productivity of the two processes may be attributed, at least in part, 
to the fact that new plants are more likely than old to have installed 
basic and auxiliary equipment embodying the latest technical refine- 
ments. Moreover, new equipment generally requires less maintenance 
labor than does older machinery. 


TaBLe 4.—Average Number of Man-Hours Required to Produce 100 Barrels of Cement 
in Sample Wet- and Dry-Process Plants,' 1924—35 ? 

















Wet-process plants Dry-process plants 
Year Number | Man-hours| Number | Man-hours 

of plants Tr 190 of plants per 100 

in sample ls in sample barrels 
ENTS Be EEE Pees PE See SEES STF ee 17 65.0 44 66.8 
aa OE EI GEILE Fe ee NTR a 22 57.9 45 62.3 
1926 _- Hidinbbddhdch chidbitocabeh bbbbic tunedebbe tide 29 56.4 49 60. 1 
ES STEER LS SE ee a ee eee : 39 50.3 50 52.3 
Pac cccccsocecccdccdeleeedst dtbedebbebabbbobse 46 46.0 54 48.2 
Be chbdebhnbbeh atthe ctebbdddddobbtietedentiedaabs 41 44.8 51 48.7 
ER REE EE a eee ae 36 41.9 53 49.5 
Pe elidhb bhcadbbledieths bh catukbbbwdvbcbitiaddsbsbchewst 33 37.5 45 50.9 
VARESE aye RA SS a eg ane 26 38. 6 41 49.9 
EP sdsdbbe cdigdl Mdanitd i Biapbddedbait rhdccdadesstcohdi 27 39.8 42 50.8 
Be Abb56.00 25a de sddebhbatdab ne er buddodsbosvbiusedaid 22 41.7 34 0.1 

a A 26 | 43.7 34 2 











1 Shipping department excluded. : 

1 Data are from WPA, National Research Project, Report No. M-3, table B-8. In the computation of 
the man-hour ratios, output was measured as a weighted average of clinker burned and finished cement pro- 
duced, i. e., equivalent production for production departments. 


Increasing size of plant has also been a factor in improving labor 
productivity. During the twenties, the average annual rated ¢a- 


% U.S. Bureau of Mines, Minerals Yearbook. 

it WPA, National Research Project, Report M-3, p. 3. 

18 This conclusion is based on an analysis of unpublished data for 41 wet-process and 45 dry-process plants, 
collected by Bernard H. Topkis, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

8 Of the 53 new plants constructed during the period 1921-35, 49 employed the wet process. Moreover, 
some of the older plants changed {rom the dry- to the wet-process technique. (WPA, National Research 
Project, Report M-3, p. 3.) 
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pacity per cement mill increased 32 percent, largely as a result of 
increases in the capacity of existing mills."* The growth in, plant 
capacity resulted in part,from’the introduction of larger units. Large 
plants, moreover, appear to have managerial as well as technical ad- 
vantages. 

Unit labor requirements are about 60 percent higher in cement plants 
with a capacity under 1,000,000 barrels than in those with a capacity 
of 3,000,000 barrels and over, according to data for 88 plants sampled 
in 1934 and classified according to estimated capacity (table 5). Dif- 
ferences in unit labor requirements appear to be slight, however, 
among plants with a capacity ranging from 1,500,000 to 3,000,000 
barrels. The direct relationship between capacity and productivity 
appears to hold true for both wet-process and dry-process plants 
separately. 


TaBLe 5.—Average Number of Man-Hours Required to Produce 100 Barrels of Cement 
in 88 Sample Mills, by Annual Plant Capacity, 1934 ! 























Average man-hours per 100 barrels 
Capacity eine 
| Quarry- | Manufac- 

Total Q | | turing 3 | Shipping 
es Uk ee 88 47.6 | 7.7| 33.6 6.3 
3,000,000 barrels and over_______- isd dobtelda cachet 4 40.0 | 62} 27.8) 60 
2,500,000 to 2,999,999 barrels..______- ee TEST CORT 6 47.5 7.0 | 34.1 6.4 
2,000,000 to 2,499,999 barrels_._........-.....-----.-.-- 10 49.3 9.3 33.0 7.0 
1,500,000 to 1,999,999 ES ES SE 29 48.5 6.7 35.5 6.3 
1,000,000 to 1,499,999 barrels... ................-...-- 29 56. 0 8.3 41.0 6.7 
Under 1,000, a el aa aaa 10 64.5 13.2 43.7 7.6 








| Data are from Monthly Labor Review, March 1936 (p. 575). 

? Annual capacity was measured by multiplying by 4 the production for the 3 highest consecutive months. 
Capacity as derived in this manner is necessarily lower than capacity according to the engineering concept. 
The latter measure would be more relevant in a productivity study. 

’ Does not include administrative labor. 


Labor productivity is also directly related to the rate of operation 
of the individual plant. Although large quantities of clinker may 
be stored during the winter and early spring months in anticipation 
of heavy demands for finished cement during the summer and fall, 
the production of a plant is in general geared to the output of the 
kins. The rate of operation of a single kiln cannot be varied.’® 
If a plant has more than one kiln, its rate of operation may be varied 
by the utilization of different numbers of kilns, not all of which need 
have the same capacity. 

The figures below, which are based on a sample of establishments, 
illustrate the fact that productivity falls markedly as the rate of 





“The plants constructed during the same period were smaller, on the average, than those already in 
existence. (WPA, National Research Project, Report M-3, pp. 28 and 109.) 

4 Based on an analysis of unpublished data for 41 wet-process and 45 dry-process plants, collected by Ber- 
tard H. Topkis, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Because of the difficulty and cost of refiring, a kiln is generally shut down for a considerable period of 
time if its operation at full capacity is not economical. 
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capacity utilization declines. At 80 percent of capacity, for exaiip|o. 
the average man-hour requirement per barrel of cement made i), th. 
sample plants was 9 percent higher than the average at full capacity. 
At 40 percent of capacity, the average man-hour requirement wis 4( 
percent greater than at full utilization; and, at the 20-percent oper::tioy, 
level, the labor requirement was 81 percent greater. 


Man-hours required 


Practicably obtainable capacity utilized: per wnit of outpy: | 
SOO. os. VOSA LR HAS 100. 0 
INOS. a5 6 Ks hae dees ede dba 108. 6 
a ee et 120. 8 
40.0 percent. - - - - a: Ey APSF E, SET PR eae 140. 4 
te we Seces dameene ain hd Ganieaieens tie wae 4 


! Data are from WPA, National Research Project, Report No. M-3, table 7. 


Work in the quarry may be almost independent of the rate of 
operation in the plant. In the plant, however, percent of capacity 
utilized has an important bearing on productivity, since one worker 
frequently attends more than one unit of the same type, so that the 
inactivity of one unit does not necessarily reduce the amount of time 
he spends on the job. The amount of labor used in servicing and 
repairing equipment is also greatly increased per unit of output when 
a plant runs at less than full capacity, since repair work on idle plant 
machinery is a customary policy.” Total labor requirements for 
supervision, laboratory research and control, and other indirect 
labor do not vary appreciably with the rate of operation. A fore- 
man, for example, is needed in the burning department whether six 
kilns or two are fired. 

Information on the percent of capacity utilized for the portland- 
cement industry as a whole, from 1919 to 1940, provides a very rough 
indication of changes in the rate of operation of individual plants 
(table 6). However, the ratio of production to obtainable capacity 
reflects also the number of days of operation by establishments in thie 
industry and changes in the number of new plants in operation and 
in the number of relatively inefficient plants that operate only when 
production is expanding. The influence on productivity of changes in 
capacity utilization for the industry as a whole is therefore very 
complex. 





1? This should not, of course, be interpreted to mean that plants maintain their equipment for operation 
when they are shut down. 
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Tanie 6.—Actual and Estimated Labor Requirements at Full Capacity in Portland- 
Cement Industry, 1919-40 ' 











Man-hours per 100 Man-hours per 100 
Percent of barrels at— Percent of barrels at— 
bl , | Ry Gnpiey bl , ae 
- cably , cably 
Year obtainable} 4 tual | _ Full Year obtainable! 4 tua) | Full 
capacity sate of capacity capacity sate af capacity 
utilized * | oration 3) _ (esti- utilized * | oration 3| _(esti- 
F mated) peration "| mated) 
| 
a —— 67 98. 5 Cf 70 56.0 19.0 
an) ..-naiaiaa 80 93.8 ea 54 48. 3 38. 4 
ae 81 81.6 | i Fae res 33 50.1 33. 3 
10ee ....ceiee ‘s 92 74.7 i AlN 28 49.7 31.1 
oe Rr ete eee 100 75.5 i) © eres arueeey. 35 48. 6 33.0 
5006... cine 100 73.6 FE 34 61.1 34.3 
RIS 98 67.4 Se seeeii...2....--s 52 45. 6 35.8 
1926. NS SE 90 67.0 ko 2 aa 54 48.3 38. 5 
re ES © ee 90 63.9 = |) SSE 48 45.7 34.8 
an. ncieueiniiied 85 61.4 I 56 42.2 34.1 
eee 78 58. 2 53.1 RSS eee ee 60 39.1 32.4 





























| Data are from WPA, National Research Project, Report No. M-3, p. 24. Data extended through 1940 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, using analogous methods. 

2See table 2 for production and capacity figures. 

2 Since this series relates to labor requirements for finished cement, the index of its reciprocals differs 
slightly — the productivity index based on equivalent cement production, which is shown in table 1 
of this report. 

The last column of table 6 is of particular interest in that it provides 
a measure of the state of technological development of the industry 
independent of the effect of the rate of capacity utilization obtaining in 
the different years between 1919 and 1940. The data indicate that 
gradual advances took place between 1919 and 1930 and that partic- 
ularly great increases took place between 1930 and 1933. The 
National Research Project attributes the advances in the earlier 
period largely to improvements in equipment and in the latter period 
largely to the selective operation of more efficient plants: 

The construction of new plants was probably the most important factor tending 
to raise labor productivity in the period 1925-30, whereas the selective operation 
of the more efficient plants was the most important factor in the years immediately 
following. During periods of low production the selective operation of more 
efficient plants is particularly possible, as nearly half of the output of this industry 
is produced by a few large corporations. Each of these corporations owns a 
considerable number of plants of varying age and technical levels; in times of 
declining output they can shift production to more efficient plants within the 
same area. Their least efficient plants, on the other hand, can be shut down 
temporarily ."8 


Employment Outlook 


Major improvements in cement-manufacturing equipment, produc- 
ing important changes in labor productivity, are not likely to occur 
in the next few years. Employment changes will probably be asso- 
ciated primarily with changes in production levels. 

In the immediate future, the volume of production will depend 
largely on the requirements of the defense program and the extent to 

‘WPA, National Research Project, Report M-3, p. 25. 
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which the allocation of priorities on other building materials jay 
on the one hand, result in the substitution of cement and, on the 0; her 
in curtailment of nondefense construction. It is anticipated that th» 
reduction which may occur in the nondefense demand for cement wij! 
be more than counterbalanced by the expansion of defense req ire- 
ments, especially if an extensive program of construction of strategic 
roads, power plants, and factories is undertaken. Thus far, produc- 
tion and employment in the cement industry have been higher in every 
month of 1941 than in the corresponding month of 1940. 

In the more distant future, it is not unlikely that the experience of 
the decade following the first World War will be repeated. The 
curtailment of normal construction for civilian residential and in- 
dustrial uses during the emergency period may be followed by a sharp 
revival of building activity, resulting in the expansion of production 
and employment in the portland-cement industry. 











Defense Activities and Conditions 
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PROFESSIONAL-PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS OF 
INDUSTRIAL-RESEARCH LABORATORIES 


IN April 1941 the Bureau of Labor Statistics made a survey of the 
present and future professional-personnel requirements of industrial- 
research laboratories, for the Army-Navy Munitions Board. The 
information was obtained by the occupational consultants of the 
Bureau’s Division of Occupational Outlook by means of questionnaires 
and interviews. The 55 industrial-research laboratories surveyed are 
all in the major industrial centers east of the Mississippi." 

The companies that operate the research laboratories surveyed in- 
clude manufacturers of automotive equipment, chemicals, drugs, 
electrical goods, explosives, food products, machinery, metals, paint, 
petroleum, plastics, public utilities, rubber, textiles, and tobacco 
products. 

In April 1941 the 55 laboratories surveyed employed 7,120 pro- 
fessional workers. By July 1942, it was estimated, over 1,000 
additional ‘professional workers would be required. The following 
tabulation shows the number of laboratories employing research 
workers in the various fields, the number employed as of April 1941, 
and the anticipated increase in employment by July 1942. 

Of the professional workers employed in April by the research 
laboratories surveyed, 60 percent were engineers and 26 percent were 
chemists. The largest rates of increase in employment were predicted 
for chemical engineers (37 percent) and mechanical engineers (31 
percent). 

Each research laboratory surveyed was asked to indicate the pro- 
fessional fields in which difficulties in recruiting workers were antici- 
pated because of an inadequate supply of trained and experienced 
technicians. The replies indicated that shortages in each of the 
professions listed were expected by July 1942. Several laboratories 
reported that they were already having trouble in filling vacancies. 
"1'The geographical extent of the coverage of the study is evidenced by the location of the occupational 
consultants who furnished the information: Prof. Hugh Killough, Brown University; Prof. Arthur E. 
Suffern, New York University; Prof. Walter R. Peabody, Rutgers University; Prof. Victor S. Karabasz, 
Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, University of Pennsylvania; Prof. Tipton R. Snavely, Univer- 
sity of Virginia; Prof. Frank T. deVyver, Duke University; Prof. Emory Q. Hawk, Birmingham-Southern 


College; Mr. John D. Beatty, Carnegie Institute of Technology; Dean W. H. Stead, Washington Uni- 
versity (St. Louis); and Prof. Don D. Lescohier, University of Wisconsin. 
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Actual Professional Employment in Industrial-Research Laboratories, April 4). 
and Estimated Employment, July 1942 




















Number Increase in > rap 
oflabora-| nbioya nel requir: ents 
tories by July 19 4 
Occupational group employ- 4 
fed per. Percent 
per- | ercen Pereonto 
sonnel | Number! of total | Number |i to! 
BO 155 7, 120 100 1,048 
AME: TS RE, ASOT 45 1, 857 26 312 17 
es oa ndbabutie bub ope pe cph dobbs dicebotdibes 40 4, 262 60 595 4 
ane alate teh li cells Menten alice tetet = 22 578 8 214 37 
SEP A eS ee aa Oe PS 22 645 9 143 ” 
A AE AE PRE TRIE ST 27 426 6 130 
NN 15.5055 Weeks bo ccecincbiccdadews 25 2, 613 37 108 4 
J 0 See 23 281 q 63 
WOE Jadton0> cadaccbacdcdencds -bebsbicacseamac! 23 282 4 36 1 
NES a RNa Sn FSR 14 438 6 42 




















! The items in this column exceed the total given, for the reason that a given laboratory may eniploy 
professional people in several of the various categories shown. 


Difficulties in obtaining trained and experienced professional workers 
were anticipated by one-third of the laboratories in the case of engi- 
neers, and one-fourth in the case of chemists and metallurgists. 
Almost as many expected to have trouble in recruiting for the remain- 


ing professions. 
soovooes 


OPERATING SCHEDULES IN MACHINE-TOOL 
PLANTS, JUNE 1941 


RECENT expansion of production in machine-tool plants has result e! 
from enlargement of plant facilities and increased utilization of secon 
and third shifts rather than by increased overtime, according to « 
survey undertaken by the Bureau of Labor Statistics at the request of 
the Office of Production Management. Practically all reporting estab- 
lishments were working on multiple-shift schedules, with widespread 
use of overtime. Six full days of operation during the week were 
customary among the plants included in the survey, Sunday quite 
generally being reserved for necessary maintenance work. The survey 
was restricted to the larger plants in the industry. The 85 plants 
included in the preliminary summary employed 70,300 wage earners 
in June, 74 percent of the estimated total for the industry. 

From’ the middle of 1938 to the end of 1940 both employment and 
average hours worked in machine-tool plants showed an almost unii- 
terrupted increase. Since the beginning of 1941, however, averaze 
hours worked in the industry have tended to level off at around © 
hours per week, indicating that a peak has been reached in averaye 
hours per worker. The availability of data covering operating sch«'- 
ules in March 1941, for 76 of the 85 plants, permits a comparison o/ 
employment by shift in March and in June in identical plants. E1- 
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ployment in these 76 plants increased by 6,200, or 10.1 percent, be- 
:veen March and June 1941. Proportionately greater increases in the 
number of workers occurred on the second and third shifts than on 
‘he main shift. Employment on the third shift increased by 26.2 
percent, on the second by 15.1 percent, and on the day shift by 7.1 
percent. As a result, the percentage of all the workers in these 76 
plants employed outside the main shift increased from 29.2 in March 
to 31.2 in June. The amount of overtime worked per worker showed 
no change during the 3-month interval. 

The distribution of all workers in the 85 plants, by shift, shows 68.6 
percent working on the main shift, 24.6 percent on the second, and 
5.8 percent on the third shift. Any analysis of the extent of utilization 
of plant facilities based on the ratio of employment on the various 
shifts must take into account the various factors governing operations 
in machine-tool plants. For instance, in many of the surveyed plants, 
all productive machines were running full time, with the same number 
of operators on each shift. In these plants, however, 60 percent or 
more of the total plant force was engaged on the main shift, the pre- 
ponderance of workers on this shift resulting from the operations of 
assembly, maintenance, and supply units which, in most instances 
with one shift per day, keep pace with continuous operation of pro- 
duction departments. 

In response to an inquiry as to what considerations prevented the ex- 
pansion of capacity by operating second and third shifts with forces as 
large as the main shift, 61 plants stated that they had encountered 
shortages of skilled workers, 24 plants were held up by shortages of 
supervisory personnel, 20 plants reported difficulties in securing suffi- 
cient materials, parts, and supplies, 11 plants had inadequate equip- 
ment, and 6 plants stated that legal restrictions such as maximum- 
hour laws for women affected their operating schedules. Eight plants 
employing 20,200 wage earners stated that they were operating their 
shifts at the maximum with present facilities. In these 8 plants, 42 
percent of the workers were employed on the added shifts. 

Among the 55 plants operating on a 2-shift schedule, there was con- 
siderable variation among the individual plants in the percent of work- 
ers employed on the second shift. The maximum shift ratio being used 
in any of the plants was 65:35, that is, 65 workers on the first shift to 35 
on the second. The percent of workers on the second shift in other 
plants ranged from the maximum of 35 percent to less than 10 percent 
in a few plants. The average shift ratio for all the 2-shift plants was 
77:23. The majority of the 2-shift plants were operating in excess of 
20 hours per day and 6 days per week. Virtually all the wage earners 
worked overtime during the week, averaging 14.4 hours. 

In the 26 plants running 3 shifts per day, the percentage of workers - 
on the, added shifts ranged from 15.up to 55 percent. The average 
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for all the plants was 40 percent. In anumber of these plants. {o, 
departments operated two long shifts while the rest of the plan: ray, 


three 8-hour shifts. Overtime in 


3-shift plants averaged 10.5 hours per 


week for more than 90 percent of the workers. 
Tables 1 to 3 show the distribution of all workers in the 85 plants 


according to shift worked and 


give a distribution of 2- and 3-shifi 


plants according to the ratio of workers on the added shifts. 


TaBLe 1.—Employment in the Machine-Tool Industry According to Shift, June 194) 









































Employees working on— 
Shift schedule Number —_First shift Second shift Third shit, 
of plants ur shi 
Number! Percent | Number! Percent | Number! Percent 
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TaB_e 2.—Employment in 2-Shift Machine-Tool Plants, June 1941 
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Taste 3.—Employment in 3-Shift Machine-Tool Plants, June 1941 





Percent of employees on added shift 
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Number Percent working on— 
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As the survey was restricted 


to the larger plants in the industry 


(100 employees or over) it is of interest to note any variation in oper- 
ating schedules that exist in the surveyed plants when grouped in 
size classes. As shown in table 4 below, the largest plants (1,000 
employees or over) were operating the heaviest shift schedules. In 
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these plants, 35 percent of the workers were employed outside the 
main shift. In the smallest plants, those with between 100 and 250 
employees, less than 20 percent of the plant force was on the added 
shifts. Slightly more overtime was being worked in the smaller plants 
than in the large plants. 


TaBLeE 4.—Distribution of Plants by Size 























Employees working on— 
Num- 
Number of employees in plant ber of First shift | Second shift Third shift 
plants 
Number Percent Number) Percent | Number] Percent 

nn ARO E GURL ER SR RT Eek 85 | 48, 211 | 68.6 | 17,329 24. 6 4, 765 6.8 
1,000 or more empiayets.. PL ASAS ee. 19 | 31,103 64.7 | 12,736 26. 5 4, 259 8.8 
500 to 1,000 employees..._--__-____---- 13| 7,165 76.6 | 2,052 21.9 140 1.5 
250 to 500 employees... _ - - hvesdthea' 22| 5,7 74.2| 1,640 21.2 356 4.6 
Less than 250 employees _- ---_- See ae 31 4,217 82. 2 901 17.6 10 2 




















Wide variations existed among the surveyed plants in the number 
of hours per week which the plant operated. In the 2-shift plants 
weekly schedules in the individual plants ranged from 85 to over 150 
hours and in 3-shift plants from 120 to 168 hours during the week. 
The average hours worked per week for all workers in 2-shift plants 
was 54.5 as compared with 49.7 for workers in 3-shift plants. The 
average for each worker was highest in 2-shift plants operating be- 
tween 130 and 140 hours per week. In these plants the average hours 
worked during the week was 60.7. In 2-shift plants working longer 
schedules than 140 hours, individual worker averages declined as the 
result of staggering of shifts. Table 5 shows the distribution of 
multi-shift plants according to weekly operation schedules. 


TaBLe 5.—Distribution of Multi-Shift Plants According to Number of Hours Operated 
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EXECUTIVE ORDERS SUSPENDING 8-HOUR Dy 
War Department Projects * 


APPLICATION of the 8-hour law was suspended for laborers 4) 
mechanics employed by the War Department in the construc; joy, 
within the United States of public works which are necessary for :},,. 
national defense, under the terms of an Executive order issued .), 
August 8, 1941. Similar action has previously been taken w;\, 
respect to labor on projects in outlying areas.? For hours in excess «\f 
8 per day the overtime pay is to be not less than one and one-});\|{ 
times the regular hourly rate of wages. 

Section 1 of the act of August 1, 1892 (27 Stat. 340), as amended |)y 
the act of March 3, 1913 (37 Stat. 726 (U.S. C., title 40, section 32). 
provides that the 8-hour day shall apply for laborers and mechanics 
employed by the Government on any public work of the United 
States except in case of extraordinary emergency. 

Previous legislation authorized contractors and subcontractors 
engaged in building for the War Department to use workers in excess 
of 8 hours daily. Thus, a disparity existed as between the staadarii- 
of employment on projects for which contracts were let and those 
carried out by the War Department. This situation, combined with: 
the acute shortage of skilled labor, made it difficult to obtain and 
retain adequate personnel on War Department work. 

The 8-hour day law was suspended for the categories of labor 
mentioned for the duration of the emergencies proclaimed by the 
President on September 8, 1939, and May 27, 1941. 


Public Works in Hawaii * 


By Executive order of August 20, the 8-hour day law is suspend! 
insofar as it applies to mechanics and laborers employed by the \\ar 
Department in the Territory of Hawaii. The suspension is designe 
to facilitate the defense effort and is to be in effect for the duration 0! 
emergency. Similar action was taken previously with respect \ 
employees of these categories in other outlying aieas.* 


OOOOOOS 


WORKING AGREEMENTS FOR SHIPBUILDING 
INDUSTRY 


NATION-WIDE stabilization of the shipbuilding industry for ‘\\ 
duration of the emergency has been established under agreeme!i'- 


1 Federal Register. August 15, 1941 (p. 4069). 
* See Monthly Labor Review for August 1941 (p. 479). 
* Federal Register. August 22, 1941 (p. 4289). 
* See Monthly Labor Review for August 1941 (p. 479). 
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ratified by shipbuilding firms and unions on the Atlantic and Pacific 
Coasts and in the Great Lakes and Gulf Coast regions.! The terms 
of the Pacific Coast agreement establishing zone standards were sum- 
marized in an earlier issue of the Monthly Labor Review; ? those for 
the remaining three regions are shown below. 

Kach agreement is for 2 years and was approved by the Office of 
Production Management, the United States Navy, and the Maritime 
Commission. At the end of 1 year wage rates are subject to adjust- 
ment on the basis of changes in the cost of living. Machinery is 
provided to settle grievances, and strikes and lock-outs are banned. 
Limitation on production is forbidden. 

The agreement for the Atlantic Coast shipbuilding industry specifies 
a basic hourly wage rate of $1.12 for first-class skilled mechanics, 
with corresponding percentage changes for other employees. Pay 
for overtime in excess of the standard 40-hour week is at time and one- 
half, with double time for work performed on Sundays and holidays. 

For Great Lakes shipyards a basic hourly wage of $1.12 is fixed 
for the standard first-class mechanics, with corresponding percentage 
increases for all other hourly paid employees. Shift work is permitted, 
with a 40-cent differential for second- and third-shift workers for each 
full-shift period. 

Time and a half is authorized for work in excess of 8 hours in 1 day 
or 40 hours in 1 week, and for all Saturday work, with double time for 
Sundays and holidays. 

Restrictions are imposed on the use of “premium men.”’ Premiums 
now being paid for special skills above basic mechanic’s wage will be 
maintained, but neither the number of premium men nor the amount 
of the premium may be increased without official Navy and/or Mari- 
time Commission approval. 

In Gulf Coast shipyards, the basic wage is $1.07 an hour for standard 
skilled mechanics, with “equitable raises” for other employees, a 40-cent 
additional payment for second and third shifts, time and one-half 
for overtime, with double time on Sundays and holidays, and double 
time for all ship repair except large Government conversion jobs. 


OPOOOR 


SUSPENSION OF SATURDAY HALF-HOLIDAY IN 
HAWAITL® 


THE provision of law granting a Saturday half-holiday to certain 
Federal employees was suspended by Executive order of August 20, 
for all civil employees of the War Department and the Coast Guard 





' U. 8. Office of Production Management. Labor Division. Press release Nos. 562, 882, and 1037. 
* See Monthly Labor Review for May 1941 (p. 1162). 
* Federal Register. August 22, 1941 (p. 4289). 
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and their field services engaged in the performance of labor or dutics 
in the Territory of Hawaii. This suspension conforms with prey ioy< 
action with respect to such employees engaged in other areas?! ayq jx 
a defense measure taken for the duration of the emergency. 


POOPOOS 


NYA WORK PROGRAM FOR DEFENSE 


ON JULY 1, 1941, the youth work defense program was inaugurated 
as a special project by the National Youth Administration to ena}e 
out-of-school youth to acquire work experience and to prepare them 
for employment in defense industries. The National Youth Adminis. 
tration Appropriation Act of 1942 provided $60,000,000 for this 
purpose. The direct objective of this legislation is the preparation 
of 368,000 young persons for employment in private defense jobs in 
12 months, ending June 30, 1942. 

Under the program for defense the kinds of jobs open to NYA youth 
are for the most part manual operations in the metal and mechanical 
lines. The primary emphasis is on the preparation of these young 
people to do necessary jobs in the aviation, shipbuilding, and machine- 
tool industries, and in other bottle-neck industries. 

Several thousand mechanical workshops already in operation under 
the National Youth Administration are being utilized to give young 
persons practical experience. In these shops “production is organize 
on a basis similar to that obtained in private industry. Large-pro- 
duction methods and assembly-line techniques are employed where- 
ever practicable.” 

Among the shops used in the defense program are those engaged 
in the following activities: Aviation mechanics, machine work, sheet- 
metal work, welding, pattern making, electrical work, radio, forge, 
foundry, and industrial sewing. 

Some of these shops are resident centers (camp-type projects) 
where the young people live as well as work. Those who reside at the 
center pay for their subsistence on these projects by a pay-roll de- 
duction from their gross wage which is somewhat higher than the wage 
paid to young people on nonresident projects. 

The greater number of the workshops are of the nonresident or loca! 
type. Young workers on local projects live at home and report for 
their NYA employment in the same way as they would in private 
industry. 


Related Training 


In addition to the practical experience the workers acquire, they 
take specific training in public vocational-school shops and classes. 





1 See Monthly Labor Review for August 1941 (p. 479). 
2 United States. National Youth Administration. Youth, Jobs and Defense. Washington, 1941. 
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In illustration, in localities in which the vocational schools have the 
requisite facilities, classes will be organized in courses related to the 
work being done on work projects sponsored by the NYA. In sec- 
tions in which the vocational schools have not the requisite training 
facilities, such schools will use the NYA equipment but furnish the 
instructors required for the classes. The local vocational-school 
systems are reimbursed for the expense of providing classroom in- 
struction to NYA workers through an appropriation administered 
by the United States Office of Education. 


Cooperation by State Employment Services 


Youth who apply to the State employment services for defense 
work, who are in need of jobs but have no experience and‘ training 
for such work, are referred to the National Youth Administration. 
When these young persons meet the requirements of the NYA and 
when NYA work is available, they may be employed under the de- 
fense program. 

Recommendations of the State employment services largely determine the 
types of practical work experience and related training which are made available 
to the youth employed. These recommendations are based on actual requests 
from private industry for workers for given occupations. In determining the 
jobs for which young people are to be fitted, both the immediate and the antici- 
pated demands of private industry are taken into account. The defense program 
operates on a two- or three-shift-a-day basis, and the maximum number of youth 
employed during any given month will not exceed 100,000. However, it is an- 
ticipated that there will be a complete turn-over of youth every 3 months.' 


Wages and Hours 


Under the NYA work program for defense, young persons are em- 
ployed 169 hours per month less the number of hours they attend 
related training classes. For instance, in localities where they spend 
60 hours per month in the related training classes carried on by the 
vocational schools, they are employed 100 hours per month on NYA 
work. The wages “that young people on local projects receive from 
the National Youth Administration for the national defense projects 
vary between $22 and $25 a month, depending on geographical loca- 
tion.” The gross wage at resident centers is $20 per month for part - 
time and $30 for full-time work. 


Production for Public Agencies 


The work performed by young persons on NYA defense projects is 
done for public agencies. For instance, the workshops in which 
they are engaged produce cots and lockers for the United States Army, 
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duffle bags and minor torpedo parts for the United States Nayy 
garbage cans for municipal departments of sanitation, recreaticn) 
equipment for public parks, dies and tools for other workshops of ¢ hy. 
N YA, and numerous similar items. 

In order to eliminate any competition with private industry, non» 
of these products are sold in the open market, and to avoid the (js. 
placement of persons regularly employed, only jobs not included jy 
the regular budgets of sponsoring agencies are undertaken. 

The NYA program for defense work employs both young men an 
young women. The young women’s jobs are similar to those in which, 
women are currently employed in national defense industries, 41¢ 
include light machine work, machine inspection, electrical and racic 
work, and industrial sewing. 

The aim of the defense program is to enable young people to develop a sing), 
skill and to do a specific job such as operating a lathe, drill press, or a welder 
Safety practices, ability to follow directions, punctuality, and good workmans})jp 


are emphasized. In this manner youth are equipped to contribute immediate, 
to increased defense production when they are placed in private industry. 


Placement in Private Industry 


The State employment services handle the greater part of the work 
of placing youth in defense industries. ‘All young people employ e« 
by the National Youth Administration are required to maintain 
active registration with their State employment services and to 
accept any bona fide offer of private employment that may become 
available.’’ The records of NYA workers are furnished from time to 
time to the State employment services. These reports note the prog- 
ress made and any additional qualifications such workers may be 
acquiring so that when suitable opportunities become available these 
young people may be referred to private employers who have re- 
quested workers similarly equipped. 

The Director of Defense Training for the Federal Security Agency 
is directing and supervising the work of the National Youth Adminis- 
tration, the State employment services, and the public vocationa! 
schools—all of which agencies are cooperating in the youth defense- 
work program. To facilitate the coordination of this program, a 
council has been created in each State with 3 members—the State 
Youth Administrator, the State Director of the Employment Service, 
and the State Director of Vocational Education, or their represent :- 
tives. 

To be eligible for work on the NYA defense program, young perso! 
“must be citizens of the United States, 17 through 24 years old, out 0! 
school, and in need of jobs.”” Each employee is obliged to take 
oath of allegiance to the United States, which certifies also that tl: 
applicant for the job “is not a member of any organization whic 
advocates overthrow of the Government by force or violence.”’ 
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OCCUPATIONAL BASIS OF DRAFT DEFERMENT IN 
GREAT BRITAIN? 


ON THE day that Britain declared war on Germany, September 3, 
1939, the National Service Act was put into effect creating a con- 
scription program which made all men between 18 and 41 years of 
age liable for military service. Responsibility for the conscription 
program was entrusted to the Ministry of Labor and National Service 
to be administered through its 1,563 employment offices.? This 
agency’s nation-wide organization, trained staff, and knowledge of 
labor-market conditions made it particularly well equipped for the 
task. 

An initial step in the program was the registration at the employ- 
ment offices of all men of military age (18 to 41). An expert in 
occupational classification questioned each registrant concerning his 
present occupation and previous work experience. On the basis of 
this information the registrant was given a code number indicating 
his occupational classification. The accuracy of the classification 
was immediately checked by correspondence between the Ministry 
and the registrant’s employer or others qualified to pass judgment. 
The classification as finally established provided the key for the 
decision as to whether the man could best serve his country in the 
armed forces or in industry. 


Schedule of Reserved Occupations 


The Ministry has drawn up a master blueprint for the allocation 
of Britain’s manpower which is called the “Schedule of Reserved 
Occupations and Protected Work.’’ The schedule is an occupational 
list setting forth the conditions under which men in specified occupa- 
tions are reserved for service in industry. This reservation means 
that the individual will not be called up for military service and in 
most cases will not be accepted for such service even though he 
volunteers. 





' This article is based on publications of the British Ministry of Labor and National Service and data 
made available by the British Library of Information, New York, N. Y. 

? According to the 1941 Handbook of the Ministry of Labor and National Service (p. 13), there are 507 
employment exchanges situated in the more important areas. Less important areas are served by 265 
mployment offices, 450 branch employment offices, and 341 local agencies. 
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The schedule was designed to meet different degrees of occupationa| 
shortage. In occupations in which marked shortages of qualified 
workers were already theatening the success of the defense prodye- 
tion program, all men were reserved. In other occupations in whic}, 
a surplus of workers was known to exist, no reservation was estab- 
lished. Between these two extremes were those occupations in which 
different degrees of shortage were expected to develop if men were 
drawn from them to serve in the armed forces. To meet this latter 
situation a flexible system of reservation by age groups was utilized. 
The general principle of this system is illustrated in the following 
simplified situation: It is assumed that 2,600 blast-furnace tenders 
ure required for necessary industrial activity and there are in the 
entire country 3,000 blast-furnace tenders with the cumulative age 
distribution shown in the accompanying statement. 


Cumulative age distribution: Number 
rr rn i owe pew, 
ae Voums Gr Gee One Over... ee .-<- & OOO 
22 years of age and over._............-..--.. il. wn See 
een namene 2, 400 


The necessary 2,600 workers would be assured by reserving al] 
those individuals 22 years of age or over. This system allows for 
adjustment to changes that take place in the demand for blast- 
furnace tenders. If expansion in steel-plant capacity were planned 
which would increase the required number of blast-furnace tenders 
to 2,800, the age of reservation in the schedule would be changed 
and all those 20 years of age and over would be reserved.’ Actually, 
the determination of an age of reservation is somewhat more compli- 
cated. Account must be teken of men who will not be accepted 
into the armed forces, because they are physically unfit for military 
duty or are deferred for other reasons. Many of these individuals 
will be employed in defense industry even though they are not given 
reservation. 


Sources of Labor-Market Information 


It is obvious that the efficient functioning of the system of reserva- 
tion by age groups required accurate and up-to-date statistics on 
the labor-market situation. The occupational information obtained 
by the registration of men of military age has been supplemented by 
registrations of women and older men at the employment offices. 
Additional information was obtained by special registrations of 
workers qualified to perform work in certain essential industries 
such as shipbuilding and steel manufacture. Although not spe- 
cifically designed to gather occupational information, the general 





? This system of occupational deferment was developed by Mr. G. H. Ince, Under Secretary at the Min- 
istry of Labor and National Service. In May 1941 he was made Director General of Manpower. 
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registration of the entire population held in September 1939 did 
provide some useful data. 

The Ministry is in an excellent position to gauge the demand for 
labor because both industry and the armed forces come to it with 
their requests for additional manpower. Under the Emergency 
Powers Act of May 1940 the Ministry may specify groups of employ- 
ers who are required to notify the Ministry’s employment offices of 
any vacancy and to fill the vacancy through such offices. As chair- 
man of a policy-making committee, known as the “Production Execu- 
tive”’ the Minister of Labor and National Service meets with the 
representatives of the Ministries of Supply, Aircraft Production, the 
Admiralty, and the Board of Trade to consider questions of war pro- 
duction and their effect upon the labor requirements. Thus, with a 
knowledge of the supply of and demand for workers in various occu- 
pations the Ministry is able to adjust the ages of reservation for each 
occupation so as to obtain the most effective allocation of manpower. 


Military Versus Industry Demands for Workers 


The Ministry realized that, to keep in repair the instruments of 
modern warfare, large numbers of skilled workers were needed in the 
armed forces. The entrance of skilled workers into the armed forces 
presented a special problem because this demand was in conflict with 
a similar demand from essential industries. The Ministry decided to 
allow the entrance of some of these workers into the armed forces, 
provided it was guaranteed that they would serve in a trade capacity. 
For example, although all aircraft joiners were deferred from general 
military service, the schedule provided that those from 18 to 21 years 
of age might be called for service in the armed forces in a trade capac- 
ity. Special arrangements were also worked out which made it 
possible for the armed forces to call for volunteers to fill highly 
technical posts and apply for the operation of the schedule to be waived 
in respect to such volunteers. 

The worker’s position under the schedule is periodically reviewed. 
If a man is found to have left his reserved occupation, steps are taken 
to call him up for military service. Persons normally employed in 
reserved occupations continue to be regarded as reserved under the 
schedule even though they may fall temporarily out of employment. 
In exceptional cases, the calling up of men employed in occupations 
not reserved in the schedule can be deferred on the ground that the 
work being undertaken by the employer is of vital importance and 
would be interfered with if the workers concerned were taken away 
from it immediately. It is interesting to note that, although women 
are not liable for military service, those in certain occupations im- 
portant to the war effort are listed in the schedule as being reserved 
at their occupations and are not allowed to volunteer for full-time 
civil-defense work. 
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GAUGE OF IMPORTANCE OF INDUSTRY 


As Britain’s war effort expanded and the demands of the aro, 
forces and of defense industry became greater, the Ministry foun j; 
necessary to modify its principle of occupational deferment so as {, 
take into account the importance of the industry in which the ma) 
was employed. Men in critical occupations had been deferred regs). 
less of the industry in which they were employed, in order that tho.) 
in nondefense employment would be available when defense industrivs 
expanded. However, when considerable expansion in the lay; 
requirements of defense industries took place the Ministry found i; 
difficult to secure the transfer of workers to such employment. Under 
the Emergency Powers Act the Ministry of Labor and National! 
Service had the power to demand such transfers, but it showed a ro- 
luctance to use compulsion. As an alternative the Ministry revise 
the schedule so as to make workers in nondefense industries more 
liable for induction into the armed forces. This procedure operates as 
follows: The schedule now lists two ages of reservation for many 
occupations, the lower age being for employees of firms included in 
the register and the higher age for workers at other establishments. 
For example, steel benders employed by firms included in the register 
are deferred from military service if they are 25 years of age or over. 
Steel benders employed by establishments not on the register are 
deferred only if they are 35 years of age or over. 

In order to distinguish between defense and nondefense employ- 
ment, a register of individual firms important to the defense effort was 
drawn up by the Ministry of Labor and National Service. In cases 
where firms were engaged in both defense production and nondeferse 
production, only those portions of the establishment directly con- 
nected with the defense program were eligible for inclusion in the reg- 
ister of protected establishments. Thus, the reservation of a man of 
military age was increasingly made to depend not only on his occu- 
pation or age but likewise on the importance of the work performed. 

The entire system of occupational deferment has been designed 10 
insure flexibility, to allow adjustment to the rapidly changing labor- 
market situation. The Ministry keeps in close touch with the nec:s 
of industry and the armed forces; and the Schedule of Reserved Occi'- 
pations and Protected Work is periodically revised to meet chances 


in manpower requirements. By these means, the skill and effort 0! 


the population may be efficiently allocated to the successful proseci- 
tion of the war. 


oe 
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PROVISIONS FOR SOLDIERS’ DEPENDENTS IN 
SOUTH AFRICA 


|\ South Africa dependents of volunteers in the armed forces are pro- 
vided for by the State, by employers, and by other schemes. A brief 
account of various provisions is here given.' 


State Allowances 


The grants made by the State for the dependents of enlisted men 
are made possible through general taxation. The volunteer himself, 
however, must aJlot not less than half of the pay received in his particu- 
lar rank. The allowances are on a uniform scale, regardless of local 
variations in cost of living. Paymasters’ offices have been opened 
in 10 cities. 

The State makes these grants under three general procedures, the 
first for soldiers’ dependents who are of European races; the second for 
wives and children of colored and Asiatic soldiers; and the third for the 
family responsibilities of the Bantu natives in the South African forces. 

Allowances are made to legal wives, separated and divorced wives 
for whom a court order has decreed maintenance, legitimate and ille- 
gitimate children, stepchildren living in the enlisted man’s household, 
and the legal guardian of separated children. The total allowance of 
4s. 6d. per day for wives is based on an allowance of 2s. 6d. for quarters, 
a family allowance of 1s., and an allowance of 1s. for rations. The 


basic daily rates of pay and allowances of the South African forces are 
as follows: 


Basic Daily Rates of Pay and of Allowances of the of Men in South African Forces 














Allowances 
] 
Rank Pay Each 
Quar- : tamile | Child 
—_ | Rations | Family | under 
| 18 
Tiel eee es Coes ieee 
| | | 
1 oe & ag@ay gas 2.08 8. 4. 
, ies OS I ae sho 3 6 2 6) 1 0 1 0 1 0 
Lance corporal... _- “3 PAT ra: cop HO} 8 Ot 1 0 1 0} 1 0 
Corporal ___ _. ‘ = a 6 0 2 9] 1 0} 1 0] 1 0 
Lance sergeant.__._ - Bib iiSiiainiteed Seinen 66); 29) 10; #1 0] 1 0 
Sergeant_.......... Jom : Sa ol ath 9 6 . 2 1 0 1 0 1 0 
Staff sergeant.____ : pid heilackinecsieed | 106; 3 3} 1 0 1 0 1 0 
Second-class warrant officer... _______- A? ae 39; 10 1 0} 1 0 
First-class warrant offieer_............__._..._____- , 15 0 3 9] 1 0} 1 0} 1 0 





The rates vary slightly in different branches of the army, but 
the allowances for dependents are based on the same scale. As shown 
in the above table, family and rations allowances do not vary accord- 
ing to rank, but the allowances for quarters range from 2s. 6d. per 
day for a private’s wife to 3s. 9d. per day for a warrant officer’s wife. 





‘South African Journal of Economics (quarterly journal of the Economic Society of South Africa), 
Johannesburg, December 1940: State and Private Provisions for Soldiers’ Dependents. 
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Allowances for dependents other than wives or children are hago, 
on another formula and are not automatically paid. 


In order to qualify for such allowances the volunteer must allot not less than hg); 
of his basic pay for his rank to his dependents (but if he is married and has a! reaq, 
allotted this to his wife it is not necessary to make a further allotment) ; second), 
it is necessary to establish proof that the volunteer contributed to the support oj 
these dependents and the amount of such support; thirdly, that he (and, if marrieq. 
his wife) is unable, under present circumstances, to continue such support; and. 
finally, that the dependent is actually in need of the allowance (this is not inter. 
preted in terms of absolute need but in relation to the loss of income sustained 
as a result of the volunteer’s enlistment). The general principle laid down is t}a; 
the allowance together with the allotment shall not exceed the amount contributed 
by the volunteer prior to enlistment. In practice this is, however, being interpreted 
that the total present income of the dependent, whatever its source (whether ), 
virtue of employer’s contribution of part pay, employment of dependent who ma, 
not previously have worked, etc.) may not exceed the pre-service contribution of 
the volunteer, minus the estimated costs of his pre-service keep (if he were living 
with the dependent). 


No married rates of pay are applicable to the members of the 
Women’s Auxiliary Air Force or the Women’s Auxiliary Army 
Service. The rate of pay of these women is fixed at 6s. 6d. per day if 
the member supplies her own accommodation and rations (rate of 
pay per day, 3s. 6d; allowance for rations and quarters, 3s). 

Non-European dependents —Allowances for the dependents of men 
in the Cape Corps and the Indian Service Corps are restricted to their 
wives and children, and the rates are not the same as for the European 
forces. 

The married privates of the Native Military Corps are paid at 
a higher rate than single privates, and allot a part of their pay to 
their dependents. 


Contributions by Employers 


Employers could not be compelled to pay part of the wages o! 
volunteers to their dependents. However, efforts have been made to 
encourage such voluntary contributions. The State, Provincial, and 
civic administrations have instituted procedures which the business 
community has followed as best it could. 


With regard to State employment, married and single men are treated alike | 
that the difference between civilian and military pay is made up (where militar: 
pay exceeds civilian pay no allowance is made). Employment is considered to ! 
continuous so that annual increments and other privileges accrue. After cov- 
siderable efforts on the part of woman civil servants the previous ban on their 
attesting for full-time service has been removed and they are now to be treated 0! 
the same principle of making up the difference between civilian and military })4: 
The principle adopted by most municipalities is either that of following the abo 
system or, more usually, paying half pay to married volunteers, quarter pa) ' 
single men and considering single men with dependents on their individual mer 
with the object of approximating their condition to that of married men. 


en 
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The Transvaal Chamber of Mines places its men with dependents on 
half pay and those without dependents on quarter pay and also grants 
medical benefits and savings allowances. The Natal sugar industry in 
all cases makes up the difference between the civilian and the military 
pay and disregards promotion after enlistment. The Federated 
Chamber of Industries has recommended to its constituent bodies that 
their married male employees be granted half of their normal pay, 
single men without dependents one-quarter pay, and single men with 
dependents up to half pay. It is provided, in general, that the 
military pay and allowance, together with the employer’s grant, 
should not be greater than the man’s previous income. The chambers 
of commerce have recommended measures along the same lines to their 
members, although the suggestion is not always made that the total 
income for military service and from employers should not be higher 
than pre-enlistment earnings. 

Information from different sections of the country “indicates that 
there is a genuine attempt to comply with the recommendations made, 
but naturally there is some individual variation, depending very 
largely upon the size of the firm, its resources and reserves, the 
proportion of men who have enlisted, and the proportion that the 
wage bill bears to total costs.” 

The schemes referred to above are almost wholly restricted to the 
permanent personnel in professional, executive, administrative, 
clerical, and certain industrial occupations. In some industries in 
which labor mobility is considerable, war-benefit funds to which both 
employers and employees contribute have been established. 

Information concerning the proportion of volunteers actually re- 
ceiving contributions from employers, and the amounts of those 
contributions, by industries, by commercial enterprises, geographical 
regions, or individual towns, is not obtainable. It is, therefore, 
not possible to estimate the financial costs to the industrial, com- 
merical, and professional communities of the existing voluntary 
South African schemes for soldiers’ family allowances. 

No resolutions on the subject have been passed by chambers of 
industry and commerce, but “there is within these bodies as also in 
the community in general, a steadily growing volume of opinion that 
the present voluntary system, with its unavoidable inequities, should 
give way to a national system, in which, by means of a special depend- 
ents’ (or defense) tax, every member of the community would 
be assessed in accordance with his ability to pay.” 


Governor General’s National War Fund 


Although defense allowances may be improved in the matter of 
eligibility, classification of dependents, the amounts of grants, and 
administration, some families will always need additional aid. The 
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fact that all families are not now receiving employers’ allowa),.,< 
makes it imperative to have some kind of flexible organization to ({¢,) 
with especially unfortunate situations. The general policy of ¢}, 
Governor General’s National War Fund, which is supported by |), 
community, is to accept “‘the obligation of making such provisior, {,; 
soldiers’ dependents, as will enable the family to be maintained 
condition of reasonable comfort, and as far as possible, at the s; 
standard as that enjoyed prior to the volunteers’ enlistment.’ 
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WPA UNEMPLOYMENT ESTIMATES 


THE Work Projects Administration’s Monthly Report of Unemploy- 
ment represents the first attempt to obtain current data on the size 
of the labor force and unemployment through actual monthly field 
counts. Unemployment in August was estimated at 5,300,000 out of 
a labor force of 55,800,000 persons, exclusive of those in the armed 
forces. 

These data are significant because they present a picture of the labor 
force as in a continuous state of flux, rather than as a static segment of 
the population. Characteristically most men of working age and a 
considerable proportion of the women are continuously in the labor 
market, either working or looking for work. But large numbers of 
school children enter the labor market during the summer months, and 
significant numbers of adults also enter and withdraw from the labor 
market from time to time. From February to July of this year, the 
total number in the labor force increased by 3,600,000. As a result, 
despite an increase of 4,800,000 in employment, the number seeking 
work declined by only 1,200,000. Even in months when the entrance 
of school children is not a factor, substantial fluctuations in the labor 
force are shown. Thus, between November and December of last 
year the labor force declined by 700,000. With a decline of 200,000 
in employment, unemployment declined by 500,000. 


TaBL_e 1.—Estimated Civilian Labor Force, Employment, and Unemployment, 
April 1940—August 1941 





1] | 
| Estimated number (mil- | Estimated number (mil- 
lions of persons) lions of persons) 

i 

] 








Month and year pe Month and year 


| Labor | Em- | Unem- 
| force | ployed | ployed ! || 


Labor Em- | Unem- 
force | ployed |ployed ! 





1940 | 1941 

i 53.9) 45.1 8.8 || January 52.8 45.2 7.6 
Mey... .2.----------- 54.7) 46.3 8.4 || February -| 82.7 45.5 7.2 
FUNG... .ecnccmeccececcee 56.3} 47.7 Sy (ll ATR 52.4 45.6 6.8 
TERY . nec cancscamasescces 57.0) 47.7 9.3 || April ee et 46.7 | 6.6 
RNGUED, «6 penuupnciicoccon 5.7) 47.8 8.9 || May. Rs al -~ Ae 48.3 57 
6. o-toseae 55.2; 48.1 ey. -\aeneee | 557] 49.8! 5.9 
ee 54.8 47.4 i RT RTS te. 56.0 0. 4 | 5.6 
November............... | 53.9) 46.3 I ale. 55.8 50. 5 | 5.3 
December inniel aan 7.1 |] 





Includes persons on public emergency work projects, including NYA student work projects 
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During the period from April 1940 to August 1941, the numbe+ of 
persons unemployed declined from 8,800,000 to 5,300,000. With the 
beginning of the school year in September, a further decline in uner.- 
ployment may be expected. 

The reduction in unemployment during the past 16 months affected 
the various age groups quite differently. There was an increase of 
about 750,000 (apart from seasonal changes) in employment of persons 
under 24, despite a substantial reduction in the labor force of these 
ages as a result of inductions into the armed forces. The num)yer 
unemployed in this age group declined from about 4,000,000 last 
summer to about 2,200,000 this August, or from over 25 percent to 
only slightly over 15 percent of the labor force. The seasonal with- 
drawals from the labor force in September will further reduce unem- 
ployment in this age group. 

The effect of inductions into the armed forces in the age group 
25-54 was less important, and the decline in the labor force in this 
age group was slight. Employment increased by about 1,500,000, 
while unemployment declined from over 4,000,000 to 2,200,000, or 
from about 12 percent to less than 7 percent of the labor force. This 
was a sharper deeline than that shown by either of the other two 
age groups. 

The increase in employment in the age group over 55 was propor- 
tionately iarger than that in either the younger or the middle-age 
group, and was accompanied by an increase of 500,000 in the labor 
force. Practically all of the increases took place since March of 
this year. While the unemployment rate declined less than in other 
groups, the fact that 500,000 additional older workers have been drawn 
into the labor market is notable. 

The WPA data are based on a monthly survey of a carefully 
selected cross section of the population. Sample households are 
selected at random within a group of 54 counties in 38 States, chosen 
as representative of the country as a whole. The same definitions 
and in general the same enumeration procedures are used as in the 
Population Census of 1940. 


Comparison With 1940 Census 


In order to make possible direct comparison with Census figures, 
the April 1940 survey was arranged to coincide with the Census date. 
Comparisons between the two sets of data indicate fairly close agree- 
ment, as showr. in the following figures. There is only an insignifican' 
difference between employment totals shown by the two surveys. 
though the WPA unemployment and labor-force figures are botli 
somewhat higher than the preliminary Census estimates. Part of 
this difference appears to be due to the fairly large group whose labor- 
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market status was reported as ‘‘unknown”’ in the preliminary Census 
reports. Moreover, the Census total for public emergency workers 
was about 1 million less than the number on the pay rolls of Federal 
emergency work agencies at the time of the Census, while the similar 
undercount in the WPA survey appears to have been considerably 
smaller. Final tabulations by the Census will probably reduce the 
number of unknown and misclassified items, and thereby bring the 
two sets of data into closer agreement. 


WPA Census! 
(millions) (millions) 


Total noninstitutional civilian population 14 years of age and 


8 ee ee, et ey ee ee ee Sip eeictals a FC 99. 4 
kind < econ ap eanesa-aucus ee eS 52. 5 
ee SS Sees ee ee) | 45. 0 
SERRE Che imines Seeeest 3 43. 7 

Not at work but having jobs_____- . et ret ae 1. 4 13 
oo ar Toe ee & ae 8. 8 7.5 

On public emergency work _- ne dls oral ana sii 2.7 2. 4 
Seeking work... .........-_-- Se a 6. 1 5. 1 

Not in labor force. -..............-- Ss Pa eae 45. 1 
Engaged in home housework - -_ __ one eC a Sores Ff 28. 8 
EE ‘ a ee 9. 1 
Pee WE... 2. ied. ee oe Sas 5. 1 5.2 
EES NS ee ee ‘ s ecepbadaematie 1. 6 2. 0 
Labor-market status unknown - - - _-__- Fi h % 1.8 


1 Sixteenth Census of the United States, 1940, Release P-4, No. 5. (April 25, 1941.) Figures for total 
population, labor force, and employed exclude an estimated 355 thousand men in the armed forces in conti- 
nental United States. Figures for total population and persons not in labor force exclude 1,226 thousand 
persons in institutions. 


Rural-Urban Differences 


The direct enumeration of the working population on a sample basis 
each month facilitates further analysis in much greater detail than is 
possible in connection with other current estimates. In addition to 
more accurate summary figures, this survey permits compilations of 
monthly data on the basis of such characteristics as urban-rural 
residence, age, sex, and hours of work. 

Fluctuations in employment, unemployment, and the size of the 
labor force were greatest in rural counties throughout the period 
from April 1940 to August 1941, reflecting seasonal changes in agri- 
cultural activity. The five largest cities, on the other hand, experi- 
enced the smallest amount of month-to-month change. The percent 
unemployed among the population 14 years of age and over was con- 
sistently highest in the five metropolitan centers and lowest in the 
rural counties. Percentage estimates of employment, unemployment, 
and the labor force since April 1940 for the urban and rural counties, 
with the five largest cities (New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, 
and Los Angeles) reported separately, are shown in table 2. 
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TapLe 2.—Percentage Estimates of Labor Force, Employment, and Unemployyen;, 
Urhan and Rural Counties and 5 Largest Cities, April 1940—August 194] 


{ Figures are expressed as percent of noninstitutional civil population 14 years of age and over in ea 





Labor force ! Employed ! Unemployed 
Month and | | | "ae 
| ae Other : Other) | a Other 
year ’ Five Rural) ;,_; Five ‘Rural’ ;,,; | Five 
‘eu largest UFP8D | coun- ys oeany largest UFP8D) coun-| —— largest UF bar 
(cities?) Figg 3 | tes #| * cities?) Fieg 3 | ties 4 | r ‘cities ? | ee? 
ee ala. rl bea Sa A, ae POR ee a 
1940 
April 54.3 | 58.5 | 55.2 | 51.1 45.4 | 48.3 | 45.9 | 43.3 8.9 | 10.2) 9.3 
May... ps 55.0 | 57.3 | 55.2 | 53.8 46.5 | 46.6 | 46.0 | 47.3 8.5 | 10.7/| 9.2 
June 56.6 | 57.3 | 57.0 | 55.8 | 47.9 | 46.2 47.3 | 49.5 | 8.7) 111) 97 
July. ise 57.3 | 58.8 | 58.3 | 55.3 47.9 | 46.0 | 47.8 | 48.8 | 9.4} 128 | 10.5 
August 57.0 | 58.5 | 58.1 54.7/ 48.0) 46.3 | 48.2) 48.4 9.0; 122/| 9.9 
September. 55.4 | 57.0 | 56.0 | 53.9 48.3 | 47.5 | 47.8 | 49.3 7.1} 95} 82 
October . 55.1 | 58.7 | 55.7 | 52.7 47.6 | 48.6 | 47.7 | 47.1 7.5} 10.1] 80 
November 54.0 | 58.3 | 54.7 | 51.2 46.4 | 48.6 | 46.6 | 45.3 7.6) 97] 81 
December 53.4 | 58.2 | 53.9 | 50.7 46.3 49.0 | 46.4 | 45.1 7.1) 92] 7.5 
1941 | | | | 
January - 53.0 | 58.3 53.5/ 49.9) 454/ 480/45.8/435/ 7.6) 10.3] 7.7 
February - 52.8 | 58.3 | 53.4) 49.8) 45.6) 48.3 46.0) 44.0 | 7.2| 10.0] 7.4 
March. . 62.6 | 58.1 | 53.1 | 49.5 45.8 | 48.2/ 463/440) 68] 99) 68 
April 53.7 | 57.1 | 53.8 | 51.9 | 47.0] 487/| 47.1/460) 67) 84) 67 
ay. 54.4 | 57.2 | 54.3 | 53.4 | 48.7 | 50.2) 48.5 | 48.3) 5.7} 7.0] 5.8 
June..... 56.2 | 57.7 | 55.9 | 56.2 50.2 | 50.2 | 49.7 | 51.1 | 6.0) 7.5) 6.2 
July 56.5 | 50.1| 562|55.8| 50.9/ 51.0| 506/512) 56] 8&1)| 5.6 
August. 56.3 | 58.7 | 56.1 | 55.6 51.0 | 61.0 | 50.6 | 51.5 | 6.3) 7.7) 5.5 





1 Excludes persons in the armed forces. 

2 New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, and Los Angeles. 

’ Counties with a 1940 population of 45,000 or over, except those including the five largest cities. 
4 Counties with a 1940 population of less than 45,000. 


Age Differences 


The unemployment rate among the population 14 to 24 years of 
age was consistently higher throughout the year beginning April 1‘)4() 
then that for any of the other age groups in the United States. [1 
the month of July 1941 when the supply of labor was at its peak, t!\ 
rate of unemployment among the population in the youngest ag 
group was twice as high as that of the age group 25 to 54 years. 

The differences in the incidence of unemployment already noi! 
between urban and rural areas hold for each of the three age groups «+ 
well as for all ages combined. Unemployment rates were lowest |) 
the rural counties and highest in the five metropolitan centers amor ¢ 
all age groups. 

There was a marked increase of rural youth in the labor force during 
the spring and summer months, reflecting in large part the seasona! 
upturn in agricultural activity which brought with it a correspond: » 
rise in the number of available jobs. In the five metropolitan cent«r- 
however, and to a large extent in the other urban areas also, the in{!\\ 
of students into the labor market during the summer months does 1:0! 
appear to coincide with any seasonal increase in employment. 
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Tape 3.—Labor Force and Unemployment, by Age Groups, April 1940—August 1941 


EE 





| Labor force (millions of persons) 








| 
































Number unemployed (millions) 





























Year and month Total, | 14-24 | 25-54 ss eae Total, | 14-24 | 25-54 | Se peace 
all years years of age all years years of age 
ages of age of age howe over| ages of age of age , and over 

—- ES | Ne is ee 
1940 | 
April -ooskensiebeemiagl ae 11.9 33.8 8.2 8.8 3.1 4.5 1.2 
May. ...--cukesenaeeanaa 54.7 12.6 33.7 8.4 8.4 3.0 4.2 1.2 
Tune. _..casengaaakeecesioal ae 14.2 33.7 8.4 8.6 3.6 3.9 1.1 
Joly. .....<..0eeeeeneeee = 57.0 15.2 33.5 8.3 9.3 4.1 4.0 | 1.2 
August nuimabiaatbes 56. 7 14.9 33. 5 8.3 8.9 3.8 3.9 | aoa 
Septem be? 20s ecndovewe om 55. 2 12.8 34.0 8.4 7.1 2.6 3.4 1.1 
Oetobet .... .nsdbnane teen 54.8 12.2 34.4 8.2 7.4 2.5 3.7 1.2 
NovemRGl...ckdipk sc caistabnceand 53.9 12.0 33.8 8.1 7.6 2.6 3.8 | 1.2 
Neos accndaonoral 53. 2 | 11.5 33. 5 8.2 7.1 2.4 3.6 | 1.1 
1941 
Jenteal? . «cacnciwieiemekiS os 52.8 11.3 33.3 8.2 7.6 2.6 3.8 | 1.2 
February Sept d 52.7 11.1 33.3 8.3 7.2 2.4 3.6 | 1.2 
Mareh__....3 A bcnsoee se 52.4 11.0 33. 2 8. 2 6.8 29 3.4 | 1.1 
April_- A Lee its 53.3 11.8 33. 0 8.5 6.6 2.2 3.3 | 7 
May... «scuubetieateelieebatten 54.0 12.1 33.3 8.6 5.7 2.0 2.7 | 1.0 
June_-- Be ig ay «lel 55.7 13.8 33. 3 8.6 5.9 2.3 2.6 | 1.0 
July a. oe oe 56. 0 14.3 33. 0 &7 | 5.6 2.3 2.4 9 
August I nt 55.8 14.0 33. 1 | 8.7 5.3 as 2.2 i) 
| 
Unemployment rate ! | Unemployed: Percentage distribution 
1940 | 
pe ee : 16.4 26. 4 13.3) 15.1 | 100.0 35.4 | 50.5 | 14.1 
May 15.4 23.9 12. 5 | 14.7 100. 0 35.7 | 49.7 | 14. 6 
June 15.3 25. 5 11.5 | 13.6 100. 0 42.1 44.7 | 13. 2 
July 16.5 27.4 12.2 | 14.4; 100.0 44.2 43.2 12.6 
August 15.7 25.7 11.6] 147! 100.0| 43.0 | 43.4 13. 6 
September 12.8 | 20.7 10.0 | 12.6 | 100. 0 37.3 47.7 15.0 
October... 13.6} 208] 108) 146) 1000| 342) 497) 16.1 
November___.._. 14.9/ 21.8 11.3, 14.4| 100.0 34.4| 50.2 | 15.4 
December... ._- 13.3 | 21.4 10.8 13.4} 100.0 34.4 50. 4 | 15.2 
1941 | 
eee ee 14.4 23. 6 11.4 | 14.2 100. 0 | 34.9 49.8 15.3 
February = - tes ao 13.6 21.9 | 10.7 14.2 100. 0 | 34.1 49.6 16.3 
ON REE + Ee. Se . 13.0 | 20.8 | 10.2 | 13.8) 100.0 | 33. 4 49.9 16.7 
Bee ia aes ae 10.1 13.3} 100.0 33.2) 49.9 16.9 
May...--- ALE OO 10.6 16.2 | 8.3 | 11.4] 100.0) 34. 2 48.6 | 17.2 
June . 10.6 16.9 | 7.9 11.1 100. 0 | 39.4 44.5 16.1 
July a 10. 0 | 15.8 | 7.4 | 10.5 100. 0 40.3 43.4 16.3 
August Rs Se Py 9.5 | 15. 5 | 6.8 | 10.2 40.8 | 42.5 16.7 


100. 0 





' Unemployed as a percent of labor force in each age group. 


Taste 4—Unemployment Rates,' by Age Groups and Urban-Rural Residence, for 
Selected Months in 1940 and 1941 





Month and year 








1940: April... __- 


) RP he 
October 


























All ages 14 to 24 years of age 
naw —~————|—— siaddlehtelbihaiempaieees 
Five Other | Five Other 

| Total | largest | urban A Be Total | largest | urban | ura 

cities | counties _ cities | counties 

| 164] 17.5] 168] 15.2| 24) 1) 27.5 24.2 

| 16.5) 21.8 18.1) 11.7 27.4 37.3} 32.0 17.7 
13.6 | 17.3 14.3 | 10. 6 20.8 25.4 | 22. 8 16.0 
14.4] 17.7) 143| 129) 26] 23] 24.5 21.0 
12. 4 | 14.6 12.5 11.3 | 18.7 | 20.4 | 18.4 18. 5 
10.0) 13.8 10.0| 8&2) 158 | 21.0| 16.8 12.7 

25 to 54 years of age | 55 years of age and over 

3.3{ 43] 13.1 129) 151] 182 18.0/ 10.7 
12.2 | 16. 2 12.6 9.3 | 14.4 22. 3 16. 4 9.2 
10.8 13.7 11.3 | 8.4 | 14. 6 22. 7 15.1 10.7 
11.4 14.5 11.0 10.3 14,2 20.7 14.4 11.5 
10.1 12.4 10. 1 8.8 13.3 17.6 14.7 10. 0 
7.4 10.9 6.9 6.2 10. 5 16.0 11.7 7.2 














‘ Unemployed as a percent of labor force in each age group. 
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Sex Differences 


The rate of unemployment among woman workers in the United 
States was consistently higher than that of men throughout the 
period covered by the data. This was true not only for the country as 
a whole, but also in most months for counties of all size groups, though, 
the difference was more marked in the rural counties. 

Among male workers, the percent of the labor force unemployed was 
lowest in the rural counties and highest in the five largest cities. This 
relationship among the three size-of-place groups was maintained 
throughout the entire period from April 1940 to March 1941 despite 
seasonal variations in the unemployment rates. 

No such consistent relationship was shown for woman workers, 
From May to September 1940 there was a wide disparity between the 
relatively low rates in rural areas on the one hand, and the higher rates 
in urban counties and five largest cities, on the other.! In July 1940 
the unemployment rate for woman workers in the five metropolitan 
centers reached 25 percent compared with only 15 percent for rural 
counties. From October 1940 to March 1941, however, the differences 
among the three groups were much smaller, and the rural counties 
were supplanted by the urban group as the areas with the lowest 
unemployment rate among woman workers. The seasonal upswing 
in business activity during December resulted in a sharp decline in the 
rate of unemployment among females in urban counties and large 
cities, with no noticeable effect in the rural counties. Even at its 
lowest levels, however, the rate of unemployment among woman 
workers still remained higher than that of the men. 


TaBLe 5.—Estimated Percent of Workers Unemployed, by Sex and by Size of Place, 


April 1940—March 1941} 

















Percent of male workers unemployed | a = — 
Month and year a ete | alt are ages 7 eka pes ne 

Ti ive er | ttrnited | ive er | rn 

— | largest | urban Po ae | largest | urban os 

mee | cities | counties | , Htates | cities | counties 

1940 | | | | 
, ; 16. 2 17.9} 17.1) 43] 17.0} 169 16.2 
May. hin 14.6 8.4) 15.6) 11.8] 17.8] 19.9 19.7 
June___. 2 14.1; 19.0) 15.7 | 10.1 | 11 | 20.5 20.9 
July... = ae 15.0} 2.5) 16.5] 10.8 20.9) 25.3 22. 5 
August ae : 14.1) 19.8) 15.0 10.7 20.3) 23.7 22. 5 
September he 1.9} 15.9) 137) 7.7 15.5 | 186] 17.1 
| 
October... 28] 168] 139) 95 | 160| 186 5.5 
November... ......- 13.5; 1160) 47} 10.6 16.0 17.9 15. 5 
December - ‘ 13.1 | 15.8 | 14. 4 | 10. 2 | 13.9 | 15.8 2.8 
1941 | | | | 

|, aa 13.8 17.2 14.0 | 12.0 16.5 18.9 15.4 
February.......... 12.8 16.9} 13.3 10.5 | 16.1 | 17.7 15.3 
PS 12.3 | 17.8 | 12.7 10.2) 15.1) 17.8 13.5 





| 





1 Represents latest month for which published data are available. 





1In April 1940, however, this relationship was reversed. 
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Hours Worked by Employed Persons 


Average hours of work increased by about 3 hours, or about 7 
percent, from April 1940 to April 1941. The amount of increase was 
vreatest in rural counties and lowest in the five largest metropolitan 
centers, average weekly hours of work in rural areas advancing about 
§ hours over the 12-month period, compared with an increase of less 
than 1 hour in the metropolitan centers. 


Taste 6.—Percentage Distribution of Employed Persons by Number of Hours Worked, 
April 1940 and April 1941 
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| | P : 
| April | April Apri April | April | April | April | April 
1940 | 1941 | 1940 | 1941 | 1940 1941 | 1940 1941 
Rare | | | | | - 
None! rae eee 3.9 | 1.2 | 3.4 2.0 | 3.7 | 1.1 4.6 1.0 
6 EE SC Oe 11.8 | 7.8 9.8 | 7.3) 10.4 | 7.0} 146 9.1 
30-39 hours cheer 11.5 | 8.4 | 12.9 9.8 | 11.4 | 9.1 | 10.9 6.9 
40-49 hours - italian 46.9| 524] 55.8 62.6; 54.1] 603| 322) 36. 1 
So ESS eee 10.5 10.4 | 7.5 | 8.1 8.3 | 8.8 | 15.2 | 13.7 
eS SS ea 15.4 | 19.8 10.6 10.2 | 12.1 | 13.7 22.5 | 33. 2 
0 | 100.0 100. 0 100. 0 100.0} 100.0} 100.0) 100.0! 100.0 
Average?....................| 433] 464] 428|/ 43.2| 42.9 | 


45.2| 45.0 | 4. 5 





| Includes persons who had a job but did not work during the census week because of vacation, temporary 
illness, bad weather conditions, or temporary lay-off with definite instructions to return to work by aspecific 
date. Also includes farmers who did no work during the census week. 

1 Mean computed from distribution of single hours, for persons working 1 or more hours only. 


PHOOPOPOON 
WORK SPREADING IN BELGIUM 


A BELGIAN decree issued jointly by the secretaries-general of the 
Ministry of Labor, the Ministry of the Interior, the Ministry of Eco- 
nomic Affairs, and the Ministry of Finance on May 7, 1941, provided 
for reducing working hours in order to give employment to a larger 
number of workers.' The plan which was to be put in effect first in the 
textile, dress, and diamond industries, provided that an employer 
could reduce working hours for the purpose of spreading employment 
if approval was secured from the National Labor Office (Office National 
du Travail). The Office will pay special allowances to the part-time 
workers, providing the working time does not exceed 75 percent of 
normal and earnings do not exceed 700 francesa fortnight. These 
special allowances amount to 10 francs a day for a worker with an 
additional 4.25 francs for his wife or each other dependent person in the 
household over the age of 15, while an allowance of 2.50 francs is paid 
for each child under 15 years of age. A rent allowance of 2.50 or 3.50 
franes, depending on the size of the family, may also be granted. 





' Data are from report by William H. Beach, American consul at Antwerp. 
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The plan was designed especially to provide enough employme:; s, 
that workers may retain their skills. Only in extreme cases w))| q) 
employer be allowed to dismiss a skilled workman, and in any ¢\¢); 
the National Labor Office will do its utmost to provide such a woke, 
with a job suited to his physique and ability. 


POPOOOOO 


LABOR PROBLEMS IN BRITISH AIRCRAFT 
INDUSTRY ' 


RECOMMENDATIONS made by the British Select Commiti 
on National Expenditure, after study of the aircraft industry,- includ: 
provision for adoption of a record system for all Government aircrafi 
contractors, showing the extent of idle labor in their plants, publicity 
to give women a better idea of the kind of factory work for which 
they are needed, observance of district Federation wage rates wit} 
bonus percentages kept in line as between firms, and discontinuance 
of Sunday labor except for maintenance and repair of plant and other 
essential work. 

Several months were spent in studying the conditions and problems 
of labor in factories engaged in aircraft production and evidence was 
taken from aero-engine manufacturers as well as from the airfram 
and equipment branches of the industry. Plants in all parts of thi 
country were investigated and the Minister of Labor and privat 
individuals were interviewed. 


Findings of Committee 


It was found that some firms were shert of labor. Although most 
employers denied that there was appreciable waiting time in their plants. 
some of them did not keep a record of its extent. The subcommitt 
making the survey secured definite knowledge of one firm that wa- 
not fully employing its workers, and was informed of others. There 
was no indication of a surplus in the aero-engine branch of the industry, 
but the Ministry of Labor was concerned late in 1940 because of rumors 
that labor was not being fully employed in the manufacture of «ir- 
frames. Since the engineering industry as a whole can absorb more 
labor than is available, an investigation was launched to ascert:!! 
if the aircraft industry had a surplus. The fact that labor shortay:- 
exist in engineering makes it vital that the existing force should |: 
distributed to the best advantage. Should study show that there '= « 
surplus of workers in aircraft production the Select Committee {\: 
that it would be indefensible to retain them. If, however, it is show! 





1Great Britain. Parliament. House of Commons. Select Committee on National Expend 
Fifteenth Report, Session 1940-1941. Londen, 1941. 
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that labor is badly distributed it will be the duty of the Ministry of 
Aircraft Produetion to secure a rapid transfer of labor between the 
yarious firms. It was also recommended that the Ministry of Air- 
craft Production require all firms working for it to institute some sys- 
tem for recording the extent of idle labor. 

Greater use of female labor is urged. For example, some light 
work habitually performed by laborers, such as sweeping, can be done 
by women. Thus far the response of women to the appeals for labor 
has been poor. The Ministry of Labor has used persuasion rather 
than compulsion to recruit women. Publicity to acquaint women 
with the needs, as well as an extension of the practice of showing 
actual plant operations in large centers, is urged. 

As between different branches of the aircraft industry the propor- 
tion of skilled, semiskilled, and unskilled labor varies widely. With 
dilution and upgrading in operation it is difficult to draw conclusions 
as to the distribution by skill classes, and direct comparisons between 
plants have little value. Although doubt is expressed whether all 
skilled labor is properly employed, it seems clear that there is no un- 
employed trained labor in the engineering industry and therefore 
training of new workers should be considered. For aircraft produc- 
tion most of the training is carried on in factories, but considerable 
use is made of the Government Training Centers. In spite of criticism 
of Government training as being too slow and elaborate for the needs 
of aircraft firms, the majority of witnesses appearing before the sub- 
committee of the Select Committee reported satisfaction with the 
type of trainee obtained from the centers and with the cooperation 
between centers and employers. 

A tendency to cite isolated cases of high wages as typical is noted 
and the report under review calls attention to certain cases where 
earnings were found to be high. No objection is raised to high pay 
as such. Men are working long hours, averaging 60 a week or more 
in most cases. Firms paying high wages obtain a better rate of pro- 
duction when workers are skilled and energetic. The effects are 
harmful, however, when employers deliberately pay their operatives 
more than the agreed district rates and disturb other firms in the 
district. Reference is not made to small “‘merit’’ payments but to a 
general practice of overpayment throughout a factory. 

The drift of labor from job to job in wartime, with the hope of 
temporary financial benefit, is intolerable, the report states. Absen- 
teeism falls in the same category. Under the essential-work order for 
the engineering industry these problems were considered.? Relatively 
high earnings, however, in the opinion of the subcommittee will in- 
evitably result in some absenteeism, as workers can afford to lose an 
occasional day’s work. The situation is also complicated by observ- 





* See Monthly Labor Review for September 1941 (p. 613). 
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ance of the 7-day week throughout the aircraft industry. Men cap. 
not work continuously without a break. To meet the need for rest. 
abandonment of Sunday work as a general operating practice js }e- 
lieved to be desirable by the subcommittee. 


OOODOR 
COMPULSORY STATE LABOR SERVICE IN NORWAy 


THE Norwegian Government, under the control and direction of the 
German occupational authorities issued a decree on April 15, 194). 
introducing in Norway a system of compulsory State labor service 
similar to that practiced in Germany.’ 

The purpose of the labor service is to train young workers in 
‘discipline and solidarity and a respect for manual labor.” 

Under the decree all young male citizens of Norway who have 
reached 20 years of age are in general subject to compulsory State 
labor service. Certain exceptions are made, however, as for instance, 
persons suffering from ill health. 

Any young worker liable to compulsory labor service, who is sen- 
tenced to jail for more than 10 days for breach of discipline and who 
has served the sentence or has been punished otherwise during the 
time of his service, is to be required to render additional compulsory 
service corresponding to the number of days he has lost on account 
of his punishment. 

The administration machinery of the compulsory labor service is based 
upon the leadership (“fuehrer’’) principle. A chief of labor service, 
appointed by the Government, is in direct command. He decides 
the projects to be carried out and issues instructions and regulations 
for this purpose. Over him is the chief of the Department of Labor 
Service and Athletics, who has final authority and decides how many 
young workers are to be pressed into service each year and how long 
beyond 90 days the service period is to last. Young workers who 
have received a “‘good education’? may be required to serve longer 
than the fixed period but not more than twice the usual length of 
time. 

Administrative officials and employees are prohibited from holding 
or accepting any remunerative office outside the labor service. 

Cases of violation of the decrees, regulations, and instructions 
issued by the chief of the labor service or by the chief of the Depart- 
ment of Labor Service and Athletics, are subject to disciplinary and 
penal measures. 





1 Data are from report of A. R. Preston, United States consul, Oslo, containing quotation from Norss 
Lovtidend, April 28, 1941, 
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ADEQUACY OF STATE UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFITS 


WHEN the ‘State unemployment-compensation laws were enacted, 
after the passage of the Federal Social Security Act, there was a lack 
of data on which to base the computation of the cost of an adequate 
benefit scale. Because it was imperative to insure the solvency of 
State compensation funds, the benefit provisions (particularly the 
duration clauses of State unemployment-compensation acts), were 
deliberately fixed in most States at a restrictive level. The Social 
Security Board has published data regularly on the size-of-benefit 
payments, but corresponding information on the duration of benefits 
has not heretofore been available. In order to appraise the adequacy 
of benefit payments, not only was it necessary to have unbroken 
experience but the period of time had to be long enough to provide 
an adequate basis for examination of the benefit formula in terms of 
duration of benefits. Such data are now becoming available in 
different States and the Board has published studies of a number of 
individual States and one study giving a summary of the findings 
in 11 States.’ 

The unemployment-compensation laws came into operation in the 
various States at different times, but by the middle of 1939 all States 
were paying benefits. The experience of the past 2 years shows that 
the unemployment funds of most States are solvent; and that, with 
only a few exceptions, these funds have increased their reserves since 
payments began. These reserves, it is now evident, have been 
accumulated in some States at the expense of benefit adequacy. 
Not only have the weekly benefits been small, the report states, but 
the period for which those benefits have been received has been short 
when account is taken of the total amount of unemployment experi- 
enced by some workers. 

The States covered by the report under review are Idaho, Iowa, 
Kentucky, Michigan, Minnesota, New Hampshire, North Carolina, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, and West Virginia. Two States— 
North Carolina and West Virginia—which provided uniform duration 
of 14 and 16 weeks had a markedly lower proportion of claimants 
who exhausted their benefit rights than did those States in which 





! United States Social Security Board. Bureau of Employment Security. Duration of Benefit Pay- 
ments (Series of 1941—No. 1); Duration of Benefit Payments in New Hampshire (No. 3), in Minnesota 
(No. 6), in Oklahoma (No. 5), in Utah (No. 4), and in West Virginia (No. 2). 
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duration was variable, showing that the States with provision, {,, 
variable duration did not provide benefits during as many weeks ¢; 
claimants’ unemployment as did the States with uniform-duratioy 
provisions. The Ohio law provides for a uniform duration «{ j¢ 
weeks, but the disqualification provisions are such that many ¢\.)))- 
ants are entitled to only 13 weeks of benefit. 

It was found that a larger proportion of claimants with low week|y 
benefits tended to exhaust their rights than did those receiving 
higher weekly benefits. With the exception of the three States w it} 
uniform-duration provisions, the exhaustion rate for claimants \ jt}, 
minimum weekly benefits was seldom less than 70 percent in {| 
States for which these data were available. Only one State—QOk|,- 
homa—had as high an exhaustion rate for claimants receiving ¢\\ 
highest weekly benefit amount. 

The average potential duration of benefits (that is, the amoun: 
to which the claimant is entitled on the basis of his prior earnings) j), 
the States having variable duration ranged from 8.6 weeks in Ok\x- 
homa to 15 weeks in Michigan. The potential duration of benctit- 
for claimants entitled to $8 per week in Oklahoma barely approxi- 
mated 7 weeks; thus, the 23 percent of claimants entitled to this 
amount could have drawn ut most only $56 in their benefit years 
Reemployment during a period of favorable employment condition: 
narrows the range of actual average duration of benefits in the differei: 
States as compared with the variations in claimants’ potential rig|its. 


Exhaustion of Benefits 


The data available on the gap between the date of exhaustion o! 
benefits and the end of the benefit year are fragmentary, but tli 
available information indicated that this period during which 1) 
unemployment remained uncompensated is apparently large for many 
claimants. 


Of all Michigan claimants, about one-third had at least 6 unprotected mon! 


after exhaustion occurred. In New Hampshire, one-third of all the claiman's 


studied were without the protection offered by unemployment compensatio: 
intervals ranging from 6to10months. Of all claimants in Minnesota whose beet! 
years began during the period January—March 1939, about two-fifths had uti! 
all their rights within the fourth month after their benefit years began. A!» 
15,000 claimants were thus faced with 8 or more months in which they could (rs 
no benefits. More than one-fourth of the 51,799 West Virginia claimants w! 
uniform-benefit years began on April 1, 1939, exhausted all benefit rights at 


3 months before the benefit year ended. This gap between exhaustion and (!) 


end of the benefit year existed in that State in spite of provisions for uni!vr 
duration of 14 weeks. 

The existence of such gaps of varying length between the date of exhau- 
and the end of the benefit vear for a large proportion of claimants both in Si:\' 
where the duration provisions were relatively liberal, as in West Virginia 
Michigan, as well as in States where duration provisions were stringent, « 
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Minnesota, is significant. Although data are available from relatively few States, 
the benefit formulas in these States are sufficiently varied and representative to 
‘ndicate that under each of the unemployment-compensation laws, many claim- 
ants have been faced with several months during which they could not draw 
benefits for any weeks of unemployment. 


The gap between the date when benefits are exhausted and the 
beginning of a new benefit year would not have serious implications 
for the adequacy of the unemployment-compensation laws, if claim- 
ants secured employment shortly after exhausting their benefit rights. 
However, in most of the States covered in the study, it was found 
that many of those exhausting their benefit rights experienced further 
unemployment. In Michigan, for example, while about one-third of 
those exhausting their benefit rights were reemployed within the same 
calendar quarter, a similar proportion had not been reemployed at all 
by the quarter following the end of the benefit year. Special studies 
in four of the States show that in New Hampshire, of 25,813 claimants 
having potential benefit rights ranging from 4 to 16 weeks, the esti- 
mated total number of weeks of uncompensated unemployment was 
51,973. In Oklahoma with potential benefit weeks ranging from 2 to 
16 weeks, 37,243 claimants had an estimated total of 199,349 weeks of 
uncompensated unemployment, while in Minnesota 34,548 claimants 
with potential benefit weeks ranging up to 16 weeks had an estimated 
total of 109,627 weeks with no unemployment compensation, and in 
Utah with potential benefit weeks ranging from 8 to 16 weeks a total 
of 15,318 claimants had a total of 20,038 weeks of uncompensated 


unemployment. 
Poooonn 


UNEMPLOYMENT-COMPENSATION OPERATIONS, 
JULY 1941? 


THE amount of unemployment-compensation benefits paid out during 
July declined slightly below the previous month, but the number of 
continued claims received increased for the first time since April. An 
1l-percent increase in waiting-period claims indicated that the hither- 
to growing gap between benefit claims and payments in 1941 as com- 
pared with those in the corresponding months of 1940 might be 
reversed in August. The initiation of new benefit years by claimants 
in many States, separations in various fields of seasonal employment, 
and an increasing volume of lay-offs in nondefense industries because 
of lack of materials and equipment were responsible for the gain. 
Benefit payments in July compensated workers for more than 
2,700,000 weeks of unemployment. As in the past 5 months, approxi- 
mately 92 percent of all weeks compensated were for total unem- 


' Prepared by Research and Statistics Division, Bureau of Employment Security, Social Security 
Board. 
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ployment. More than 752,500 workers received at least 1 or more 
benefit checks during the month, compared with more than 1,400 009 
in July 1940. The number of claims, payments, and weeks compen- 
sated this July were approximately 50 percent below the figures fo; 
the same month of 1940. 

Benefits in July were paid to an average weekly total of 611,109 
workers, or 609,000 fewer than for July 1940. This average repre- 
sented a decrease of more than 10 percent from June. Most States 
shared in the decline, with Arkansas and Hawaii reporting the greatest 
reductions (60 percent). There were increases over June, however, 
in eight States; the sharpest advance (31 percent) occurred in Florida, 

The 4-percent decrease to $29,300,000 in benefit payments brought 
total disbursements for 1941 to $226,000,000, one-third below the leve| 
of the first 7 months of 1940. Sixteen jurisdictions, including the major 
industrial States of Connecticut, Indiana, and Michigan, did not share 
in the decline from June to July of this year. Only in the District of 
Columbia did 1941 payments exceed benefits paid out during the 
comparable period of 1940. 

Although for the country as a whole virtually as many continued 
claims (3,600,000) were received in July as in June, sharp increases 
or decreases were reported for most States. Increases ranging from 
less than 1 percent to 74 percent occurred in 20 States, and in 1 other 
State (Michigan) where large lay-offs were made by automobile plants, 
receipts more than doubled; the declines ranged from 3 to 58 percent, 
Continued claims averaged 797,400 weekly, 5 percent below the pre- 
ceding month and the lowest monthly average on record. The number 
of persons filing claims increased to 914,000 in the second week ended 
within the month and then dropped off to 785,900 in the last week of 
the month. 
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Continued Unemployment-Compensation Claims Received, Weeks Compensated, and 
Benefits Paid, by State, July 1941 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Aug. 23, 1941] 





Continued claims ! Weeks compensated 






































Type Type of unemployment 

Social Seomty Board 

egion and State ‘ 
Number Number a. 
| Waiting | Compen- Total t ofal Partial 
period sable only 2 
com- 
bined 2 
ORION, 5-2 acs haben Nl 3, 623,409 | 770,861 | 2, 852, 548 | 2,744,966 | 2, 533, 2! 211, 712 See 
Region I: ‘ a , 
Connecticut...........- 25,127 | 9,031 | 16,096 14, 245 12, 885 1, 360 1, 345 
Maine... --- cS 16,400 | — 2, 021 14, 379 15, 069 12, 845 2, 224 1, 349 
Massachusetts.........| 206,061 | 34,827 171, 234 177, 949 171, 237 6, 712 5, 999 
New Hampshire - - ----- 10, 210 | 1, 492 8, 718 9, 199 8, 072 1,127 1, 044 
Rhode Island______--- 37, 256 3,873 | 33, 383 33, 383 29, 159 4, 224 (8) 
OS hel 2, 456 554 | 1, 902 1,911 1,719 192 139 
Region II: 
' ONew ae 891,775 | 172,880 | 718,895 | 734,420 | 734,420 (2) (2) 
Region III: | 
| SS 4, 010 508 3, 502 3, 431 2, 583 848 781 
New Jersey......------| 147,938 | 32,038 115,900 103, 267 88, 787 14, 480 (5) 
Pennsylvania. _------- | 256,861 | 89,067 167, 794 140, 569 140, 569 (2) (?) 
Region IV: 

Dist. of Columbia... -- | 15,358] 2,314 13, 044 12, 008 11, 396 612 58 
Maryland__..._.___- _..| 56,763 4, 712 52, 051 49, 393 43, 865 5, 528 5, 223 
North Carolina........| 68,602 | 13,746 54, 856 49, 768 47,631 | 2,137 1, 764 
Virginia................| 50,619 5,044 | 45,575 44,964 | 43,240 | 1,724 640 
West Virginia... _..._.-- | 42,791 | 2,871 | 39, 920 38,745 | 32, 511 6, 234 6, 080 

Region V: 

, i aia niaiiaiieee 21, 192 2, 204 18, 988 37, 976 33, 926 4, 050 1, 958 
Michigan. ............- 146, 493 52, 455 94, 038 77, 743 75, 510 2, 233 2, 075 
cease | 117,732 | 36,731 81, 001 78, 124 68,309 | 9,815 (8) 

Region VI 

EA | 262,626 | 29,059 | 233, 567 233, 000 185,302 | 47,698} 29,711 
SS BS 45,894 | 14,546| 31,348 31, 290 26, | 4,406) (5) 
Wisconsin..............| 33, 133 13, 755 19,378 | 17, 269 16, 320 | 949 | 309 

Region VII: 

Alabama.-__- Ros 51, 913 13, 203 38, 710 38,243 | 35,728 | 2,515 | 435 
Florida.................| 90,710 | 26,289] 64,421 |  57,872| 51,983 | 5,889 (5) 
Georgia ____-- _.| 49, 868 15,746 | 34,122) 34,115 32,718 | 1,397 | 752 
Mississippi............- | 29'430| 3,926 | 18,504 18,365 | 16,978) 1.392 935 
South Carolina._______- 27,809 | 6, 067 21, 742 18, 291 16, 176 2,115 | 591 
Tennessee... ...-.-.--- 67,633 | 11,094 | 56,539) 48,284 | 46,803 | 1, 481 | 304 

Region VIII: | 

ka nan 23, 760 6,748 | 17,012) 16,919 | 13,990 | 2,929 962 
Minnesota - -- asin 38, 940 6, 060 32,880 | 32,079}  28,345| 3,734 2, 512 
- RRS 8, 029 1, 566 6, 463 6, 281 | 5, 687 | 594 | 264 
North Dakota.___.._.-. 3, 057 437 2, 620 | 2, 538 2, 169 | 369 220 
South Dakota... ______| 3, 970 439 3, 531 3, 504 3, 188 | 316 (5) 

Region IX: 

Arkansas... _- --.| 28,032 10,587 | 17,445] 17,445| 16,776 | 669 | 33 
Kansas.____ -| 17,127 3,699 | 13,428 | 13,089 11,816 | 1, 273 | 628 
PE | 63,854] 19,243) 44,611 | 35, 020 30,897 | 4,123 3, 584 
Oklahoma......._____-- | 23,604 | 4,837 18,767 | 17,957| 15,863 | 2,004 117 

Region X: 

Louisiana _.--| 100,815 | 34,069 66,746 | 60,348 56, 906 3, 442 (5) 
New Mexico..........| 7,178|  808| 6,280 5, 487 | 6,110| 377 | 146 
Texas....__. -| 103,011) 15,711 87, 300 60, 270 52, 061 8, 209 265 

Region XI: | | 

a 8, 303 1, 517 | 6, 786 6, 500 6, 155 345 1 
ana | 18, 722 2,367 | 16,355 | 16,305 13,864} 2,441| 1,734 
Idaho____- caer 7, 183 1, 902 | 5, 281 | 4, 383 4, 088 295 | 38 
SE | 14, 737 2, 255 | 12, 482 | 11, 464 11, 464 (2) | & 
i eae 9, 005 3, 459 | 5, 546 | 5, 489 5, 020 | 469 | 178 
eee. ...........- 2, 985 | 722 | 2, 263 | 2, 432 1, 757 675 | 502 

Region XII: 

California________- = 316, 144 43,503 | 272, 641 267,183 | 226,477 | 40,706) 25,511 
RT 3, 956 | 513 3, 443 3, 090 2, 745 | 345 73 
Oregon______- 18, 329 2,551 | 15,778 14, 388 11,695 | 2, 693 1, 884 
Washington...._______- 30, 206 7,151 23, 055 21, 727 17,555 | 4,172 2, 233 

Territories: 

a 1, 890 455 1,435 | 1, 417 1, 384 33 | 0 

aT | 912 119 793 758 691 60 
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- and 
Benefits’ Paid, by State, July 1941—Continued. 
j ee | 
Benefits paid 
| Type of unemployment | Month and year | 4™ 
Social Security Board | . ¥ benefits first S| benefit 
region and State vayable since fir 
Amount ? | | nous idee —— pay 
r an artia 
Total | part-total | only? 
combined ? | 
| | | | 
ROH ..w 20 snasineensuiiownas $29, 293, 121 |$27, 733, 7 | $1, 533, 155 | a on nwe--nncennnan{Gl, 569,212 % 
Region I: 
Connecticut - _- . 144,101 | 134, 097 %, 746 | $9,653 | January 1938____| 24 , 
Maine --------| _ 108, 459 | 93, 987 14,472| 9,128|.. do. 12’ 074) % 
Massachusetts... ___ , 766, 664 | 1,728,810 35, 412 30, 508 |.....do...__. 89, 443. 43 
New Hampshire_____| 70, 429 | 64, 922 5, 507 4, 989 do 7, 208, x97 
Rhode Island 326, 193 304, 270 21, 923 | (5) — 25, 9F 
Vermont... a 15, 309 14, 308 973 629 do 2, 691.9 
Region II: 
: ty Se PF Ss 8, 418, 439 8, 418, 439 (2) (2) — 312, 670. 667 
tegion : 
Delaware... 29, 902 | 24, 738 5,087 | 4,653 | January 1939 1,9 
New Jersey........._| 1,164,533 | 1, 067,344 96,226 | (5) | do 38. 838) 56 
Pennsylvania __. | 1,501,379 | 1,501,379 (2) (2) January 1938 __ 187, 4 
Region IV: | 
Dist. of Columbia. __| 148, 331 | 140, 867 6, 838 642 |__._.do__ 6, 67 
Maryland. __. 544, 730 | 505, 289 39,355 | 36, 831 _.do_ 25 
North Carolina | 317,784 | 309,728 7, 946 5, 899 do... 19, O82 
Virginia. __ 353,300 | 342, 9R9 10,258 | 3,317 |_.._-do | 18, 029, 59 
: hake I Virginia | 372, 057 320, 550 51, 507 | 50, 595 es 22, 338 
Region V: 
Kentucky _. 265, 033 | 246, 995 17,596 | 8, 430 January 1939 11, 387.2 
Michigan.........._.| 969,636 | 952, 141 | 17,495 | 16,069 | July 1938 110, 738. 34 
Ohio ____. 695, 215 | 646, 043 | 45, 774 | (5) January 1939 56, 632, 7 
Region VI: | 
a | 2,771,389 | 2,378,610 | 386, 676 | 225, 562 | July 1939 78, Si S 
Indiana ____ ...| "338,989 | "313,437 | “25'476 | (3) | April 1938 39, O11. 767 
- wv leconstn 205, 329 | 198, 183 | 7,146 | 1,960 | July 1936 21, 217, 2 
egion VII: | 
Alabama 269, 104 | 255, 213 | 13, 655 2, 043 | January 1938____| 19, 149, 28 
Florida. | 579, 362 | 537, 336 | 42,026} (5) | January 1939 12, 484, 24s 
Georgia 247, 864 | 240, 039 7, 825 4,649 |... _do ; 9, 335, 108 
Mississippi we 149, 748 141, 804 | 7,863 | 5,020 | April 1938 . 6, 122, 52 
South Carolina 128, 044 | 117, 519 | 10,444 | 2,614 July 1938. f 
Tennessee 395, 003 | 385, 903 | 9,100 | 1,731 | January 1938 __ 19, 628, 87s 
Region VILI: | 
Rl a a 146, 674 129, 409 17,036 | 5,068 July 1938 13, 815 
Minnesota... __ | 310, 899 281, 799 | 29, 100 19,866 | January 1938 30, 929, 4 
Nebraska _ -<.| 54,350} 50, 213 | 4, 137 | 1,529 | January 1939 __ 144.07 
North Dakota 7 23, 139 | 20, 328 | en | «| £400 1.....00......- l \ 
South Dakota__.___ 24, 974 23, 231 - 3e . i See do 1, 024, 8 
Region IX: 
Aymamees........... 129, 706 | 126, 459 | 3, 195 | 153 ee 6, 32 
hE oi 122, 123 | 113, 921 | 8,202 | 3,693 C) Se 112.4 
Missouri... 296.393 | 276,404; 19,985 | 16,365 ee 15, 500. 188 
Oklahoma._..._____. 171, 531 156, 310 | 15, 221 | 791 | December 1938 _. 9, 746, 168 
Region X: | 
Louisiana...........| 564,757 | 539,847| 24,456 | (8) | January 1938_..| 20 
New Mexico... onthe’ 47, 545 | 44, 604 2, 836 967 December 1938 _. 3 
eth oe ; 455, 955 | 416, 013 38, 848 1,094 | January 1938____| 33,7 
Region XI: 
eh IS 71, 002 | 68, 088 2,914 | 5) = Se ae 5, 2 
Colorado.........._.. 164, 997 146, 389 18,550 | 12,518 | January 1939. __| 9, 369 
Sistticcccctmeses 41,110 | 38, 857 | 2, 253 | 326 | September 1938 _ 5, 843, 04 
Montana___. si 124, 745 | 124, 745 (2) | (2) July 1939_______. 6, 047, 38 
es al 69, 108 | 65, 187 3,921 | 1,306 | January 1938__ 6, 579, 734 
Wyoming. _. oa 28, 490 | 22, 442 | 6, 048 4,278 | January 1939____ 2 
Region XII: 5 
California_. -----| 8,653,778 | 3,273,927 | 370,854 | 214,976 January 1938 ___. 163 218 
Nevada.___ pis teal 39, 924 | 36, 347 | 3, 577 649 | January 1939___. 2, S86, 9M 
sp RIES, 2 171, 602 | 149, 123 | 22,267 | 14,856 | January 1938____ 15, 981.8 
Washington.._---_| 257,218 | 218, a2 | 38,236 | 20,907 | January 1939... 19s 
Territories: | 
oh TRS Ra 19, 768 | 19, 419 349 | 0. ] 
SA cil 7, 007 6, 682 | 325 | 269 a ae f 
| | | 





' I. @. certification that the claimant has completed a waiting-period week or a compensable perio: 
* Benefits for partial and part-total unemployment are not provided by State law in Montana 
York, and Pennsylvania. 
3 Includes supplemental payments, not ciassified by t of unemployment. 
* Adjusted to exclude returned and voided benefit chec except for July 1941. 
‘Data for partial unemployment included with data for part-total unemployment. 
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OPERATIONS OF FEDERAL EMPLOYEES’ RETIRE- 
MENT SYSTEM, 1940, 


DURING the fiscal year 1939-40 there were 62,027 annuitants on the 
roll of the Federal civil-service retirement fund, according to the 
annual report of the Retirement Division of the United States Civil 
service Commission.’ Altogether, 7,267 were added to the roll during 
ihe year, and 3,625 were dropped. The number of annuitants retired 
was the largest in any year since 1934, when 14,477 were retired, the 

. large number retired in that year being due to the passage of the act of 

‘ June 16, 1933, providing for annuities by reason of involuntary sepa- 

: ration without delinquency or misconduct, regardless of age, after 30 
years’ service. The number of annuitants dropped from the roll in 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1940—3,625—was the largest in any year 
since the beginning of the operation of the system in 1921. Of this 
number 3,506 were dropped because of death, while the remainder 
were removed from the register because of recovery from their disabili- 
ties, because of reemployment, or because of death before final 
approval of their claims. 

The 7,267 annuitants added to the roll in 1939-40, were retired for 
the following causes: Age, 4,244; disability, 2,227; voluntary separa- 
tion after 30 years’ service (within 2 years of statutory retirement age), 
707; and involuntary separation after attainment of at least age 55, 
with not less than 15 years’ service, 89. 

Males predominated among the annuitants, forming about 84 per- 
cent of the total number. About 40 percent of the female annuitants 
were retired for disability, while only approximately 29 percent of the 
male annuitants had been retired for this cause. 

The average annuity paid to those on the roll June 30, 1940, was 
$965, as compared with $978 in 1939. The number receiving $1,200 
or more per annum was 22,926, or 37.0 percent of the total, as com- 
pared with 21,114 or 36.2 percent, on June 30, 193%. The annual 
value of the retirement.-roll as of June 30, 1940, was $59,878,629 as 
compared with $57,074,290 for 1939. 

The total receipts of the civil-service retirement and disability fund 
during the year amounted to $151,681,589; of this, employees’ con- 
tributions and service credits amounted to $42,944,829, interest on 
investments to $21,565,000, and appropriations by Congress to 
$87,171,760 (which included an allotment of $842,760 for the District 
of Columbia). The disbursements during the year amounted to 
$67,315,476, of which $59,252,241 was paid for annuities and the 

remainder for refunds and interest. The balance in the fund on June 
a 30, 1940, was $553,121,522. 


' U. 8. Civil Service Commission. Retirement Division. Retirement Report. Fiscal Year Ended June 
8, 190. Washington, 1941. 
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During the past year a new mortality table has been constructed. 
based on the actual mortality experience of male and female annuitant, 
retired on account of age or service. This table was made effectiy, 
February 1, 1940, for use in computing annuities at retirement oy 
account of age and service. Studies are in progress with respect to 
the mortality gradation of annuitants retired on account of disability. 

A medical report showing the causes of disability, by number of 
cases and percent of total, among disability annuitants added to the 
roll, and the causes of death of annuitants dropped from the disability 
roll, is published for the first time in the 1940 Retirement Report. _ 

The following table shows the causes of disability among the 2,227 
cases added to the roll during 1940 on account of disability, and the 
causes of death among 1,146 annuitants dropped from the roll during 
the year. | 


Causes of Disability and Death Among Disabled Civil Service Annuitants in 194) 















































Disability cases | Death cases 
Classification | Classification ] 
Num- | Per- Num- | Per. 
ber cent | ber | cent 
a ae: Se ae 1, 055 EF eee eee. 606 | 
DE GI. oo caioemianecane 386 fe gE SER Ske 136 | 
Bones, joints, and muscles_.____-_- 213 0.6 li Digestive system................. 102 } 
te peri Ea ens Al el aie 188 8.4 || Causes unknown. __-.....-.._-_--- 94 82 
Digestive system.............__.. 111 5.0 || Genito-urinary system _-..-_-._-- 90 7.8 
a se a al lad 95 4.3 || Nervous system .................. 48 49 
Genito-urinary system --._.__.__- 45 2.0 || Miscellaneous groups_____...-_--- 22 
I al 32 wos S14 ae 20 
- SAR ERR Se 29 1.3 || Bones, joints, and muscles_____-_- 10 
ie FE eral aad ta ae 22 M2 eGo a 
LO ee 19 FOP iE Sbe aE Eee era 3 
a ep 13 PL LR ae Lee 3 
Miscellaneous groups__......--.-- 10 Pp EE a a aes 2 2 
art acencerntern'loxmcnenepegendenndorean s » sa A SER oa ee es 1 1 
oe Ea 1 wl —~ 
5 RRA ie Ee 1, 146 100 
Total._........-.---------=-| 2,227 | 100.0 || 
| 
POOOOOOd 
AMENDMENT OF BRITISH SOCIAL-INSURANCE 
LAWS 


THE British health insurance, contributory pensions, and workmen: 
compensation laws were amended by the National Health Insuranc 
Contributory Pensions and Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1|‘4! 
passed July 22.1 The main purposes of the bill, which was passe 
without amendment, were to increase the weekly rates of sickness ali 
disablement benefits under the National Health Insurance Acts ai 
to bring a larger number of nonmanual workers under the health an 
pension systems and the Workmen’s Compensation Act, by raisilz 
to £420 the earnings limit of workers included under these laws. 





' Data are from Great Britain, Parliament, 4 & 5 Geo. 6, National Health Insurance, Contributer 
Pensions, and Workmen’s Compensation Bill, London, 1941; and Debates, July 15 and 22, 1941, Vol. © 
Nos. 84 and 87, London, 1941. 
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Under the National Health Insurance Acts the weekly rates of 
sickness and disablement benefits are increased by 3s., and will come 
into effect on January 5, 1942. The existing and new rates of benefit 
are as Shown in the following table. 


Weekly Sickness and Disablement Benefit Rates in Great Britain, by Sex and Marital Status 




















Sickness benefit | Disablement benefit 

Insured | 
E ve New rate | oe New rate 
gage RIE Bais) CNR ah “oe ivy fans tied: ¢¢) 84 
Spinsters and widows. iitdianceh (ainl, ae 6 0 9 0 
Married women_---- : ; ; iantraaanane 10 0 13 0 5 | 8 0 











These rates are effective with regard to sickness benefit, providing 
104 weeks have elapsed since the entry of an insured person into in- 
surance and 104 contributions have been paid by or in respect of that 
person; otherwise the rate of sickness benefit to which that person is 
entitled is, in the case of a man, 12s. a week, and in the case of a woman, 
10s. 6d. a week. 

The amount by which any sickness and disablement benefit is to be 
reduced, throughout a period during which a pension is payable for 
disablement in the highest degree as a result of the late war, is in- 
creased from 7s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. a week. 

In computing the resources of any person for the purpose of deter- 
mining the needs of an applicant for an allowance under the Unem- 
ployment Assistance Act, a supplementary pension under the Old 
Age and Widow’s Pensions Act, an allowance under the Blind Persons 
Acts, or the granting of outdoor relief under the Poor Law Acts, the 
first 10s. 6d. of benefit under the insurance act is disregarded. 

The rate of contributions under the National Health Insurance 
Act is increased by 2d. a week, or to 11d. in the case of men and to 
104d. in the case of women. Of these amounts, 5d. a week is paid 
by the employer. In the case of employed contributors aged 18 or 
over, whose remuneration does not include the provision of board and 
lodging by the employer and who do not receive more than 4s. per day, 
the employer pays the entire contribution if the pay is 3s. or less a day; 
if it is more than 3s. and does not exceed 4s., the employer pays 6d. a 
week, male employees 44d. and female employees 4d. per week. 

The maximum rate of contributions for casual or intermittent 
employment is increased from 8d. to 10d. for employers, from 434d. 
to 54d. for male employees, and from 4d. to 5d. for female employees. 

Adjustment is also made of the amounts to be credited, out of 
moneys provided by Parliament, to the account of men in the armed 
forces who are members of approved societies, and to the Navy, Army 
and Air Force Insurance Fund, for men who are not members of ap- 
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proved societies. The rates of contribution of constables of th, 
metropolitan police and those of persons engaged in certain \ 
occupations are increased by 1d. 

The Exchequer will provide the usual proportion of the cost of jes, 
increased benefits, namely one-seventh in the case of men and oye- 
fifth in the case of women. It is estimated that at the present {j:). 
the additional cost to the Exchequer will be about £1,300,000 a your 

The maximum yearly rate of the sum applied for the purpose of 
meeting the cost of medical benefit, the administration expenses of 
insurance committees, and expenses incurred by the Minister, \’|| 
be 14s. 6d. (instead of 13s.) per year for each of the total number of 
persons entitled to medical benefit through membership in an approved 
society. This provision becomes effective January 1, 1942. 

The remuneration limit for the compulsory insurance of nonmanual 
workers under the health-insurance and pension systems is raised 
from £250 to £420, effective at the beginning of the next benefit year, 
January 5, 1942. Effective January 1, 1942, the law will bring within 
the scope of the Workmen’s Compensation Act nonmanual workers 
who are remunerated at a yearly rate between £350 (the present limit 
and £420. 


ar 
ai 


PPOOPOO 


COMPULSORY SOCIAL INSURANCE IN PERU ! 


THE compulsory insurance scheme providing benefits for sickness, 
maternity, invalidity, old age, and death, established by law in 
Peru in 1936, is now regulated by a decree of February 18, 1941, 
replacing former partial regulations.2 The scheme is administered 
by the National Social Insurance Fund (Caja Nacienal de Segur 
Social). 


Coverage of System 


Compulsory insurance applies to all persons from 14 to 60 years 
of age who habitually work, under labor agreement, for an employer, 
and whose annual wage does not exceed 3,000 gold soles. Farm 
workers, home workers, and apprentices are included; self-employ« 
persons (whose annual income does not exceed 3,000 gold soles), ani 
domestic servants may come under the scheme voluntarily. The |. 
specifically excludes (1) commercial employees, for whom a speri:! 
insurance scheme is to be prescribed; (2) employees of the State, 
municipalities, public and charitable institutions, and companies 





! Sources: Informaciones Sociales (Lima) July 1937, February 1941, and May 1941; International! 1%) r 


Office, Geneva, Legislative Series, 1936-Peru 2 and 1937-Peru 1; Compulsory Social Security in Peru, '! 
Edgardo Rebagliati (in Bulletin of Pan American Union, Washington, November 1937). 

2 The legislative basis of this insurance scheme consists of law No. 8433 of August 12, 1936, as amen: 
extended by law No. 8509 of February 23, 1937, and decrees of August 12 and November 14 and 30, 19 
regulated by a decree of February 18, 1941. For an account of the legislation as enacted through Nove: 

30, 1936, see Monthly Labor Review, March 1937 (pp. 559-563). 
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ynder Government supervision, who already enjoy pension, retirement 
ynd survivors’ benefits; (3) persons affiliated with a private insurance 
croup already organized; (4) family workers; (5) persons disabled by 
dustrial accidents or occupational diseases, who draw life pensions; 
and (6) easual workers employed for fewer than 90 days per year. 

| ndependent workers eligible for voluntary insurance include persons 
who personally engage in work and do not employ more than 2 hired 
assistants and persons who are hired by an independent worker. 
Persons Who vease to be subject to compulsory insurance, and others 
under 40 years of age, who live by their work and earn less than 3,000 
vold soles per year, may voluntarily come under the insurance system 
by furnishing specified proof of health. 

Persons compulsorily insured may, by paying an additional con- 
tribution, voluntarily contract with the National Social Insurance 
Fund for medical and pharmaceutical service for a spouse not com- 
pulsorily insured and for dependent children under 14 years of age. 
The medical care includes both general and special medical attention 
at home or at office of consultation, and obstetrical care for the wife 
of the insured person. Family insurance does not require previous 
medical examination of the beneficiaries; it does not include hospitali- 
zation, but persons covered by it may receive such service in the 
institutions of the Fund at cost. 

A dismissed or involuntarily unemployed member shall be retained 
on the list for 6 months, and registration shall then be canceled at 
his own request. Cancellation of registration, however, does not 
immediately inyalidate benefits already earned, but the member shall 
continue to be entitled to these benefits for a third of the time of his 
entire membership. 


Financial Resources 


The insurance system is to be financed by: (1) Contributions from 
the insured persons, their employers, and the State; (2) 1 percent of 
all payments of 1 gold sol or more made by the State, municipal 
councils, Government-supervised companies, and entities dependent 
on the State or created by it, except those for the services of the 
foreign and domestic debt, State and municipal aid to public welfare 
institutions, contributions for the support of free education, wage 
and pension payments, and various other like payments; (3) fines for 
violation of the social-insurance law or any other social legislation; 
(4) surtax of 2 percent on tobacco and on the consumption of a)cohol 
and aleoholic beverages; and (5) interest, legacies, gifts, and survivors’ 
benefits unclaimed after 3 years. 

The percentages of wages to be paid in contributions for the various 
types of social insurance, on the basis of average weekly remuneration 
in cash and in kind, are shown in table 1. 

415946—41—__7 
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Tasie 1.—Percent of Wages Contributed by Workers, Employers, and State in Pery 


NN, 


Percent of wages contribut.d }. 











Type of insurance | Total — 
| Worker | Employer 
Tih iach Wte. 8A Li nn nem ee os | 2 ee 
( ompulsory insurance 6.0 1.5 3.5 
Family insurance (voluntary for persons compulsorily in- | 
sured) ; 


Voluntary insurance: 


2.0 | 2.0 
Independent workers and all others except domestic 





servants: 
Sickness and maternity only. 2.5 | 1.5 |_- 
All social insurance risks 6.0 | 3.5 | 
Domestic servants, all risks 6.0 1.5 3.5 





Temporarily, until the medical services necessary for the furnishing 
of benefits for sickness and maternity are established in the various 
zones, workers’ contributions are not to be collected, and employers’ 
contributions are to be only 2 percent, but that of the State is to be 
1 percent, as at other times. With the establishment of such services 
in the hospitals opened in Lima and Ica in 1941, collection of workers’ 
contributions has begun in the regions served, and the contribution 
of the employers has been raised to their full quota of 3.5 percent. 
It is expected that these changes will be made in other regions within 
the current year. 

Family insurance is offered only to compulsorily insured persons 
When workers covered by the compulsory insurance have paid their 
weekly contributions for at least 150 consecutive weeks and continue 
to be thus insured, the family insurance contribution is reduced to | 
percent. 

The contributions of persons paid only in kind shall be paid by 
their employers, beginning from the time when the National Social 
Insurance Fund fixes the value of such payments; but until such time 
the worker, employer, and State contributions shall be based upon 
only the cash payment, specified credit for payment in kind, however, 
being allowed for domestic servants voluntarily insured. The entire 
contribution for an apprentice shall be paid by the employer, for 
himself and the apprentice; the State contribution in this case, as in 
all others in which the average weekly pay is 6 gold soles or less, shal 
be 2.5 percent of the average weekly pay. Voluntarily insured persons. 
other than domestic servants, pay their contributions on the basis of 
the sixth remuneration group (from 18.01 to 24.00 gold soles 
per week, average 21 gold soles) as a minimum. Persons retire 
because of invalidity or old age may, by paying a contribution of | 
percent of their pensions, continue to be entitled to medical, hospital, 
and pharmaceutical benefits. Contributions are to be made by tli 
purchase of stamps issued by the National Social Insurance Fund 

The tax on payments specified above is due from the receiver, not tle 
payer of the money, and fines are specified for failure to pay this tax, 
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and for failure by employees of the State, the Government-supervised 
companies, and the municipal councils to require the prescribed stamps 
upon payments made. 

The following statement shows the amount of the weekly contribu- 
tions of persons compulsorily insured: 


Taste 2.—Rate of Weekly Contributions From Workers, Employers, and State Under 
Compulsory Insurance in Peru, by Wage Classes 





) 


| oo : : | 
| Amount Weekly contribution 





| (gold soles) | (gold soles) State 
; | "fixed as ee 

Weekly wage class | basis for | | ution 

iain, | Worker | Employ-| (per- 

a tion | Total | (.5per- | er (3.5 cent) 

| | cent) percent) 
| | | 

Class A (less than 1.00 sole)! , 1.00 0.05 | 0.01 0.04 2.5 
Class B (1.00 to 3.00 soles)! 2. 00 .10 . 03 .07 2.5 
Class C (3.00 to 6.00 soles)!- ; 5. 00 - 25 07 .18 2.5 
Class 1 (less than 6.00 soles)?- 5. 00 .18 | (3) .18 2.5 
Class 2 (6.09 to 8.00 soles) _- 7.00 . 35 | .10 . 25 1.0 
Class 3 (8.01 to 10.00 soles) _-_- a. . : 9. 00 45 | .13 . 32 1.0 
Class 4 (10.01 to 14.00 soles) ; 12. 00 - 60 | 18 . 42 1.0 
Class 5 (14.01 to 18.00 soles) a er i 16. 00 . 80 . 24 . 6 1.0 
Class 6 (18.01 to 24.00 soles) __- : 21.00 1.05 .3l .74 1.0 
Class 7 (24.01 to 30.00 soles) ¥- hai : 27. 00 1.35 | . 40 . 95 1.0 
Class 8 (30.01 to 38.00 soles) _____- 34. 00 1.70 .51 1.19 1.0 
Class 9 (38.01 to 46.00 soles) ___ _- ; ; + 42.00 2.10 . 63 1. 47 1.0 
Class 10 (46.01 to 57.70 soles) oe 52.00 2.60 “78 1 82 ‘0 





| Workers occasionally falling below 6 gold soles per week or part-time workers dividing time among 2 
or more employers and not receiving as much as 6 soles per week from any 1 employer. 
2 Permanent employees of one employer at a rate less than 1 sole per day or 6 soles per week. 


3 Exempt. 
Benefits 


The benefits provided in the law are as follows: 

Sickness.—In order to receive sick benefits the beneficiary under 
compulsory insurance must have paid 4 weekly contributions in the 
120 days preceding sickness, and under voluntary insurance 20 con- 
tributions in 160 days preceding sickness. The benefits, which start 
from the third day of the illness, may continue for 26 weeks, and in 
protracted illness and convalescence up to 52 weeks. Medical (in- 
cluding specified limited dental), hospital, and pharmaceutical aid 
are furnished without charge; and in addition 50 percent of the 
average daily wage is paid as cash benefit during the first 4 weeks 
of illness, and 40 percent thereafter. A person with at least 4 weekly 
contributions to his credit in the 120 days prior to his illness, is entitled 
to all the benefits in kind provided under sickness insurance, pro- 
vided the medical services in his particular locality or Province have 
been available that long. 

The fund must furnish the medical benefits specified except in 
cases where existing institutions were already furnishing and continue 
to furnish benefits not inferior to those authorized by this legisla- 
tion. Pharmaceutical aid consists of the drugs, including serums, 
vaccines, and injections which the physicians prescribe. In family 
insurance, if 10 weekly contributions have been paid in the 4 
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months preceding illness, medical and pharmaceutical aid for th. |... 
pendent wife and for children under 14 years, and obstetrical | 
tion for the wife, are provided without charge; and hospitaliz: 
is provided at cost. 

Cash benefits shall be paid weekly either to the insured peysoy, 
himself or to someone whom he designates, but shall be suspen |. 
for a person who, while receiving them, accepts paid employm, 
or for a person who refuses to follow physicians’ orders; benefits 1)).,\ 
be paid again when he follows such instructions, but those lost durij¢ 
the time when he refused to follow instructions will not be refund :j. 

Compensation for industrial accidents and occupational diseases jx 
already provided for by previous legislation; however, in urgent <5: 
of accident or occupational disease, the National Social Insuran 
Fund is required to render medical, hospital, and pharmaceutical] «ic. 
and charge it to the employer or person responsible. Moreoycr. 
employers and private insuring agencies may contract with the fund 
for medical, hospital, and pharmaceutical service for persons injure 
at work or suffering from occupational diseases. 

Maternity benefit.—An insured woman, whether covered by com- 
pulsory or voluntary insurance, who has paid 4 weekly contributions 
within the 180 days preceding birth (or the wife of an insured person 
who has contracted for family insurance, if he has paid 10 week|, 
contributions in the 4 months preceding childbirth) is entitled to 
general and special medical assistance, hospitalization, and pharma- 
ceutical benefit, and, if she abstains from paid work during the time 
to cash maternity benefit amounting to 50 percent of average week!) 
wage for 36 days preceding and 36 days after childbirth, and in case of 
need, ordinary sickness benefits thereafter. Cash benefit equal to 
25 percent of the average daily wage shall be granted for 8 montlis 
after the birth of a surviving child; for this cash benefit may be sub- 
stituted milk vouchers when the fund deems it inadvisable or impos- 
sible for the mothers to nurse their infants. 

At least 4 months before the presumptive date of childbirth, the 
insured woman shall obtain verification of her condition, and from 
that time she shall be required to follow directions given her. Cash 
benefits are suspended if she fails to follow instructions, and also in 
case of intentional abortion. 

Payment of maternity benefits shall not be begun until 180 days 
after the inauguration of such service in each Province or locality, anc 
the collection of worker contributions has begun. 

Invalidity benefit.—When the earning capacity of the worker }i:- 
been reduced by two-thirds, taking into account the physical 21 
mental abilities of the insured person, his age, sex, and the econom: 
value of his abilities in relation to those of a well person, the fund m:\ 
through its medical services, declare a state of invalidity. 


N- 


On 
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| weekly contributions have been paid for 200 weeks, 100 of which 
were Within the 4 years preceding declaration of invalidity, benefits 
for validity are paid, provided the working capacity of the insured 
has been reduced two-thirds by illness not occupational, or by injury 
not caused by industrial accident. The benefits start at the termina- 
tion of sick benefits, and are paid for a provisional period of 5 years. 
At the end thereof, if a medical examination shows that the incapacity 
has been reduced 50 percent, the pension is discontinued; otherwise 
it is made permanent. The pension amounts to 40 percent of the 
average wage for the last 2 years; this is increased by 2 percent for 
each additional 100 contributions up to 60 percent, and by 1 percent 
for an aged or invalid dependent spouse and for each dependent child 
under 14 years or dependent invalid child, up to 10 percent. <A 
proportionately lower rate of pension shall be granted to persons who 
have not made the 200 weekly contributions referred to above. The 
pension may be denied or suspended on refusal to submit to medical 
examination or to adopt suggested preventive or remedial means. 

When invalidity has been declared to exist, the cash sickness 
benefits are replaced by the invalidity pension, but medical service 
may be continued if it will contribute to lengthening the life of the 
insured person or reduce his incapacity to work, or if the injury is 
not healed. 

Qld age.—Insured persons who are 60 years of age and have paid 
1,040 weekly contributions into the National Social Insurance Fund 
are entitled to an old-age pension equal to 40 percent of the average 
wages during the last 5 years. The pension is increased by 2 percent 
for each additional 100 contributions, up to 60 percent, and by | 
percent for aged or invalid dependent spouse and for each dependent 
child under 14 years or dependent invalid child, up to 10 percent. If 
the insured was over 40 years of age when he came under the insurance 
system, and has paid 260 or more contributions, or if for any other 
reason cannot complete the 1,040 contributions, he may be paid a 
reduced pension proportioned to the number of contributions paid. 
If fewer than 260 contributions have been paid, the amount of his 
personal contributions, with interest at 5 percent per annum, will 
be returned. Pensions to aliens and to persons living in a foreign 
country are based on the contributions of the insured persons and 
their employers, no contribution being made by the State. When 
either an invalidity or an old-age pension is granted, the registration 
of the insured person as an active member of the fund is canceled, 
and the payment of employer and worker contributions ceases, even 
if the insured person continues work after 60 years. Invalidity and 
old-age pensions are mutually exclusive. 

Death benefit.—Funeral expenses and a death benefit will be paid 
to the legal heirs upon the death of an active insured person or pen- 
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sioner. The grants for funeral expenses vary according to th. ro. 
muneration class of the insured person, according to a scale given 
ranging from 50 gold soles for the lowest wage group to 180 for persons 
belonging to the highest wage group, based on the last contribution 
of the insured person. They are paid to the widow and childrey. 
beneficiaries, on the day of death, after due proof of identity ang 
relationship. In case there are no relatives, the fund shall pay for 
the funeral, being thereby cleared from all obligation and elaim. 
The death benefit consists of 33 percent of the average weekly pay 
the insured person received in the period completed in the year in 
which the death occurred or of the preceding year if he had not receiy ed 
at least 4 weekly payments in the current year. In the case of insured 
persons whose death occurs in the year in which their occupational! 
activity begins, the death benefit shall be regulated by the average 
of weekly wages received. The death benefit shall be paid in equal 
parts to the surviving spouse and the dependent children under 17 
years, with the provision that in the case of the absence of any sur- 
vivor his share sha!l be added to that of the others; in the absence of 
any of the above heirs the death benefit shall be paid to any dependent 
relatives in the ascending line; if unclaimed for 3 years it shall revert 
to the National Social Insurance Fund. 


Administration of the System 


The scheme is to be administered by the National Social Insurance 
Fund created by this law, and managed by an advisory board com- 
posed of the following nine members: the Minister of Public Health, 
Labor, and Social Welfare (who presides), the Director of Social 
Welfare, the Director General of Health, two representatives of the 
insured persons, two representatives of the employers, a physician 
chosen by the Faculty of Medicine, and the Director General of the 
Fund. The accounts of the Fund are to be audited periodically by 
2 trained accountants appointed by the Executive Authority. Fines 
are prescribed for violation of the legislation. 

By decrees of November 14 and 30, 1936, the date for beginning the 
payment of employer and State contributions was set as March |, 
1937, and the departments and Provinces in which social insurance 
was to become effective at once were specified. Until such time as 
the scheme goes into full effect in any region, employers are to con- 
tinue their social services and to receive credit for sums expended 
in continuing medical, hospital, pharmaceutical, and maternity bene- 
fits for their workers. 


Operations of System 


Table 3 shows the receipts by the National Social Insurance Fund 
from taxes and from employer and worker contributions during the 
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frst quarter of 1941. The payments which the Deposit and Con- 
jjgnment Fund transmits include the collections from Lima and 
(Callao for the current month, and from the other Provinces for the 
preceding month. The collection of employer contributions at 2 
percent, with respect to the Provinces of Lima and Ica, covers those 
received up to January 31, 1941, from which date the employer 
contribution is 3.5 percent. In the other regions the employer con- 
tribution of 2 percent is still effective. 


Taste 3.—Receipts of National Social Insurance Fund in Peru, First Quarter of 1941 





—_—— 


' | 
Total | Limaand | 


Source of income Callao 


Provinces 


Gold soles! | Gold soles Gold soles 
Total income... an ; . . ’ 1, 084, 310 830, 325 253, 985 








Tax of 1 percent on payments ee . - 148, 972 109, 748 39, 224 
Additional tax of 2 percent on alcohol 36, 371 13, 803 | 22, 568 
\dditional tax of 2 percent on tobacco : 104, 937 85, 841 | 19, 096 
Employer contributions at 2 percent 445, 221 279, 706 165, 515 
Employer contributions at 3.5 percent_ —— 224, 167 238, 859 | 5, 308 
Worker contributions at 1.5 percent_._- . 104, 625 | 102, 368 2, 275 





The Peruvian sol has recently been maintained at about 15.4 cents in United States currency. 


The cash benefits paid for sickness, maternity, and death by the 
National Social Insurance Fund during February, March, and April 
1941 are shown in the following table: 


Taste 4.—Days and Amount of Benefits Under Peruvian Social Insurance, February- 
April 1941 





Total Inside hospital | Outside hospital 


—— —— eer SS 


Kind of benefit 
Number | Benefits | Number | Benefits | Number | Benefits 


of days paid ofdays | paid of days paid 


Soles | Soles | Soles 
Maternity anc milk__. ; 3, 556 5, 492 | |- |-- 
Sickness and convalescence _ _- | 21,934 33, 584 13, 985 20, 212 7,949 13, 372 


i dteeced | 153 | 5,810 138 | 4,170 115| 1,640 





| Cases. 


Workers’ Hospitals * 


In the city of Lima on December 8, 1940, was opened the Workers’ 
Hospital, the first and largest of a network of 12 hospitals which the 
Social Insurance Fund is constructing throughout Peru for the treat- 
ment of persons insured by that fund and their families. Construc- 
tion of the hospitals is to be financed by a State contribution of 1 

* Sources: Hospital Obrero de Lima (Lima), Caja Nacional de Seguro Social del Peru, 1940; Informaciones 
Sociales (Lima), Caja Nacional de Seguro Social, January 1941; Accién Social (Santiago de Chile), Caja de 
Seguro Obligatorio, March 1941; International Labor Review (Montreal), International Labor Office, 


January 1941; Bulletin of the Pan American Union (Washington), May 1940; and report of Julian Greenup, 
United States commercial attaché at Lima. 
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percent of the pay roll of insured persons, together with a 2-pe; 
contribution by the employers and other funds. Beginning Feb, 
2, 1941, the full employer contribution of 3.5 percent of the pay ro|! 
and the beginning of a contribution from workers of 1.5 perce: of 
remuneration became effective in the Provinces in which hos 
service has been installed. With these additions, social-insur: 
taxes will be greater in 1941, especially as other hospitals are ¢:j)- 
pleted and the larger contributions are put into effect. 

The hospital at Lima, for the insured population of Lima and Ca||:o. 
has 607 beds, of which 582 are for adults and 25 for children. Of thos 
for adults, 270 are for medical cases, 225 for surgery, 44 for tubercy- 
losis, 29 for maternity cases, and 14 for emergency patients. ‘The 
hospital grounds have an area of about 10.4 acres. 

A summary of the operations of the workers’ hospital at Lima for 
the first 3 months of its operation (February, March, and April 194) 
is given in the following statement. 


eTit 


tal 


Patients admitted 


1 i if o< S, 213 
Patients hospitalized_. : —— EY ea 1, 158 
Patients referred to outside clinics. - er . 7, 055 
pinche tog 67 
Readmissions -_ _ _ . : aw IS 
Discharges (well) aA pet ou. 722 
Deaths_ ; rie eyes 1() 
Operations. __- yard SF) ae ae : 192 
Patients received from other hospitals of the fund Be 2s \ 


In the hospital, midnight, June 30__- ; 30)2 
The following statement shows the number of patients discharge 
during the 3-month period, with the average length of their stay in 


the hospital. 


Number 
of cases 
Medicine - PE A OT ae . 388 14. 6 
Surgery _ - -- ty =U ngeaed 254 14.2 
Deebetess. .. 260i ws. ee. : ei 32 21. 5 
Maternity. ____- i daltiadhsinrinniititicinkdin eS ES ee ee 12 
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Employment Services 





Fil 


PLACEMENT WORK OF PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICE, JULY 1941? 


ALTHOUGH placements made by public employment offices have 
declined between June and July of each year since 1935, this year they 
increased 6 percent, to a total of 499,000. In addition, as the defense 
program dipped more deeply into the available labor supply, the 
number ef job seekers registered for work at the end of the month fell 
below 5,000,000 for the first time since December 1940. The July 
placement volume, like that of the previous 2 months, was virtually 
as high as in the peak months of 1936; in that year, however, large 
numbers of workers were being placed on public-works projects. In 
i8 jurisdictions, including 6 of the Nation’s 10 leading industrial 
States, fewer jobs were filled than in June. Despite a 62-percent in- 
crease for the country as a whole, 4 States reported fewer placements 
this July than in July 1940. 

During the first 7 months of 1941, 3,000,000 placements were made 
by the employment service and more than 2,000,000 different in- 
dividuals filled these jobs; in the comparable 1940 period, 1,900,000 
placements were obtained for 1,300,000 different individuals. 

Practically all of the New England, South Atlantic, Gulf, and 
Great Plains States made more placements in July than in June. 
Harvest operations, food processing, construction, and shipbuilding 
were mainly responsible for the gains in most of these States. Place- 
ments more than doubled the June volume in Mississippi and North 
Dakota. On the other hand, delayed delivery of materials and equip- 
ment and temporary dislocations of employment owing to priorities 
probably account for the declines in placements, particularly in six of 
the leading industrial States. The largest gains over July 1940 took 
place in Massachusetts, Rhode Island, South Carolina, and Virginia, 
where placements were approximately three times as great as last 


July. 


Supplementary placements declined 14.5 percent from June to 
131,000, the highest number for any July. Seasonal slackening in 
agricultural activity was responsible for the drop. 


Prepared by Research and Statistics Division, Bureau of Employment Security, Socisl Security Board. 
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Approximately 331,000 jobs were filled by men and more 
168,000 by women in July. Placements of men were 72 per en; 
greater than those made in July 1940, and placements of women wer, 
45 percent higher. The rate of increase for women over July 1940 y 
the largest yet attained this year. Placements in both groups were 
less than in July 1940 in Colorado and Hawaii; for men alone decreases 
were reported in Delaware and Oklahoma, and for women alone jp 
Utah. As in most previous months, placements of women exceeded 
those of men in Delaware, the District of Columbia, and New Jersey 

More than 1,000,000 applications for work were received from men. 
an 1ll-percent advance over July 1940; the 507,000 filed by women 
represented a gain of 20 percent. At the end of July 1941 the active 
file of men was 14 percent lower than on July 31, 1940; for women, j 
was 3 percent lower. Male jobseekers totaled less than on July 31, 
1940, in 37 States, and woman registrants were fewer in 30 States. 


Lian 


Yas 


Taste 1|.—Summary of Placement Activities of Public Employment Service, July 194] 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Aug. 23, 1941] 





Percent of change from 





Activity Nuanbe — 
June 1941 | July 1940 | July i939 
Total complete placements 499, 065 +6.0 +62. 0 
Regular 323, 028 +11.6 +93. 2 7 
Temporary 176, 037 —2.9 +24. 9 
Supplementary placements 131, 022 —14.5 +14.5 
Total applications 1, 597, 299 | —1.6 +14.0 1). 2 
Active file... 4, 982, 430 —2.8 | 1—10.8 IR. 





| Based on comparable data; excludes Idaho. 


TasLe 2.—Summary of Placement Activities for Veterans, July 1941 


{Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Aug. 23, 1941] 





Percent of change from 
| 











Activity | Number | = 
June 1941 | July 1940 | July 1939 
oe a | na = 
Total complete placements 15, 913 +2.2 +52.3 +34. 2 
Regular 9,001 | +8. 4 (1) 
Temporary i 6,912 —4.7 (') 
Total applications ; 51, 662 +7.2 +3.8 + 30.0 
2 2—13.0 2 — 29. 


Active file_. 201, 070 —8. 





! Total veteran placements by duration not reported prior to 1941. 
? Based on comparable data; excludes Idaho. 
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T\oLe 3.—Aetivities of Public Employment Service, All Registrants, by States, July 1941 
{Data rep rted by State agencies, errrected to Aug. 23, 1941] 





_ 


July 1941 





Complete placements 


January-July 





Total applica- 
tions received 


Active file as of 
July 31, 1941 


1941 
a SEO bth : 
Percent of Total Sup- = 
: ity . . ot x iecaetiie A Per- | ‘ 
Social Security change from l anon cont Per- 
Board region ——e Sa | Per- oy a ic. cent of 
and State | Regu- 9 place- | Number change —_- =~ 
Num- lar lok | ments from | CF rom 
| ber | _ | (over 1 |y; changt June | July 31, 
June | July ment) Number | from | “1941 1940 
| 1941 | 1940 | . | Janu- 
| ary- 
| July | 
1940 | 
_——_——————|—|—- ; : annem -|— — ——|- 
eae /499, 065) +6.0) +62.0) 323, 028)/2, 996, 964) +53. 7/131, 022|1, 597,299 —1.6)4,982,430) 1—10.8 
7 = =|——— = : |= Zz = 
Region I: : : co 
Conn...-----| 9,833) +4.0) +85.3 6, 981 60, 230) +78. 8) 4 26,189; —5.4| 45,141 —41.2 
Maine_- 4,946) +8.4| +77.1) 3,804) 24,649) +98.8 22 9, 132} —12.3) 24,188) —29.7 
Mass... 10,525} +5.7/+175.1| 8,989) 59, 987|+140. 3 55| 50,365) —13.0| 122,226, —41.4 
ss = 2, 854| +27.8) +26.4 2, 317 14, 245) +7.6 66 5, 243) —19.2) 11,915) —45.8 
am 2,203} —.8|+203.4) 1,846) 14, 688/+201.4 0 8,625) —18.7| 35,407) —18.8 
ae 1,320) +10. 2) +13.5 866 7,610) +24.8 y 2,559; —4.0 7,559) —52.0 
Region II: | | 
4 2 48,716) +2.0) +81.4) 31,049) 299,315) +80.7| 2,555) 183,061! —2.7| 523,787) —17.7 
Region III: | 
Del... ..-.--| 1,428} —18.6| —3.0 751, 10,065) +33. 4 224 2,808} —18.8| 7,611) —34.6 
N. J..___----| 16,874} -—3.0/+121.6) 11,177) 106, 236) +70.5 42 48, 387) —26.7| 191,644) —24.9 
ee 21,811; +2.7| +75.1) 16,847) 130,971) +56.3 988, 100,865) —16.2) 315,917) —18.1 
Region IV: 
D.C 5,015) —8.3) +43.8 2, 376 36, 621); +-44.9 ] 13, 063; —5.3) 23,990) —31.2 
Md....- 6,852} +5.3) +57.8 3, 906| 41,355) +64.6) 1,638 23,778; —17.9| 40,477) —43.8 
N. ¢ 10, 831) +10. 9 +108. 0 7,939) 117, 908)+187.3) 7,449 37,475) —4.4) 101,029 +3. 1 
Va 13, 874) +22.4|+176.9) 11,340 75, 945|+-128. 2 741 22, 552); —10.7| 65,688) +18.2 
W. Va. 4,611) +17.1| +63.6 3, 215 25, 737| +44.9 274 16,691; —13.5 61,021) —25.1 
Region V: 
aa 4, 634 24.1; +87.0 3, 692 26, 085) +44. 5 160 18,606, —9.6, 88, 366 —8,. 2 
B......<2- 15, 876} —2.8) +34.6| 10,909) 96,589) +37.9| 1,464] 60,299) +6.8| 137,842) —48.2 
Ohio _..| 24,983) —9.3| +78.2) 14,674) 1461, 202) +65.9 446; 73,099} —10.4| 259,932) —25.4 
Region VI: 
aa 22, 142) —1.9) +84.4| 13,691 147,803) +65.2) 1,039 98, 504) +32.6) 196, 349 +7.0 
Ind__. 12, 927) —"9| +95. 8 &, 822 87,010) +71.0) 2,740 42,919) —13.0) 229,204) +68.4 
Wis _.-| 11,440} +2.3) +49.5 7, 395 64, 769) +47. 5 478 33, 098; +8.9) 90,587) —14.5 
Region VII: | 
Ala... 5, 488) —27.8| +32.5 4, 327 37, 324) +19. 8} 330 35, 391; +11.7) 109, 258 +4.7 
Fla... 5, 259) +15. 0)+-104. 3, 865 41, 373) +-108. 4) 152 20,997; —6.4) 121,238 +55.4 
i, oa 10, 235) +. 4 +22. 1 5, 598 62, 680) +17.0 186 29, 561; —14.2) 113,920; —33.2 
Miss 9, 496| +102. 9|+154.8) 8, 699 31, 396) +18. 9) 122; 34,504) +62.6) 84,473) +41.4 
8.C 7,768) +6. 5)+204.5 6, 627 50, 816|+157.8 196 17, 239) +14.3) 53,323 —1.4 
Tenn . 7,199) —22. 7| +49. 4! 5, 149 59, 519) +75. 8) 2 4, 186 22,958; +9.4) 134,607; +13.4 
Region VIII: 
lowa 9,126; +8.5 25. 2 3,775 53, 077) +20. 3) 543 22, 454 +.8) 68,509! —13.1 
| aS 11, 220) +37.0) +29. 4) 5, 158 49, 243) +29. 8} 731 32, 184; +7.9) 94,667; —28.2 
Nebr 5, 408) +41.3) +61. 1 2, 550 22, 123} 22. 0) 624 8,869) —11.8) 44,770 +.7 
N. Dak 5, 969|+117.0) +32.3 3, 804 18, 455| +28. 7) 28 7, 146 28.5) 28, 134 —6.0 
8. Dak ‘ 2, 679} +48.7| +43.7 1, 293 10, 874; +25. 5) 545 4,050; -—7.0) 20,468) —22.8 
Region IX: 
Arkansas. % 363) +22.4| +81.0| 3,498 44,510} +35.2) 4,021 30, 444, +87.2) 94,119) +119.4 
Kans. 8,815) +13.8) +93. 6| 4, 208 48, 369) +84. 6 962) 21,811; +7.4| 56,396 —4.5 
Padipnnncos 14, 993) +19. 2|+104.8} 10,557/ 99,570} +93.3} 1,032) 54,437| +2.3/ 211,505) +18.8 
Okla ‘ 5,217; +8. 5 —25. 7} 2, 723 28, 723| —20.1) 7,944 35,411, +40.1;) 81,121 —8.9 
Region X: 
eo & 083) +7.6,+109. 6 4, 371 41, 234) +74. 1) 972 36, 525| +12.7, 141,627; +103. 0 
N. Mex. -.-. 1,600} —8.8! +30. 4! 950 10, 619) +29. 4) 474 4,058; —17.3) 24,207; —29.4 
wen. . , 37,908) +29. 0! +29.9) 23,045) 222,369) +12.7| 31,027 91,460, —15.3) 385,699, +54.7 
Region XI: | 
Ariz._......_..| 2,276) —13.4| +8.6} 1,216 18, 368} —5.1) 591 4,699) —20.6 18,611) —19.0 
Colo.........| 4,444) —41.2) —45. 1) 2, 838 28, 585) —6.1) 7,885 13,855; —7.8 48,367; —19.0 
Idaho 4,038) —16.3) +30.8) 1,648) 19,498) +14.5| 3,528) 3,398) —3.5) 20,966) (3 
Mont....___- 4, 270) +39.8) +64.7 2, 955 15, 153) +25. 1 823 5,208; —2.0) 11,517) —46.6 
sae 3, 064) —11.8) +29.7) 1, 534 14, 524) +51.2 82 8, 287; —3.8) 24,007 +8. 4 
Wyo -..-| 1,667) +23.0) +30.0) 1,147 9,868 +64. 8) 40 3,194) —15.9| 6,451 —1.8 
Region XII: | 
Calif 36,616; —1.7) +62.6) 20,901) 218,829) +64.7| 10,004) 120,155, +5.7 330,790) —29.4 
SSS 2,794, +26.6 +90. 1 1,785; 11,701) +47.1 97 3,743} +6.6| 3.4391 —39.9 
Oreg tied exan 11, 738; +21.2 +87.0 8, 835 55, 529, +64. 2) 18,819 18,096; -—3.3 25,182) —34.6 
_ ream 10,616) +2.8 +23.6) 5,715) 50,147! —17.4) 14,660) 26,877) —10.6 32,293) —70.0 
Territories: 
Alaska —_ 1,086; —31.8 +74.3 862 6, 330) +59. 5 23 1,506; —22.4 1, 023 +8. 0 
Hawaii______ 935 —17.8 —11.1 809 7, 138) +23.8 0 1,464| —27.9 2.863) —64.0 





‘ Based on comparable data; excludes Idaho. 
? Excludes 747 peer placements made in cooperation with the Arkansas State Employment 


Service which have 





n credited to Arkansas. 


3’ Data not comparable. 
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Taste 4.—Aetivities of Public Employment Service for Veterans, by State, July (94) 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Aug. 23, 1941] 


















































Complete placements | Active file as of July 31 
ie | | Total 
Social Security Board region | Penseng af change | applica. | seemes ~ as ot 
and State tions re- | 
Number |—-—~+—_|_ ceived | Number |— —— 
| | . 
| June 1941 | July 1940 | | vmme 98, | J 
ee ae ee he ee = | } ian 
| i | ~ 
Total 15,913 | +22) +823 51,662| 201,070) ~8.2 
Region I: . Birk = 0 Geel 
Connecticut __ | 329; +4.1| +61.3 951| 1,337| —24 
Maine_. ; 133 | —17.9 +41. 5 | 282 1,181 | —12.8 
Massachusetts __ | 26] +08] +1194) 1,521] 6.347| -113 5 
New Hampshire - - 102 +29. 1 +15. 9 | 189 617; —2.9 ° 
Rhode Island 69 | +13.1 | 221 RR4 —34.07 
Vengseat. ‘ 32 |-- ; 63 346 | —12.8 ) 
Region II: 
New York... --| 1, 088 —7.6| +866) 3,265) 11,369) -—18.7 
a | 24 | 79 263 | 2f 
Jelaware - F * ; 7 | —26.7 
New Jersey. 317 —8.6 | +153.6 | 1, 055 6, 659 | —5.7 , 
Pennsylvania BAO | —3.7 +73. 5 3, 503 13,349 | —10.2 g 
Region IV: 
ms of Columbia. 199 | — = — ae pay 
Maryland 180 —3. +3.4 | 7 , 138 | _. ) 
North Carolina 240 | +4.8/ +1105) 1,136 3, 268 +9.3 { 
Virginia = 179 +9. 8 +110.6 | 351 11609; —12.2 2.8 
West Virginia. 4) +527) +20.0/ 601 2, 898 +1.2 
Region V: 

v Keatucky 151) +15.3 |) +139.7 605 3, 666 —9.1 6.8 
Michigan... 653 —15.6 | +49.1 2, 492 7,945 | -—10.9 8 2 
Ohio... 7| —14.1} +901 2.567| 12115| -9.6 18 4 

Region VI: 

“Tilinois... 747 | —14.7| +499.7 2, 960 7, 515 —34.0 7.2 
Indiana _. 312; —11.1| +151.6)| 1,254 9,941) +3.0 L6g | 
Wlsconsin 396 | —20 | +88. 6 1, 360 6,250/ —5.9 

Region VII: 

yr ed | 138 | +160! +417.9) 967| 4,373| -—10.3 7 
Florida 139 | +19.8 +54. 4 | 688 | 6, ORS —1.7 04 
Georgia - - 197 | +18.6 +7.6 | 645 | 3,108 | —9.0 
Mississippi P 265 | +219.3 | +381.8 | 921 2, 583 +7.1 
South Carolina 180 | —5.8 | +205.1 | 425 1, 266 +2.3 
Tennessee 157 | —37.2 +34. 2 | 533 4, 57 —3.6 

ears 537 | —6.8 —3.6 | 1,009 4,045 | +2.4 
Minnesota... 405 | +22.0 +32.4 1, 708 5, 471 —2.7 
Nebraska __. 357 | +68.4| +197.5 324 2.4088; —5.3 ‘ 
North Dakota : 200 | +159.7 +60. 0 190 1,170; —7.1 
South Dakota 97 +49. 2 +27.6 174 1,008 | —16.0 

Region IX: 

ll ‘e 193 +24.5 |) +114.4 1, 278 3,7 +8.3 
Kansas idea 336 +40. 6 +94. 2 718 3, 032 —15.1 
Missouri _. - 723 +25.3 | +186.9 2, 143 9, 567 —10.8 
Oklahoma... se 190 —2%5.2) —42.9 1, 635 4,745 | +21.8 

Region X: } 
Louisiana . = +40. 6 +44.8 = ‘ = | 3 . 
New Mexico ‘ve + 7 . = 2 
Texas ‘. 1, 062 +41.2 +11.2 2, 130 11,330; -—1.2 : 
Region XI: | 

See.. f 101 —9.8| +40.3 197 1,154] —13.5 
Colorado. Zi 164 —12.3 —2.7 629 1,769} —21.2 ‘ 
Idaho. __. ne 235 —22.2 +9.3 131 1, 893 | —12.0 
Montana _. i» = 251 +71.9 +54.9 276 684) —25.0 
Utah Mek 97 +32.9 —14.9 190 1,010 +.1 
ha i sii tion 69 | +15.0 it. 157 | 310; +4148 

Region I: 

* California a 1,718; 10.3 +49.0 5,335 | 16,452) —10.6 
Nevada... ’ 142; +17.4 +46.4 192 | 166) +5.1 
Oregon... Tae 450 | +7.7| +218 600 | 1,713) —13.4 
Washington isn 339; +.6/) +165) 1,341 | 1,761; +.4 

a - ; = 7 
Alaska ep, FSS he se — 38 |_- 
Hawaii Serrrar _ heer ty egret 44 | 151 —16.1 





! Where the number of veterans involved in either month was less than 50, the percentage change was 
computed. 

2? Based on comparable data; excludes Idaho. 

3 Data not comparable. 
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INCREASED INDUSTRIAL PLACEMENTS OF 
NEGROES 


i\\ THE 5 months January to May 1941, placements of Negroes 
in industry by State employment services were 47 percent higher 
than in the corresponding period of the preceding year, according to a 
recent announcement of the Federal Security Administrator.' From 
April to May of the current year, Negro placements rose 15 percent, 
whereas the placements of other persons increased 12 percent. 

Although the placements of colored persons increased in all industries 
with the exception of agriculture, forestry, and fishing, the decided 
advance over 1940 was mainly the result of placements in construction 
and service industries. Placements of colored workers in construction 
and service industries January—May 1941 were double those made in 
the first 5 months of 1940. In the 1941 period under review place- 
ments in construction industries constituted 22 percent of all place- 
ments of colored workers as compared with 13 percent in January— 
May 1940. However, the service industries, although forming the 
greater part of the placements during the 5-month period in 1941, 
did not form quite so large a proportion as during the corresponding 
months in 1940. 

In 16 States, the relative increase in placements in the first 5 
months of the current year, as compared with January—May 1940, was 
greater for colored than for white persons. Included among these 16 
States were Connecticut, New York, Delaware, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, Michigan, Ohio, and Wisconsin, which rank high 
in the defense program. In Connecticut the placements of white 
workers rose 77 percent, while those of Negro workers nearly tripled. 
In New York, placements of white persons rose 79 percent and those 
of Negroes 111 percent. In Pennsylvania, the increase in placements 
of white persons was only 46 percent, while that in placements of 
Negroes was over 100 percent. 

The placements of Negroes in the first 5 months of 1941 totaled 
414,595, which constituted 20 percent of all the placements by the 
State-employment offices during that period., In 8 States—Georgia, 
South Carolina, Delaware, Mississippi, Louisiana, North Carolina, 
Alabama, and Virginia—and in Hawaii and the District of Colum- 
bia, “approximately 50 percent or more” of all placements were from 
the Negro groups. 

The accompanying table records the placements of colored workers 
and gives the ratio of such placements to placements of white workers. 


' United States. Federal Security Agency. Social Security Board. Press release No. 858, Washing- 
ton, August 11, 1941. 
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Analysis of Placements of Negro Workers by States, January-May 194] ! 





| > > 
Percent Percent Percent 


- —e of 
of all Social Security Board Number! change.? 


January- | 


I 
Social Security Board |,- 9 | 
region and State |Number nenee "| place- region and State 


May 1940) ™ents May 1940, | 





Re | 414,595 | +46.6 2.4 || Region VII—Con. 
I= ——| - South Carolina. -- , 778 | +128. 
Region I: Tennessee _ _- ; +57 
Connecticut |} 2,204 | +191.8 | 5.6 || Region VIII: 
Maine 56 | 44) Iowa . —,: 
M assachusetts +116, 2 | : Minnesota 
New Hampshire. - : 4] Nebraska 
Rhode Island 1.4 | North Dakota_- 
Vermont .2 4) South Dakota 
Region II: New York 3M, 326 | +110.5 .9 || Region LX: 
Region ITT: Arkansas 
Delaware 4,182 | +64. .8 |] Kansas 
New Jersey ; 16,720 | +79. ¢ .2 || Missouri 
Pennsylvania 9,940 | +112.‘ a, Oklahoma 
Region IV: | Region X: 
District of Colum- | 1] Louisiana 
bia__. 16,894 | +52. .6 1] New Mexico 
Maryland 928 +85. ; 39.0 || Texas 
North Carolina , 933 | +165.3 | 9.2 || Region XI: 
Virginia , 421 +87. ! 48.1 || Arizona 
West Virginia 3, 682 +39.9 | 441i Colorado 
Region V: Idaho 
Kentucky | 3,786 | +22. 1} Montana 
Michigan 070 | +144.7 | .§ Utah ; 
Ohio ing , 595 +97. 4a Wyoming 
Region VI: Region XII: 
Tlinois__. | 9,872 +59. ¢ 9.6 California _- 
Indiana 5, 023 +51.8 | 4 Nevada. . 
Wisconsin 481 | +120. 6 \ Oregon 
Region VII: Washington 
Alabama , 850 —3.4 | :. Territories: 
Florida be 3, 502 | +118. 42.8 || Alaska 
Georgia | 27,243 | +22. 
Mississippi --| 9,150) —14. | 








1 Data reported by State agencies, corrected to July 11, 1941. ‘ 
*? Where fewer than 50 colored placements were involved in either period the percent of change was 1 
computed. 








Housing Conditions 


FARM SECURITY ADMINISTRATION DEFENSE 
HOUSING 


IN 6 years’ experience with rural housing the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration has built or repaired nearly 30,000 houses. This agency 
is now engaged in providing permanent and temporary housing for 
occupants of many of the 6,400 farms already displaced by the pur- 
chase or lease for defense purposes of more than 4,000,000 acres of 
land. When the report from which the data in this article were taken ! 
was prepared the Administration’s other defense-housing tasks in- 
cluded building permanent shelter for industrial workers in three 
crowded defense areas and, because of experience with the construc- 
tion and management of migratory labor camps, providing trailers 
and dormitories as ‘“‘stop-gap”’ housing for defense workers. 

Regular construction activities are also being continued, prin- 
cipally in connection with tenant-purchase and migratory-labor-camp 
programs. These programs, aimed at insuring the health and security 
of many farm families, are also an aid in strengthening morale for 
national defense. 

Management is another broad phase of rural housing coming under 
the jurisdiction of the Farm Security Administration. Most of the 
management duties are connected with homestead developments, the 
tenant-purchase farms, and the migratory-labor camps, and will 
remain so until the defense projects are past the construction stage. 


Displaced Families 


In the effort to supply Army needs for level acreage for proving 
grounds, maneuver areas, bombing fields, and anti-aircraft firing 
ranges, displacement of farm families is inevitable, it is stated. Land 
is needed for armament industries which are being decentralized as a 
safety measure. Sometimes the land required is in sparsely popu- 
lated areas, sometimes in the more thickly settled places. This 
means that a varying number of families must move on short notice. 


Displacement has been concentrated largely in the South and in 
the Middle West. 


U. 8. Department of Agriculture, Farm Security Administration, Press release: Rural Housing by 
Farm Security Administration, dated May 9, 1941. 
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As a part of the relocation program, the “Hinesville Plan” \.,. 
established and is being followed. In Hinesville, Ga., where ow); 
tenants, and day laborers were living, the program of aid was n.. 
sarily varied. Loans and grants were made to aid in moving 4; 
relocation. Many people, however, particularly tenants and labo :>;s 
with few resources, were unable to find a new home or new emp|oy- 
ment. Scarcity of family-type farms was a major difficulty. T)ore- 
fore large tracts were acquired by the FSA and a nonprofit assovig- 
tion, created under the Georgia laws, was given authority to | asp 
or purchase land and carry on agricultural and related operatioys 
Families in this area are being enabled to earn their living this year 
by development work on the family-size homesteads. Eventually 
they can settle on the homesteads if they do not find employmen: 
elsewhere. A plan is also being developed to furnish incomes for those 
families by using part of the project timberland as a “turpentine 
farm.” 


Permanent Housing 


Permanent houses built by the FSA in crowded defense areas are 
being erected under the authority of the Lanham Defense Housing 
Act, with the FSA acting as agent of the Federal Works Agency 
Buildings are being constructed by private contractors. The thre 
such projects authorized when the FSA made the report under review 
consisted of 150 units at Pulaski, Va., 200 at Radford, Va., and 
1,000 at Greenbelt, Md. 

The Radford houses are to cost from $2,540 to $3,060 each, som 
with two and others with three bedrooms. All are of frame const ric- 
tion with asbestos exteriors, roofs of composition shingle, comp!ct: 
bathrooms, and-central warm-air heating systems. Rents are to |» 
from $21 to $35 monthly. Some units are in the town of Radford 
and others are on farms within easy driving distance of the defense 
powder plant where occupants are to work. 

Dwellings of construction similar to that at Radford are being pro- 
vided at Pulaski for the use of employees in a bag-loading plant to 
serve the Radford plant. 

At Greenbelt the new units are to shelter defense workers employe 
in the Washington, D. C., area. This development, begun several 
years ago,’ was so planned as to allow expansion to three times ts 
original size. Thus, defense housing there may be erected at con- 
siderable savings to the Federal Government, as roads, sewers, wat. 
etc., are already installed. 





? For a description of the Greenbelt, Md , project, see the Monthly Labor Review, June 1937. 








Housing Conditions 
Temporary Housing 


Jemporary units built as a “‘stop-gap’’ to shelter workers while 
permanent dwellings are being erected are of a type that can be moved 
from one area to another to meet demand as it arises. For men with 
families modern trailers are being provided and for single men de- 
mountable dormitories. The FSA was the only Government agency 
with experience in the use of movable housing, having introduced 
mobile units as a part of the migratory-camp program. On 14 
defense sites trailers and dormitories have been supplied, to house 
2109 families and 4,289 single men at any one time. 


Regular Housing Activities 


Housing is only one part of the FSA work, its major function being 
to help needy farm families to become self-supporting. Carrying out 
the broader program has already involved construction of thousands 
of farm dwellings and barns. Over 29,700 families have benefited 
from the erection and repair activities of this agency. 

The greater part of the regular rural housing activity is at 
present in connection with building for tenant purchase. Loans are 
made to tenants, sharecroppers, or farm-laborer families to enable 
them to buy farms of theirown. Private contractors do the building 
using low-cost plans developed by FSA engineers. 

Both permanent and mobile camps are furnished for migratory 
agricultural workers. The permanent camps are placed where the 
demand for farm labor continues throughout most of the year. 
Typically, a permanent camp consists of community buildings with 
sanitary equipment, laundries, isolation wards, first-aid stations, and 
a meeting place; and shelters, mostly of wood or steel, to house the 
migrant families. There are usually some small inexpensive cottages, 
also. 

Mobile camps, located where the need for labor is of short duration, 
are planned so that the equipment can be moved by truck. Both the 
workers’ families and the facilities (such as laundries and showers) 
are housed in tents. The other basic necessaries, such as power 
plants and first-aid stations, are in large trailers. Of 49 camps 
provided, 40 are of the permanent and 9 of the mobile type. They 
house 15,000 families at a time and, owing to the usually short term 
of occupancy, are capable of sheltering 50,000 families in the course 
ofa year. The units consist of 1,739 labor homes and 11,304 shelters 
and tent platforms. The camps are designed for a short-term occu- 
pancy, but the labor homes are suitable for year-round use. Some of 
the labor homes in California and Texas are 2 stories in height and 
contain 6 apartments each; the simple construction cost of these 1s 


approximately $1,600 per apartment. 
415946—41—__8 
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Rehabilitation Work 


Under the rehabilitation program the FSA has loaned fun. 
850,000 farm families to reorganize farm operations on a more effi 
basis. These loans are supplemented by rehabilitation wor! 
improve the living quarters and health of the borrowers. For e» 
ple, water supply is freed from contamination and windows 


im- 


ure 


screened. A great deal of labor is supplied by the WPA and NYA. 
The farm families do some of the work and also agree to perform 
conservation and improvement work on their land in return for grants 


Management 


The management problem is large and difficult, as the FSA has 
more than 150 rural communities and 3 greenbelt towns under its 
supervision. On homestead developments the problem goes beyond 
rental collection, maintenance and repair, and turn-over, as methods 
of running farms must be examined and instruction given where 
needed. The report reviewed states: ‘In short, management functions 
on homestead projects cover the whole range of development of 
technical skill in farming and homemaking, managerial ability, 
thriftiness, cooperative spirit, and similar abilities and skills that 
low-income farm families in the projects need if they are to take full 
advantage of their opportunities.”” Tenant-purchase families receive 
the same sort of guidance but in less degree. In migratory labo: 
camps standard housing-management practices are combined with) 
efforts to help needy farm families help themselves. 


POOOIO 


HOUSING FOR NEGRO EMPLOYEES OF NORTH 
CAROLINA UNIVERSITY 


THE successful application of the insured-mortgage plan of the Federal 
Housing Administration to low-cost housing for Negro families is « 
prominent feature of a project known as “Knolls Homes,”’ being car- 
ried on at Chapel Hill, N. C., where the central buildings of the 
University of North Carolina are located. 

The basic plan of this Negro housing development is a nove! 
approach to the problem of providing comfortable sanitary shelte 
for low-income families without a Government subsidy. 

Of the large service staff for the maintenance of the college buildings 
and for the operation of the power plant, water and telephone facilitics, 
hotel, laundries, and college restaurants, approximately 250 are 
Negroes who were primarily engaged as janitors, waiters, or disli- 
washers with incomes of $780 to $1,040 per annum. In addition, 





1 United States. Federal Housing Administration. Insured Mortgage Portfolio. Washington, s: 
quarter, 1941. 
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‘) the great majority of cases, the wife supplements the annual 
family income by an average of 50 percent, by her earnings from 
iaundering and other domestic work. 

University Officials realized the desirability of providing housing 
for Negro employees, not only for general social considerations, but 
also as a practical measure to increase their morale. However, no 
niversity or State fund was available for the purpose. The enterprise 
was finally made possible through the Service Employees Corporation, 
, group of 10 key men, which had been constituted for some time to 
carry on a number of nonprofit activities for the betterment of the 
living conditions of workers on the staff of the university.2 The 
business manager of the corporation is the assistant controller of the 
university which approves the corporation’s activities, although the 
two organizations are not officially connected. 


Financial and Other Arrangements 


From the financing standpoint, the Service Employees Corporation 
decided that high percentage, 25-year mortgages, insured under section 
203 of the National Housing Act would meet the requirements of the 
contemplated project. 

A 40-acre tract not far from the existing Negro sections of Chapel 
Hill and the neighboring town of Carrboro was the selected site. 
The land is rolling, of good elevation, well wooded, and apart from the 
principal thoroughfares but convenient to Chapel Hill. Each of the 
66 lots is large enough to allow for a vegetable garden, but not 
too large for careful upkeep by the Negro owners in their spare time. 

The value of the lots, after improvement and development, was 
appraised at $300 each. As most of the prospective purchasers, 
however, will not be able to make full payment in cash, a plan has been 
devised under which a minimum payment of $75 in cash is called for 
from each purchaser. This sum is greater than the cost of the 
undeveloped land per lot. In addition, each buyer agrees to work out 
the remaining purchase price of the lot by services rendered in the 
development and improvement of the project. 

Under this arrangement, substantially all the unskilled labor required in de- 
veloping the project is performed by the purchasers themselves and a fair value 
is placed on the specific services performed. For example, an allowance of $25 
toward the purchase price of the lots is allowed each purchaser for clearing under- 
brush on the land, $25 for work on the development’s roadway, on landscaping 
and on laying water lines, $25 for digging the septic tank and ditch drain for each 
house, and $50 for planting and grading the lot. In addition, the purchasers 
contract to provide additional labor at equivalent rates in opening up further 


sections of the development and in developing other physical improvements con- 
tributing to the value of Knolls Homes as a whole. 


? For description of housing for white employees, initiated by this corporation, see Monthly Labor 
Review, February 1941 (p. 299) or Serial No. R. 1224. 
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The members of the Service Employees Corporation are ass 
without charge in the promotion, management, and engineer; 
the project. 


Characteristics and Cost of Houses 


The houses on the project have been planned with emphasis 
simple attractive design and on maximum economy in outlay ¢o1)- 
mensurate with sound construction standards.” All the dwellings a; 
to be of frame construction and well insulated. The houses undo; 
way, when the report under review was being prepared, have cone;.t 
footings, brick curtain foundation walls, white plaster interior wa\\s. 
and pine floors. Electric stoves and coal-fired hot-water heaters wor 
to be installed. The houses will range in size from 3%-room to 6-room 
units. The greater number of them will probably be 1-story, 5-room 
structures with living room, 3 bedrooms, and kitchen. The 6-room 
dwellings will have 2 stories, with 2 unfinished bedrooms. The 
kitchens will in most of the houses include space for dining. In most 
of the houses there will be an unfinished half basement, which can be 
developed by the occupants into a laundry or a general utility room. 

As indicated above, the Knolls Homes houses are to be financed by 
25-year FHA insured home mortgages, which will probably range 
from $1,700 to $2,400, according to the size of the dwelling. When 
taxes and hazard insurance are included, the monthly payments on 
these homes under the FHA scheme will range from approximately 
$12.50 to $17.50. At the time of the article under review applica- 
tions for mortgages of $2,400 each on the first five houses had been filed. 


‘On 


a) 


Selection of Participants 


While the wage scale for Negro service employees at the University 
of North Carolina conforms in general to the prevailing rates for un- 
skilled labor, the status of these workers from the viewpoint of con- 
tinuity of employment is considerably above the average for persons 
in this occupational group. Moreover, since the university itself is 
the employer, the outlook for job stability in the future for thes 
service workers is propitious. Great care has also been taken in thc 
selection of the home owners in this development. Applications for 
membership in the group are to be passed upon by an executive com- 
mittee of the university’s Negro service employees. Members of tlic 
university’s department of political science and department of pu!)lic 
welfare and social work, and its credit supervisor, have been advisv rs 
to the executive committee. 








Coopera tion 


POPEPPOPIO ODIO DIDO DOOD GS 


CONSUMERS’ COOPERATIVES IN THE MIDDLE WEST 


SEVERAL studies, which supplement each other, have been made 
recently, dealing with cooperative development in various parts of 
the Middle West.! Two of these cover cooperative oil associations 
in Minnesota and Nebraska, respectively, and the third deals with 
the development and social and economic relationships of consumers’ 
cooperatives of all kinds in the “‘upper lake region’’—-a section em- 
bracing parts of Michigan, Minnesota, and Wisconsin. 

The reports on the oil associations indicate that these associations 
were doing 10.6 and 14.0 percent, respectively, of the total business 
in petroleum products done in Minnesota and Nebraska. The asso- 
ciations studied in the upper lake region ranged all the way from 
those that dominated the local retail field to those that were rela- 
tively ineffective in the local economy. 


Cooperatives in the Upper Lake Region 


The report on the consumers’ cooperatives in the upper lake region 
of Michigan, Minnesota, and Wisconsin paints a picture of generally 
successful associations built up from most unpromising economic and 
social conditions. In this region the rural districts where most of the 
cooperative associations are found are very thinlv settled, averaging 
not more than 5 persons per square mile. The land is of poor quality 
and the wooded sections are for the most part covered with small 
second-growth timber, only a small part of which is large enough to 
cut. Neither lumbering nor agriculture, therefore, offers much re- 
turn as a single source of livelihood. In fact, according to the author, 
“the agricultural picture of this area is one of rural hardship and 
poverty.” 

The iron mines in Minnesota and northern Michigan and the copper 
mines of the latter State formerly offered the chief source of employ- 
ment in the area. Increasing mechanization in Minnesota and the 

‘ University of Minnesota. Agricultural Experiment Station Bulletin No. 351: Minnesota Cooperative 
Oil Associations, by E. Fred Koller and O. B. Jesness. (St. Paul, 1941.] 

University of Nebraska. Agricultural Experiment Station Bulletin No. 333: Cooperative Oil Associa- 
tions in Nebraska, by L. F. Garey and Jess Mason. Lincoln, 1941. 


Kercher, Leonard C.; Kebker, Vant W.; and Leland, Wilfred C.: Consumers’ Cooperatives in the 
North Central States. (Edited by Roland S. Vaile.) Minneapolis, University of Minnesota Press, 1941. 
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high costs of mining in the deep copper mines of Michigan, in coy). 
parison with other copper areas, have reduced the importan 
mining as a source of wage-earner income in the section. The di feng, 
program has given a temporary revival of importance to the mining 
of both kinds of ore, however. : 

In the economy of the whole region, the Finn has played a), jy). 
portant part—as miner, lumberjack, and farmer—and he also }, 
been the backbone of the cooperative movement there. In the scyey 
Michigan and Minnesota counties covered by the study,’ the Mich jcay 
counties were 52 percent Finnish and the Minnesota counties 
percent Finnish, in 1930. 

In these counties the Finnish people, joined increasingly of lat, 
years by other nationalities, have built up a network of local eo- 
operative associations of various types, as well as district federations 
carrying on educational, service, and distributive functions. Not 
only are the material needs for food, clothing, furniture, and gasoline 
satisfied; cooperative telephone associations, credit unions, cooper. 
ative park associations, and insurance organizations provide for 
recreational and other wants. 

The immigrant Finn, ignorant of English, had to take what em- 
ployment he could find—usually manual labor in mine, woods, or 
farm. His low economic status and his language difficulties created 
barriers between him and the rest of the community which tended to 
throw him back upon his own nationality group for the satisfaction of 
sense of “‘belonging.”’ The social halls built by the Finns, the Finnish- 
language papers, and finally the cooperative associations to which 
they turned as a relief from the economic exploitation of low wages 
and high prices, were the results. 

Associations in the entire region were studied first-hand in 1937 
and again in 1940. Of the total, 15 were selected for intensive study. 
Of these 8 were in Minnesota (Cambridge, Cloquet, Ely, Floodwood, 
Hibbing, Nashwauk, Orr, and Virginia), 5 were in Michigan (Han- 
cock, Rock, Rudyard, Sault Ste. Marie, and Wakefield), and 2 were 
in Wisconsin (Brule and Spooner). 
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PLACE OF COOPERATIVES IN THE COMMUNITY 


The author found that the associations situated in hamlets or smal 
villages were often the dominant economic and social institutions in 
the whole surrounding communities. This was true in Brule, Embar- 
rass, Orr, and Rock. In Brule the cooperative had a virtual monopoly 
of retail trade in its trading area, and in the other three communities 





2 Gogebic, Houghton, Iron, and Marquette in Michigan, and Carlton, Itasca, and St. Louis in Minn: 

3 The data here presented were all taken from the part of the study that was made by Professor Kercher 
Other sections of the study included an analysis of the regulative accomplishments and possibilities 
consumers’ cooperatives in the present economy, by Professor Kebker, and a detailed analysis of tw 
erative wholesale associations in Minnesota, by Professor Leland. 
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the cooperative’s share of the retail business ranged from 70 to nearly 
9) percent; and in addition all provided ‘‘a wide range of economic 
services’ through the stores, as well as being focal points of community 
social activities. : 

The Orr and Floodwood associations, the author found, represented 
farmer-sponsored institutions competing in the economy of the villages 
where they are situated, but socially apart from the life there. 

In towns of 2,500 to 7,000 population the cooperatives were ‘‘playing 
commercial roles of varying significance.’””’ At Nashwauk and Cloquet 
the cooperatives were “clearly the dominant retail establishments,” 
whose prices virtually set the price level there; and at Ely, Cam- 
bridge, and Spooner, they were “efficient economic institutions com- 
peting successfully as one among many.’’ In other places, as at 
Wakefield, they were economically ineffective. In general, the 
findings indicate with regard to the associations in these towns that— 

First, the cooperatives in this movement can compete and are competing effec- 
tively as business institutions in ordinary town communities where the societies 
have gained financial strength, have developed at least a core of loyal members, 
and have enjoyed reasonably competent administration and management. Sec- 
ond, those cooperatives have been most successful that have extended their 
services into varied lines serving the consumer at as many points as possible. 
And, third, in the past the cooperatives in these town situations have, for the most 
part, been socially isolated, forming a sort of subcommunity and carrying on 
social and cultural activities divorced from those of the larger community; in 
recent years, however, the social barriers that have isolated the cooperative insti- 
tution have been showing signs of breaking up. 

In the small cities of 10,000 to 20,000 population (such as Hibbing 
and Virginia), the cooperative was only one of many business organi- 
zations. It had stiff competition from local business men who regarded 
it as merely another form of competing business. In the above- 
mentioned cities the cooperatives were holding their own, however. 


NATIONALITY AND OCCUPATIONAL MAKE-UP OF ASSOCIATIONS 


Of the associations selected for extensive study, all but 3 (Cam- 
bridge, Minn.; Sault Ste. Marie, Mich.; and Spooner, Wis.) were pre- 
dominantly Finnish. Although other nationalities were found in the 
membership of all the Finnish associations, Finns formed 35 percent 
of the total in Cloquet, 50 percent in Nashwauk and Brule, 50 to 90 
percent in the various communities served by the Hancock association, 
60 percent in Ely and Floodwood, 65 percent in Hibbing, 70 percent 
in Virginia, 80 percent in Rudyard, 90 percent in Rock, and practically 
all of the membership in Wakefield. Of the three non-Finnish asso- 
clations, the Sault Ste. Marie association was a composite of all 
nationalities, including Jews and Gentiles, white persons and Negroes; 
the Cambridge association was mainly Swedish, but with Germans 
predominating in two communities served by it; the nationality 
make-up of the Spooner association was not given. 
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In the Hancock association, farmers formed 35 to 60 percent ©) ¢}), 
membership of the various branches, copper miners 30 to 55 per:eny. 
and at the Chassell branch, a considerable proportion of the mei }je;. 
were fishermen. The members at Rock were ex-miners and far) ers. 
and at Rudyard, farmers formed 75 percent of the membership. |), 
the Wakefield association 50 percent were iron miners and 40 per en 
were part-time farmers or on relief work, etc. The Hibbing assv¢j,- 
ciation was also composed principally of iron miners and farmers. |), 
the Cloquet association, which has branches in several nearby localii ies. 
lumber-mill workers accounted for 55 percent of the members|,ip, 
farmers for 40 percent, and government employees, professic:,| 
people, or businessmen, for 5 percent. At Ely 50 percent of the 
members were iron miners; 20 percent, farmers; and 30 percent, gvy- 
ernment employees, railroad workers, or professional people. \t 
Nashwauk 60 percent were iron miners, 30 percent alternated mining 
and farming, and 10 percent were in full-time farming or other occu- 
pations. The Orr association was almost entirely composed | 
farmers, and farmers constituted 85 percent of the cooperators at 
Brule (but in that association a large proportion of them were formerly 
lumberjacks or miners). In Virginia 60 percent of the members were 
iron miners, 25 percent farmers, and 15 percent government employees. 

In the Finnish associations, even when the Finns were a greatly 
reduced majority or were even in the minority, they were stil! in 
control. There was a tendency among the non-Finnish elements tv 
leave to the Finns the work of running the association, and as thie 
Finns (especially the older generation) rather jealously guarded this 
privilege, the result was that the directorships were quite largely stil! 
composed of Finns, a large proportion of whom were of the older 
immigrant group. 

Although the intense loyalty of this rgoup has been of inestimable 
value in the survival and expansion of the associations, the author 
points out that the situation also carries a decided element of weak- 
ness. Time will thin the ranks of these older Finns, and the younger, 
American-born Finns and the non-Finnish members must then assumie 
more and more responsibility if the associations are to survive. 


ADMINISTRATION AND MEMBERSHIP RELATIONS 


Among the Finnish associations the “most characteristic pattern 
* * * is that of a strong board [of directors] supported by an alert 
minority of the membership. Within this pattern the position of tlic 
manager varies from that of a thoroughly subordinate servant to t/i:! 
of a sympathetic leader.” 

Cloquet, which has the largest retail cooperative in the United 
States, presents the situat on of ‘“‘an unusually democratic and decen- 
tralized management,”’ but one in which the directors retain the larye! 
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share of power. More balanced distribution of authority between 
directors and manager was found in Ely, Floodwood, Virginia, and 
Hancock. Manager dominance—frequently associated with an apa- 
thetic membership, dissension within the association, or a weak 
hourd—was found, at least for limited periods, at Aurora, Rock, and 
Wakefield. In this connection the author remarks that ‘This pattern 
of strongly centralized management tends to be the dominant one in 
the societies with predominantly American memberships. * * * 
The element of strength in the pattern of manager dominance is its 
fostering of business efficiency if the manager is competent. Its 
marked weakness is that it tends to result eventually in an uninformed 
membership and an impotent board.” 


EVALUATION OF THE FINNISH-INITIATED MOVEMENT 


On the basis of his detailed first-hand study, the author concluded 
that, although the movement in the upper lake region was founded on 
a genuine economic and social need which is likely to continue, a 
gradual transition from close-knit Finnish collaboration is in process 
which must be taken into account. The associations have thriven 
best in the neighborly settings of the village and small town, and 
democratic control and decentralized organizations are essential 
features. The criticisms that this means a loss in efficiency and that 
such organizations are ill-adapted to the high-keyed competition of 
present-day American life can be met, the author believes, by the 
already recognizable trend toward the development of “specialized 
and respected leaderships in the growing central organizations.” 
Another hopeful factor is the development of ‘improved and better 
coordinated techniques on the part of all central organizations for 
educating the general membership, for training local employees, and 
for securing better business practices.”’ 

Other features to be considered in evaluating the movement are 
the growing support of consumers’ cooperation among church- 
minded people, an increasing interest on the part of the schools, and 
some manifestations of sympathy from State and Federal officials. 
Against these must be considered the hostile press, and the active 
opposition of some business organizations. 

The acquisition and retention of loyal and competent personnel in 
cooperatives is essential, and as changing conditions emphasize this 
need, improved and intensified training will be required, as well as 
modification of personnel policies in some of the associations. The 
author found that, in general, working conditions in these coopera- 
tives were good. Also, opportunities for advancement were good up 
to a wage level of $150 a month; beyond that the positions were 
relatively scarce. 
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The associations in this area have weathered severe tests suceo.<. 
fully, a situation which has been largely the result of the advice » id 
guidance of the Central Cooperative Wholesale to which the ac... 
ciations are affiliated. Thus, during the depression of 1920-21, 0))\, 
2 of the 45 member associations of the wholesale failed, and in j}), 
depression beginning in 1929, not one failed, and ‘‘only a few have beoy 
in straitened circumstances.” 

The greatest weakness in the financial structure of the movement jy, 
the upper lake region is the lack of adequate capital needed for {})» 
most efficient business operations. 

As to competitive merchandising efficiency, it was found that {})o 
cooperative general stores possessed marked advantages over their 
private competitors with respect to operating costs, besides the 
advantage of return of patronage refunds. With respect to Rochdale 
practice, ‘the movement is on a sounder ideological basis than at any 
time in the past.” | 

As to its future trends, the report concludes: 


Evidence presented here seems to warrant the conclusion that it has sufficient 
momentum, represented in financial strength, accumulated experience, and 
foresighted leadership, to insure the overcoming of its weaknesses. Its growth 
is not likely to be spectacular, but rather a continuation of its present gradual 
extension into new lines of merchandise, into new fields of economic and socia! 
services, and into different non-Finnish sectors of the population in the smaller 
communities. Moreover, there is likely to be a slow development of manufac- 
turing activities involving the simpler and less expensive processes. 

The author finds no convincing evidence that the movement will grow markedly 
in the near future through increased middle-class support or through expanded 
commercial operations in the urban setting with a population of more than 
15,000 to 20,000. Moreover, except in the small village communities, it does not 
seem likely that the movement will displace private enterprise to any great 
extent within the next decade or so but will continue to function as a major 
competitive factor stabilizing prices to the advantage of the consumer on thy 
local market. 

Within the movement the trend toward the expansion of voluntary regiona! 
and district federations and the tendency toward democratic centralization of 
influence are likely to continue. Here again the destinies of the movement ar 
linked more or less closely to those of democracy. But if democracy has validit) 
in the economic as well as in the social sphere, if faith in the common man is not a 
misplaced ideal, if education, free thought, and free choice are more enduring 
than ignorance, force, or external regimentation, then this social movement has 
natural and persistent vitality in its make-up. 


Cooperative Oil Associations in Minnesota 


The study of oil associations made by the Agricultural Experiment 
Station of the University of Minnesota states that the volume of light 
oils distributed cooperatively in Minnesota rose from 73,196,515 
gallons in 1937 to 83,183,200 in 1939. In the latter year the business 
done by cooperatives was 10.6 percent of the total oil business in the 
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State —“‘second only to that of Standard Oil of Indiana which handles 
about 17 percent of the total.’ Within the State the cooperative 
business relative to the total business varied considerably, ranging 
from less than 2 percent in Ramsey and Hennepin Counties (containing 
st. Paul and Minneapolis) to 69.2 percent in Kanabec County. 

The first oil association in the State was formed in 1921. By 1940 
there were 189 active oil associations, in addition to other types of 
distributive cooperatives doing some oil business along with other 
types of merchandising. Some of these associations serve only a 
single community, plus the farmers in an 8 to 12 mile radius. Others 
operate a number of stations over one or more counties. 

In the study, analysis was made of the financial status of 92 associ- 
ations. This showed average net assets of $26,031 per association 
but 5 associations had over $50,000 each). Operating capital 
current assets) averaged $14,679. The proportion of total assets 
tied up in accounts and notes receivable averaged 22.3 percent, but 
ranged as high as 69 percent. Of the total resources of the associ- 
ations Only $15,266 (58.7 percent) was furnished by the members in 
the form of share capital. 

With regard to current solvency, the generally accepted standard of 
which is a ratio of current assets to current liabilities in the propor- 
tion of 2 to 1, the weighted average ratio of all associations was 1.84 
to 1, or “below the level necessary for most effective operations.”’ 
Among the individual associations the ratio ranged from less than 0.50 
to 1 to over 3.50 to 1. The investigators found that ‘the financial 
condition of these associations, on the whole was quite satisfactory.”’ 

The report notes that more and more of the associations are concen- 
trating on the handling of “co-op label’? products obtained from 
cooperative wholesales. Also they are expanding the lines of com- 
modities handled. 

Of 189 oil associations in the State, 128 were found to be affiliated 
with cooperative wholesales. 

Sales in 1939 averaged $69,627 per association, and net income aver- 
aged $4,449, or 6.39 percent of sales. Operating expenses averaged 
17.68 percent of sales, but ranged in individual associations from 10.48 
to 25.30 percent. Factors influencing costs were variations in services 
rendered, in volume of business, and in compensation paid for labor. 
An item of loss. not sufficiently realized, the authors believe, is that 
of shrinkage. Among the whole group the loss from this source 
amounted to 2.13 percent of their total sales. ‘‘According to widely 
accepted standards of efficiency, shrinkage on gasoline should not 
exceed 2 percent.”’ 

Patronage refunds to members averaged $3,091 per association, 
or about 5 percent of the net sales. 
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The report notes that “a nearly universal need confronting |), 
associations is that of improving their efficiency of operation |, 
recent years association operating costs have gone up.” \{o), 
adequate accounting records, periodic audits supplemented by mo)\t})|; 
statements, and the adoption by the wholesales of a regular business 
advisory service are among the steps recommended. It is pointe: 
that upon the ability of the associations in the direction of effic ioc, 
and service depends the future success of the cooperative oil movement 


Cooperative Oil Associations in Nebraska 


The report made by the Agricultural Experiment Station of ¢\), 
University of Nebraska apparently was based on a partial survey «| 
cooperative oil associations in that State.‘ It states that, over th) 
4-year period 1935-38, 14 percent of the petroleum business in tl 
State was done by cooperatives. Independent private companies 
accounted for 48 percent and major companies for 38 percent. 

For purposes of the study the 217 oil associations studied were 
divided into those operating service stations (169) and those having 
bulk stations only (48). Over the 3-year period 1936-38 the total 
assets of the service stations averaged $20,450, as compared with 
$9,947 for the bulk stations. The service stations averaged 360,245 
petroleum units ® per year, and bulk plants 264,822 units. 

Comparative data for associations buying their supplies from coop- 
erative wholesale associations and from private wholesalers indicate 
that those affiliated with cooperative suppliers had total operating 
expenses amounting to 16.72 percent of sales as compared with 15.27 
percent for those obtaining their supplies from private sources. How- 
ever, the cooperative suppliers permitted a higher gross margin— |. «., 
24.74 percent, as compared with 22.43—-and net earnings were 5.() 
as compared with 7.15 percent. The report points out that part of 
the larger gross margin obtained by the group buying from coopvra- 
tive wholesales “was undoubtedly the result of patronage dividends’ 
from the wholesale. Loss from shrinkage as shown for 1938 was 
considerably higher than in the Minnesota oil associations in 193°) 
2.9 compared to 2.13 percent—and even this figure represented « 
decrease from 3.9 in 1937. 

Accounts and notes receivable averaged 24.7 percent of total assets 
for the service stations and 21.5 percent for the bulk plants. 





* According to a statement in the Angust 13, 1941, issue of the Nebraska Union Farmer, mos! 
Farmers’ Union cooperatives apparently were not included. 
5T. e., one gallon of gasoline, kerosene, tractez fuel, or distillate, one quart of oil, or 1 pound of grea 
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COURT DECISIONS OF INTEREST TO LABOR 
Peaceful Picketing Permitted Under Sabotage-Prevention Act 


THE California Sabotage-Prevention Act does not prohibit peaceful 
picketing of a national defense project, according to a recent decision 
of the State Superior Court for Los Angeles County.' Picketing for a 
legitimate purpose, although it may remotely and incidentally inter- 
fere with national defense, was held not to constitute “sabotage’”’ 
within the meaning of the law. If the Sabotage-Prevention Act out- 
lawed such picketing, the court said, it would be unconstitutional as 
a deprivation of the right of freedom of speech. 

In this case, a union engaged in peaceful picketing of a national 
defense project in an effort to unionize a contractor’s employees. The 
picketing interfered with delivery of personal property to the contrac- 
tor. However, the court declared that the interference with national 
defense was “remote”’ and but an “‘incident”’ of lawful picketing. The 
legislature had not intended to prohibit peaceful picketing, as the 
law itself provides that “nothing in this act shall be construed to 
impair, curtail or destroy the rights of employees and their repre- 
sentatives to * * * engage in concerted activities, for the pur- 
pose of collective bargaining, or other mutual aid or protection.”’ 
The defendants’ activities were excluded from the operation of the 
act, even though they were not employees, former employees or 
representatives of the employees of the particular employer who was 
involved. The court held that the word “employees,” as used in 
the exemption provisions of the act, referred to the general class of 
“workmen.” 


Union Denied Injunction Against Other Unions Pending 
Certification as Employee Representative 


An independent union which had asked the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board to certify it as the representative of the employees was 
not entitled to an injunction to prevent the employer from dealing with 
other unions, according to a decision of a Federal district court. 


Nelson v. Los Angeles Building Trades Council. 
* Montgomery Ward Employees’ Association v. Retail Clerks International Protective Association (38 Fed. 
Supp. 321). 


941 
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The court also refused to enjoin the other unions from picketir « ¢}), 
employer. The decision was based on the grounds that the questio, 
of representation was for the National Labor Relations Boar ;, 
decide, and that courts are not permitted to establish rights prior to , 
determination of the Board. 

It was pointed out by the court in its decision that the filing of th, 
certification petition did not create in the employees’ associ: tioy 
“a right to prohibit activities that otherwise would be lawful.” TT), 
court also declared that the issuance of an injunction would deny to 
the unions their constitutional right of freedom of speech.  Further- 
more, the Norris-LaGuardia Act protects against judicial interfer- 
ence with peaceful persuasion by labor unions, and that act, the court 
said, was not amended by the National Labor Relations Act. As ap 
additional reason why the injunction should not be granted, the court 
referred to a decision * of the Supreme Court rejecting the right of 
courts to prohibit picketing, based upon the National Labor Relations 
Act. 


Union Agreement to Fix Prices Held Void Under State 
Antitrust Law 


Under the New York antitrust law, a union agreement which pro- 


vides for the setting of prices is invalid, according to a recent decisio1 
of the appellate division of the State supreme court.‘ The contract 
in question, which was between a teamsters’ union and a number of 
employer associations, provided for a stabilization committee wit! 
authority to fix prices to be charged the public for the moving and 
storage of goods. In addition, the contract fixed a scale of wages for 
union employees and provided that certain “‘unfair practices” wer 
to be eliminated from the industry. Among these practices was on 
described as follows: “Quoting or obtaining or attempting to secur 
a price for any service which shall be less than the sum of the wages 
necessary under * * * the agreement and of reasonable items 
of expenses and overhead entering into the cost of operation.’ 

The court held the contract to be void, in spite of a provision 0! 
the law making it inapplicable to bona! fide*labor unions. This 
exception, the court said, protects unions in their lawful endeavors 
to secure the interests of working men by agreements with respect to 
wages, hours, or other conditions of labor. However, it does not 
protect union contracts fixing prices ‘‘under the guise of increasing 
wages or regulating working conditions.” 





3 Fur Workers Union v. Fur Workers Union. Local No. 72 (308 U. S. 522); see also 105 Fed. (2d 
4 Manhattan Storage & Warehouse Co. v. Movers & Warehousemen’s Ass'n. (28 N. Y. Supp. (2d 
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State Court May Not Enforce Order of National Labor 
Relations Board 


The Texas Court of Civil Appeals has held that a State court is 
not empowered to enjoin an employer from disobeying an order of 
the National Labor Relations Board.’ In dissolving an injunction 
which had been issued bya trial court, the higher court declared that 
the petition for the injunction showed upon its face that the trial court 
was wholly without any authority or jurisdiction to enter any order 
with reference to the matter in question, because it involved a con- 
struction-of the National Labor Relations Act. Moreover, the court 
said, the act gives exclusive supervision and control of such matters 
to the Labor Board. 

The petition in this case was based on an earlier decision of the 
National Labor Relations Board, ordering the employer to cease rec- 
ognizing a union unless or until it was certified as bargaining agent. 
In spite of the fact that the union had not been certified, the company 
was negotiating a contract with the union governing the wages, hours, 
and conditions of employment, and this procedure, it was contended, 
would deprive employees of their bargaining rights if an agreement 
were entered into. However, the court pointed out that the National 
Labor Relations Act confers exclusive power upon the National Labor 
Relations Board to prevent unfair labor practices. This power nec- 
essarily embraces exclusive authority to institute proceedings to 
restrain any violation of the Board’s orders, so that a private indi- 
vidual is not authorized to bring such an action directly before the 
courts. Furthermore, the Board’s proceedings are, for these reasons, 
to be instituted exclusively in the Federal courts. The trial court, 
therefore, was wholly without authority to issue an injunction in this 


case. 
Compensation to Dependents May Exceed Past Contributioris 


A decision concerning an award of compensation to parents partially 
dependent on a deceased employee was recently rendered by the 
Superior Court of Pennsylvania.£ An award of $10 per week for 500 
weeks was made to the partially dependent parents, although during 
the employee’s lifetime his contribution to his parents had never 
exceeded $30 a month. It was contended that such an award was 
unconstitutional. The court ruled, however, that the only restraint 
upon the exercise of the legislature’s constitutional power to fix the 
basis of ascertaining compensation is that the rates must be reasonable. 
The reasonableness of the rates, the court added, is to be determined 


—_ 


* Amalgamated Association of Street Elec. Ry. & Motor Coach Employees v. McDowell (150 SW (2d) 866). 
* Zahrobsky v. Westmoreland Coal Co. (21 Atl. (2d) 426). 
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by the general effect of the statute and not by its effect in an iso), {,, 
case. 
The court agreed that a worker’s past contributions to his dejo. 


ents may be used as evidence as to the reasonableness of the raio of 


compensation for his death, but held that this rate may be bas:.j ,), 
some other formula. It was pointed out in this connection tha‘ ¢}, 
purpose of the law is to compensate for the probable contributio:s 0; 
the employee to his dependents if he had lived. As it is impos,'}), 
to adopt any formula which will necessarily produce this result. {\) 
legislature has adopted a formula based on the percentage of (|) 


earnings. The court found no basis for declaring this formula \)- 


reasonable. 
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CAUSES AND PREVENTION OF INJURIES IN THE 
MANUFACTURE OF LUMBER PRODUCTS, 1940 


By Max D. Kossoris and FRANK S. McExroy, Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Summary 


A SURVEY by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the industrial-injury 
experience of about 120,000 workers in establishments producing 
furniture and other finished lumber products indicated that during 
1940 about 1 worker out of every 22 was disabled because of accidental 
injury. 

Failure to observe simple, and often elementary, safety precautions 
was the principal cause of these injuries. Fully a third of all the dis- 
abling injuries were directly connected with the use of power machin- 
ery, such as saws, jointers, shapers, and conveying equipment. The 
provision and use of properly fixed or self-adjusting guards, the use of 
jigs for dangerous positions, and the training of workmen in the safe 
and proper use of machines would have prevented most of these in- 
juries. Better housekeeping, involving the removal of scrap lumber 
and sawdust from the floor, and the maintenance of a clear working 
space, would have prevented many injuries resulting from slipping or 
stumbling over objects. Proper maintenance of hand tools and 
careful instruction for their use likewise would have prevented nu- 
merous injuries. Similarly, safe methods of lifting heavy objects 
would have avoided many injuries resulting from overexertion. 

The fact that good safety records are largely dependent upon such 
simple measures is emphasized by the wide variations in the experience 
of different establishments. A considerable number of the plants 
included in the survey were accident-free throughout the year, while 
other comparable establishments reported numerous accidents. 
Illustrating the great differences between individual establishments, 3 
plants manufacturing wooden containers, each with 400 or more 
employees, had injury-frequency rates of 22.0, 104.9, and 105.9, 
respectively. 

Contrary to the general belief that large plants are safest, and small 
plants the worst injury offenders, the survey indicated that in both the 
furniture and wooden-container manufacturing groups, injury fre- 

415946—41——__9 945 
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quency was higher for the large plants than for the small plants \,, 
direct relationship between injury frequency and establishmen 
was apparent for plants manufacturing miscellaneous wooden prox \icts 

Of the 1,426 establishments covered in the survey, 934 plants wit) 
about 82,500 employees produced furniture. Another 296 plants wit) 
about 25,000 employees produced wooden containers, and 196 plants 
with about 13,000 employees produced a variety of miscellanooys 
lumber products, including window and door screens, window shades 
venetian blinds, excelsior, matches, lasts and related products, m jrro, 
and picture frames, ete. 


Size 


Tasie 1.—-Summary of Injury Data for 1,426 Establishments Manufacturing Furniture. 
Wooden Containers, and Miscellaneous Lumber Products, 1940 





Furniture | containers 


Number of establishments ~- 190s ; ; caine 934 296 
Average number of employees - - 7 Pa ee Se jasss 82, 530 25, 224 
Total employee-hours worked. 160, 077, 790 48, 097, 124 
Frequency rate (average number of disabling injuries per 
million hours worked) - - 18. 55 37. 34 
Severity rate (average number of days lost per thousand hours 
worked) : 2.15 3. 4 
Disability distribution, per thousand injuries: 
Death and permanent-total disability_....__..___- ; 4 
Permanent-partial disability ___.____- Pe LI eee 101 | 
T a -total disability __. naga 895 
Average time loss per disabling injury: 1 
Permanent-partial disability eae adeno 802 


Temporary-total disability __. pike badd dite £4. 14 | 





! Each death or permanent-total disability is charged at 6,000 days. 


Most hazardous of the three manufacturing groups was the on 
producing wooden containers. The workers in this group experienced 
37.3 disabling injuries for every million hours worked. The miscel- 
laneous lumber products group ranked second in frequency of injuries, 
with 24.2 for every million hours worked. The furniture group was tli 
least hazardous of the three, with a frequency rate of 18.6. 

The furniture group, however, had by far the heaviest proportion 0! 
permanent impairments. Out of 2,970 injuries, 300 were of a perma- 
nent nature and 10 were fatal. Most of the impairments involved th: 
loss of 1 or more fingers, usually through contact with power saws 
and other power-cutting equipment. Out of every 1,000 injuries 1 
this industry, 4 resulted in death, 101 in permanent impairment, ani 
895 in temporary disability averaging about 14 days of lost time cacl 
Out of every 10 injuries, at least 1 resulted in permanent impairment 

The miscellaneous lumber products group experienced 2 deaths anu 
41 permanent injuries out of a total of 623. In each 1,000 injuries 
this group had 3 deaths, 66 permanent impairments, and 931 
porary disabilities with an average duration of 17 days. 

The wooden-container group had the worst fatality experience, \\\' 
9 deaths out of 1,796 injuries. Permanent-partial impairments tot:le: 
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102, and temporary-total disabilities 1,685, with an average time loss 
of 15 days for each temporary case. 

In each of the three industry groups, machines accounted for a 
large proportion of permanent impairments. In the furniture group, 
machines were involved in 84 percent of such injuries; in the wooden- 
container industry the percentage was 77; and in the miscellaneous 
lumber products group, .73 percent. Shapers, circular saws, and 
jointers were the outstanding injury-causing machines in the furniture 
industry. In the wooden-container group power saws—both circular 
and other types—were most frequently named as causing permanent 
injury. The same was true for the miscellaneous lumber products 
croup. The most prevalent type of impairment was the loss of one 
or more fingers. 


Accident Types and Agencies 


FURNITURE MANUFACTURING 


Over three-fourths of all the disabling injuries during 1940 in the 
furniture-manufacturing establishments surveyed, and 81 percent of 
all time lost resulted from three general types of accidents. Striking 
against objects, involving contact with machines, lumber, splinters, 
nails, ete., alone accounted for 39 percent of all disabling injuries and 
52 percent of all time lost. Accidents in which employees were 
struck by falling, flying, sliding, or moving objects accounted for 24 
percent of the injuries and 22 percent of the lost time. Slips and 
overexertion produced 13 percent of the injuries, but accounted for 
only 7 percent of the total time lost. 

Three other important categories of accidents were being caught in, 
on, or between machinery, gears, conveying equipment, or other 
objects, which accounted for 7 percent of all disabling injuries and 9 
percent ef all time lost; falls from one level to another, causing 3 per- 
cent of the injuries and 6 percent of the lost time; and falls on the same 
level, which resulted in 4 percent of the injuries and 3 percent of all 
time lost. Slightly over 10 percent of the total number of disabling 
injuries resulted from other types of accidents, but the time lost 
because of the resulting injuries amounted to only 2 percent of the 
total. 

Machines constituted the accident agency involved in fully one- 
third of all injuries. Contact with saws accounted for nearly 10 per- 
cent; shapers, jointers, and lathes, for over 8 percent; and sanders 
and other machines, for over 7 percent. These machine-inflicted 
injuries constituted nearly two-thirds of all those resulting from 
accidents of the “striking against’? type. None of the machine acci- 
dents in this classification resulted in death or permanent-total 
disability, but a large proportion (30 percent) produced permanent- 
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partial impairments. This was particularly true in respect to thos. 
injuries connected with jointers and shapers, nearly half of whic) 
resulted in permanent impairments. 

Machines similarly were involved in a considerable proportion of 
the accidents characterized as “caught in, on, or between,” and to g 
less extent in the group of accidents classified as ‘struck by moving 
objects.”” In each of these groups some of the machine accidents 
resulted in fatalities. 

Hand tools produced the injury in nearly 6 percent of all the disa- 
bling cases reported. Comparatively few of the injuries, however 
resulted in permanent disability, and none resulted in death. 

Falls from one elevation to another accounted for only. about 3 
percent of the injuries reported; but 1 permanent-total disability and 
2 of the 10 fatalities reported by the furniture-manufacturing estab- 
lishments resulted from this type of accident. Falls on the same leye! 
were slightly more numerous, 4 percent, but none of these were fatal 
and few involved permanent-partial disability. 

Most of the 393 injuries resulting from “slips and overexertion”’ 
were temporary in nature. Nevertheless, two of the reported deaths 
were charged to this type of accident. 


WOODEN-CONTAINER MANUFACTURING 


Ninety percent of the total time lost and 73 percent of the total 
number of industrial injuries experienced in the manufacture of 
wooden containers were chargeable to three general types of accidents. 
Accidents of the ‘‘striking against’? type accounted for 34 percent of 
the disabling injuries and 47 percent of the lost time. The “struck 
by”’ type of accident accounted for 30 percent of the injuries and 22 
percent of the lost time. Accidents of the “‘caught in, on, or between” 
type produced only 9 percent of the injuries, but were responsible for 
21 percent of the total time lost. 

Three more types of accidents were responsible for comparatively 
large numbers of injuries, but on the average the injuries chargeable to 
these accidents were less severe. Slips and overexertion accounted for 
nearly 10 percent of all injuries, but for only slightly over 2 percent 
of the time lost. Falls on the same level were charged with over 5 
percent of the total number of injuries, but the time lost amounted 
to on!v 1.5 percent of the total. Falls from one elevation to another 
accounted for 3 percent of the injuries and 1 percent of the lost time. 

Machines were involved in about one-third of all the injuries re- 
ported by the establishments manufacturing wooden containers. 
Saws caused 12 percent of all injuries. Striking against shapers, 
lathes, jointers, sanders, and miscellaneous machines accounted {or 
another 8 percent. Kick-backs from machines accounted for about 
5 percent, and being caught in, on, or between machinery, gears, oF 
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conveying equipment accounted for 7 percent. Although representing 
only a third of the total number of injuries, machines caused 5 of the 9 
jeaths and 83 of the 102 permanent-partial disabilities. Because of 
this relatively large number of the more severe disabilities, the lost 
time charged to machine-inflicted injuries amounted to 62 percent of 
the time charged to all injuries. 

Hand tools were involved in nearly 7 percent of all injuries. Only 
3 of the 120 injuries ascribed to this agency, however, were of a per- 
manent nature. The average time lost per temporary disability 
arising from this source was only 10 days, in comparison with an 
average of 15 days for all temporary disabilities. 

Two deaths, one permanent-partial disability, and 88 temporary- 
total disabilities were caused by lumber falling from stacks. To- 
ether, these cases amounted to 5 percent of all disabling injuries, but, 
on the basis of severity, they accounted for 10 percent of the total 
lost time. 

MISCELLANEOUS LUMBER PRODUCTS 


Injuries occurred more frequently and, on the average, were more 
serious in the group of establishments engaged in manufacturing 
miscellaneous lumber products than in those engaged in the production 
of furniture. On the other hand, both the frequency rate of 24.2 and 
the severity rate of 2.6 in the manufacture of miscellaneous lumber 
products were lower than those of the wooden-container manufacturing 
establishments (37.3 and 3.5, respectively). 

Accidents of the “striking against”? type accounted for 37 percent 
of all injuries and 39 percent of all time lost. The “struck by” type of 
accident accounted for 23 percent of the injuries and 11 percent of the 
lost time. Slips and overexertion were responsible for 13 percent 
of the injuries and 8 percent of the lost time. Accidents of the 
“caught in, on, or between” type accounted for 8 percent of the in- 
juries and 25 percent of the lost time. Together, these four accident 
types accounted for 81 percent of all injuries and about 84 percent of 
all time lost. One of the two deaths and 38 of the 41 permanent 
partial disabilities chargeable to all causes were ascribed to accidents 
of these types. 

As in the manufacturing of furniture and wooden containers, ma- 
chines constituted the leading source of injury, accounting for 34 
percent of all injuries and 44 percent of all lost time. In the “striking 
against” category of accidents, saws alone were involved in 12 percent 
of all injuries, resulting in 22 percent of all lost time. Shapers, lathes, 
jomters, and sanders were the agencies in 7 percent of all injuries, 
while miscellaneous machines were involved in another 6 percent. 

Being caught in, on, or between machinery, gears, or conveying 
equipment produced 5 percent of all injuries, and kick-backs from 
machines accounted for another 4 percent. 
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Tape 2.—Injury Rates, by Type of Accident. for 1,426 Establishments Manufact:,;in, 
Furniture, Wooden Containers, and Miscellaneous Lumber Products, 1940 
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2.—Injury Rates, by Type of Accident, for 1,426 Establishments Manufacturing 
rniture, Wooden Containers, and Miscellaneous Lumber Products, 1940—Con. 
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Tasie 2.—Injury Rates, by Type of Accident, for 1,426 Establishments Manufa 
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| Figures in parentheses show the number of cases of permanent-total disability included. 
? Less than 0.005. 
3 Less than 0.05. 


Falls on level surfaces produced over 6 percent of all injuries 
Generally, however, these injuries were of less serious nature, resulting 
in only about 2 percent of all lost time. Falls from one elevation to 
another were somewhat less numerous, accounting for only 3 percent 
of all injuries, but caused one death. 

Although lumber falling from stacks produced nearly 5 percent of al! 
injuries, only about 1 percent of all time lost was chargeable to this 
cause. Injuries resulting from being struck by hand tools occurred 
less frequently and were also less severe in the manufacture of mis- 
cellaneous lumber products than in the manufacture of furniture or 
wooden containers. 


Injury Experience by Size of Establishments 


FURNITURE MANUFACTURING 


Nearly half (461) of all the furniture-manufacturing establishments 
reporting had no disabling injuries during 1940. In the main thes 
were the smaller firms, although 27 establishments, each having »! 








Severity 
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average of 100 to 199 employees, and 6 having from 200 to 299 em- 
ployees, were included in this group. 

Generally, the relative frequency of disabling injuries varied directly 
with the volume of employment. The establishments in the smallest- 
size group (1 to 24 employees) averaged the lowest frequency rate, 
\2.7 injuries per million employee-hours worked, while the establish- 
ments having from 200 to 299 employees had the highest frequency 
rate, 21.8. Each of the size groups in which employment averaged 
under 100 had a frequency rate lower than that for the entire group, 
and each of the groups with employment of 100 or more had frequency 
rates greater than the general rate. 


WOODEN-CONTAINER MANUFACTURING 


In the wooden-container group only about 29 percent of the estab- 
lishments achieved a perfect record of,no disabling injuries during 
1940. As in furniture manufacturing, these establishments were 
mainly those having the smaller number of employees. 

The lowest frequency rate for the various size groups, 26.2, was that 
of establishments with 25 to 49 employees. The establishments of the 
smallest size (1 to 24 employees) had a slightly higher frequency rate, 
26.4, but with this exception the frequency rates for the different size 
groups varied directly with the size of establishment as measured by 
average employment. It is noteworthy that each of the size groups 
composed of establishments having less than 200 employees had 
frequency rates that were lower than the average frequency rate for all 
establishments manufacturing wooden containers, and that the estab- 
lishments having from 200 to 399 employees had a frequency rate 
identical with the general rate. The group of larger firms (400 or 
more employees), however, had a frequency rate more than double 
that of the industry as a whole. This latter group was composed of 
three establishments, one of which had a frequency rate of 22.0, while 
the other two had rates of 104.9 and 105.9, respectively. 


MISCELLANEOUS LUMBER PRODUCTS 


Slightly more than 42 percent of the establishments manufacturing 
miscellaneous lumber products reported no disabling injuries to em- 
ployees during 1940, but only one of these establishments had more 
than 100 employees. In the smallest-size group (1 to 24 employees) 
nearly 78 percent of the reporting establishments had no injuries. 

The frequency rates for the various size groups of miscellaneous 
lumber-products establishments bore no definite relationship to the 
size of the plants. The 4 establishments of the largest size (400 or 
more employees) had the lowest average frequency rate, 15.6, and 
the 8 establishments with 200 to 299 employees had the highest rate, 
36.8. The establishments of the smallest size (1 to 24 employees) had 
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the next to lowest average rate, 17.3, but the third lowest rate ap) \ie, 
to establishments having from 100 to 199 employees. 


Tas_e 3.—Distribution of Disabling Injuries in Establishments Manufacturing | \,;),. 
ture, Wooden Containers, and Miscellaneous Lumber Products, by Size of Est}))is),. 
ment, 1940 
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1 Totals based on unrounded data. 


Types of Permanent-Partial Injuries 


FURNITURE MANUFACTURING 


The 934 furniture-manufacturing establishments reported a tota! 
of 299 injuries resulting in permanent-partial disabilities. Of thes: 
257, or 86 percent, involved the loss of one or more fingers; 13 involved 
the loss of an entire hand; and 4 involved the loss of an arm. Per- 
manent injuries to other parts of the body were much less frequent 
but 12 workers each lost an eye, 4 each lost a foot, 2 each lost a leg 
and 1 lost a great toe. 

Most permanent injuries to fingers resulted from contact with cul- 
ting machines, power saws alone being involved in 81 cases. Shapers 
were involved in 71 finger amputations and jointers in 32 more. |e! 
of the 13 injuries resulting in the loss of a hand similarly involved : 
tact with the cutting edges of saws or shapers. Only 1 of the 4 cases 
resulting in the loss of an arm arose from contact with a cutting 
machine, but in 2 instances the loss of an arm resulted from being 
caught in, on, or between other machinery. 
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(en of the 12 injuries resulting in the loss of an eye were ascribed to 
accidents of the “struck by” type, kick-backs from machines being 
specifically responsible in 3 instances. Because of the small number 
of permanent impairments involving the foot, leg, or ear, their dis- 
tribution cannot be considered particularly significant, other than that 
their relative scarcity emphasizes the often-heard comment that a 
mutilated hand is the typical mark of service in the woodworking 
industry. 

WOODEN-CONTAINER MANUFACTURING 


?ermanent-partial impairments were reported for 102 workers by 
the 296 establishments engaged in the manufacture of wooden con- 
tainers. Of these, 82, or 80 percent, involved the loss of one or more 
fingers. The other major types of disability included 7 cases involving 
loss of an eye; 3 involving loss of a hand; 1 involving loss of an arm; 
2 involving loss of a foot; and 2 involving loss of a leg. 

orty amputations of 1 or more fingers resulted from striking against 
power saws. Although shapers, jointers, lathes, and sanders are not as 
widely used in the manufacture of containers as in the furniture in- 
dustry, contact with these power tools resulted in 6 finger amputations. 
Striking against other unclassified machines resulted in 14 additional 
cases Of lost fingers. Fourteen workers each lost 1 or more fingers 
through becoming caught in, on, or between machinery, gears, or 
conveying equipment. 

All of the 3 cases involving the loss of a hand resulted from contact 
with machines, saws being the agency in 2 instances. All but one of 
the 7 lost-eye cases resulted from accidents of the ‘“‘struck by” type, 
kick-backs from machines being responsible in 2 instances. 


MISCELLANEOUS LUMBER PRODUCTS 


Altogether, 41 cases of permanent-partial disability were reported 
by the 196 establishments manufacturing miscellaneous lumber 
products. Of these, 33 consisted of the loss of 1 or more fingers; 3 
involved the loss of a leg; and 3 were, respectively, the loss of a hand, 
a foot, and an arm. 

As in the manufacture of furniture and wooden containers, the 
larger part of the finger amputations resulted from contact with 
power-cutting machines. Saws were involved in 18 of the 33 cases, 
and shapers, jointers, and sanders in 6 cases. Being caught in, on, or 
between machinery or gears resulted in 3 cases of lost fingers. 
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Taste 4.—Distribution of Reported Permanent-Partial-Disability Injuries, by Port ,; 
Body Affected and Type of Accident, in Establishments Manufacturing Furniture. 
Wooden Coutainers, and Miscellaneous Lumber Products, 1940 
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Industrial Accidents 


Causes and Prevention of Accidents 


A considerable number of reporting establishments complied with 
‘he Bureau’s request for brief descriptions of their serious accidents. 
A large number of these descriptions were sufficiently detailed to permit 
an analysis of the unsafe conditions or unsafe acts which made these 
accidents possible. As is apparent from the suggestions which follow 
the descriptions of the accidents below, the safety rules violated were 
often of a very common-sense, nontechnical character. Similarly, 
the lack of proper guards on power-cutting machinery was inexcusable. 


DESCRIPTION OF ACCIDENTS AND METHODS OF PREVENTION ' 
Furniture Manufacturing 


|. Operator was running small piece through jointer. It kicked back and his 
finger slipped into the knife. One finger was amputated. 
Jigs should be used in jointing small pieces. 
2. Operator of circular saw was struck on the head and killed by a piece of 
lumber kicked back by the saw. 
Machine should be properly guarded to prevent kick-backs. The saw should 
be kept sharp, and the operator be instructed and required to stand at the side of 
the board and not in front of it. 


3. Workman was straightening a tangled coil of wire. An end of the wire 
sprung from the coil and punctured his eye, causing loss of eyesight. 
Safety goggles should always be worn when working with wire. 
4. Shaper operator’s hand slipped into knives. One finger was amputed. 
Knives should be guarded and jigs should be used to hold the work. 


5. Operator of rip saw crawled underneath to oil the mechanism while the saw 
was in motion. His arm touched the saw and was nearly severed. 
Men should not be permitted to oil equipment while it is in motion. 
6. Employee was standing by a veneer lathe talking to the operator. He 
moved his hand into contact with the lathe gear and lost three fingers. 
All gears should be enclosed. 


7. Operator of drum sander kicked steel conveyor belt. His foot caught and 
was pulled under a pulley. 
All belts and pulleys should be enclosed. Men should not be permitted to adjust 
equipment while it is in motion. 
8. Laborer was opening a crate of compressed springs, using pliers to cut the 
binding wire. The released springs threw the pliers, which struck his eye. 
Safety goggles should always be worn when working with compressed springs. 
Usually long-handled cutters can be used. 
9. Operator of disk sander lost his footing and struck both index fingers against 
the revolving disk. The ends of both fingers were sanded off. 
Floors should have antislip surface and should be kept clear of sawdust and 
waste, 


' In the analysis of these accidents, selected as typical of those reported, the authors had the assistance of 
R. P. Blake, Senior Safety Engineer of the Division of Labor Standards, U.S. Department of Labor. The 
analysis was made from cards to which the descriptions of accidents had been transcribed so as not to reveal 
the identity of reporting establishments 
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10. Saw counterweight fell, striking the operator and causing him to fal! 
the saw. His hand was amputated. 

A proper self-adjusting hood guard should be provided for all circulay 
Counterweights should be chained or securely through-pinned. 

11. Four employees were removing logs from veneer log-boiling vat. A \,, 
had been hoisted from the vat and hung suspended from the hoist beam. |, 
attempting to swing the log onto the platform, one worker slipped and fe! 
the vat of hot water. Death resulted from the scalding. 

Toeboards and railings or fences should enclose all vats. 


Wooden Containers 


1. An inexperienced operator attempted to change the speed of a band sa 
using a stick to shift the belt while the saw was in motion. The stick bro} 
throwing his hand against the saw. The thumb and four fingers were amputated 

Men should not be permitted to adjust equipment while it is in motion. 7’), 
belt and saw should be enclosed. 


2. Operator of rip saw brought his left hand into contact with saw 
thumb and part of first finger were amputated. 
A proper self-adjusting hood guard should be provided for all circular ; 
3. Employee was cleaning out dust-suction pipe when his hand struck cir 
saw. A thumb and two fingers were amputated. 
Men should not be permitted to clean or adjust equipment while it is in mo 


4. Operator of circular saw was ripping veneer ends. The ends stuck and 
operator pushed harder. When the ends suddenly released, the operator’ 
hand was pulled into the saw. One finger was amputated. 

A preper self-adjusting hood guard should be provided for all circular 
The operator should have been better trained. A properly ground, properl, 
saw does not refuse the cul unless badly overfed. é' 

5. The operator of a circular rip saw was cutting narrow cleats. His ha 
slipped into the saw and three fingers were amputated. 

A proper self-adjusting hood guard should be provided for all circular sv 

6. A laborer was cutting rollers to length. He looked away from the wu: 
but continued his operations. In so doing he pushed his hand into the saw 
thumb and two fingers were amputated. 

A proper self-adjusting hood guard shculd be provided for all circular sa 

7. Operator of circular saw was ripping a piece of board. A splinter flew bac! 
striking operator in the eye, causing loss of sight. 

An enclosing hood guard and spreader would practically eliminate splin': 
Goggles should be worn on work likely to throw splinters or sawdust. 

8. Man piling lumber struck an adjacent stack of lumber, which fell upon 
inflicting fatal injuries. 

Men should be instructed in the proper methods of piling lumber so t/ 
may not easily be dislodged. 

9. Worker was putting belt on pulley. His clothing caught and he was w: 
around the shaft. He fractured his skull, both legs, and one arm, and the o'er 
arm was torn off below the elbow. 

Men should not be permitted to adjust equipment while it is in motion. 


necessily of putting belts off and on by hand should be eliminated by the « 
clutches or idler pulleys equipped with shifters. 
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Operator of gang saw was bending over to pick up material. His hand 
to the feeds and two fingers were amputated. 
Feeds should be properly guarded. 


Miscellaneous Lumber Products 


Superintendent of mill was investigating a squeak in the dry-kiln machinery. 
mbed into a pit under the kiln while the machinery was in motion, striking 
nee against the blades: of the electric fan. Permanent-partial disability 
ted. 
This superintendent violated a fundamental rule of good safety practice— 
ljustments to equipment should not be permitted while the equipment is in 
motion. 
2, Man was using a chisel with a mushroomed head. A piece of steel sliver 
ntered hand between first and second fingers, resulting in serious infection. 
Chisel head should have been kept dressed. Adequate first-aid should have 
heen given even though the injury may have appeared very slight at first. 


3. While guiding piling being lifted by a crane, worker’s hand became caught 
between piling and tram rail, resulting in the permanent crippling of a finger. 
Material being lifted should never be guided by hand. A guide rope or pike 
pole should be used. 
{. Operator was attempting to release a jammed saw. His hand slipped into 
the saw and the ends of four fingers were amputated. 
Men should not be permitted to adjust equipment until the power has been 
shut off. In this case the operator apparently was not well trained. A properly 
fed saw, in proper condition, should not jam. 


5. Operator was shaping some thin material. His right hand slipped off the 
edge of the pattern into the shaper head. Two fingers were amputated. 
Shapers should be equipped with a guard at height to pass the material, but 
extending beyond the sweep of the knives, to lessen the chance of finger contact. 
Jigs should be used on all small or narrow work to keep hands away from the 


knives. 
6. Operator of saw reached to pick up boards. His hand struck the saw and 
two fingers were amputated. 
A proper self-adjusting hood guard should be provided for all circular saws. 
7. Laborer was picking bark out from under the knife of a veneer machine. His 
fingers caught between the knife and the log. One finger was amputated. 
Men should not be permitted to clean or adjust equipment while it is in motion. 
8. Operator started to put dust board in front of bolter saw. The board caught 
on the saw and his hand was pulled into the saw. Three fingers were amputated. 
Men should not be permitted to adjust equipment while it is in motion. 


9. Man standing on second floor, pulled cable of elevator, starting it up from 
the first floor. As it reached the second floor, he attempted to jump aboard, but 
was caught between the moving elevator and the wall. He was seriously crushed 
and died shortly after. 

All elevators should be equipped with safety gates. 

10. Operator of circular saw was cutting short dowels. His hand struck the 
saw and two fingers were amputated. 

A proper self-adjusting hood guard should be provided for all circular saws, 
Jigs should be used when cutting small pieces. 
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INDUSTRIAL INJURIES IN THE MINERAL 
INDUSTRIES, 1940 ' 


PRELIMINARY reports received by the United States Burea\, 0; 
Mines indicate that approximately 1,690 men were killed and 78 559 
were injured at their work in the mineral industries * of the United 
States during 1940. These figures represent about 1.3 deaths and 
60.3 nonfatal injuries for each million man-hours worked during the 
year. 

Injuries, both fatal and nonfatal, in the mineral industries were 
more numerous in 1940 than in 1939, but the total increase was pro- 
portionately smaller than the gain in man-hours worked. On the 
basis of exposure to injury, therefore, the frequency rate for all <is- 
abling injuries declined from 65.7 in 1939 to about 61.6 in 1940. 

In comparison with the experience of other years in the decad 
ending with 1940, the estimated rate of 1.3 fatalities per million man- 
hours worked is higher than that for 1939, and is lower than the rates 
for 1931 and 1932. In the other years of the period the fatality rates 
corresponded closely with that of 1940. The estimated frequency 
rate of nonfatal injuries (60.3) for 1940, however, is lower than that 
of any other year in the decade. 

Anthracite mining, gold and silver mining, and miscellaneous meta! 
mining with 1940 injury frequency rates of 107.4, 106.4, and 80.2. 
respectively, were the most hazardous of the included operations in 
both 1939 and 1940. Employment figures for 1940 indicate that both 
the number of employees and the total man-hours worked probably 
increased in 17 of the 21 groups of mineral operations for which sepa- 
rate figures were compiled. The number of injuries, on the othe: 
hand, increased in only 14 of the 21 groups of operations. 


POODOORN 


ACCIDENT COMPENSATION FOR TRAINEES IN 
CANADA 


ON JUNE 25, 1941, the provisions of the Canadian Government 
Employees’ Compensation Act were made applicable to persons being 
trained under the War Emergency Training Program.’ 

Trainees are not employees of private establishments and do no! 
receive any salary or wages while they are being trained. As a conse- 
quence they could not, before this measure was passed, be paid acc- 


| Data are from United States Bureau of Mines: Employment and Accidents in the Mineral Industries 
by W. W. Adams, Washington, 1941. 

2 Includes coal mines, metal mines, nonmetallic mineral mines, quarries, coke ovens, ore-dressing p!"'> 
smelters, and auxiliary works connected with ore-dressing plants and smelters. 

3 Canadian Labor Gazette, Ottawa, July 1941. 
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dent compensation under Dominion or Provincial compensation 
leg slation. 

The provisions of the order in council (P. C. 19/4600), extending 
the Government Employees’ Compensation Act to trainees, read as 
follows: 


|) All persons who are or may be in training uncer the War Emergency Train- 
ing Program, as authorized by order in council P. C. 4506 of September 11, 1940, 
shall be deemed to be employees within the meaning of that term as defined in the 
Government Employees’ Compensation Act for all purposes other than the pay- 
ment of compensation for temporary disability, but allowing in all temporary 
disability eases necessary first aid, medical and hospitalization expenses and, in 
cases where hospitalization is unnecessary, continuation during the period of 
disability of such subsistence allowance as was being provided to the trainee 
immediately prior to the time of the causative accident, and subject to the follow- 
ing provision of this order, the said act shall apply accordingly; 

(2) As persons in training as aforesaid are not paid a direct wage or salary, the 
amount of compensation to be paid to or in respect of any trainee under the said 
act shall be computed as though the injured trainee had been in receipt of a fixed 
wage of $12.50 per week at the date of the causative accident, regardless of any 
minimum rate of compensation, statutory or otherwise, which may be in effect 
in any Province at that date. 


415946—41——_10 
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LIVING COSTS IN LARGE CITIES, AUGUST 15, 194) 


LIVING costs in large eities increased by 0.8 percent from mid-July to 
mid-August. The cost-of-living index of the Bureau of Labor Statis: ics 
for August 15, at 106.0 percent of the 1935-39 average, was 7.5 
percent higher than when war broke out in Europe 2 years avo 
Of this increase, over 5 percent occurred since the beginning of 194) 
Food and clothing costs showed the greatest advance from July to 
August, but rents, coal, housefurnishings, automobile tires and tules 
have also been advancing in all parts of the country. 

Food.—Retail food prices went up 1.2 percent between July 15 and 
August 12, to the highest level in 10 years. The rise continued in thy 
last half of August, according to preliminary reports from 18 cities 

Country-wide advances from mid-July to mid-August were report e«| 
for bread, fresh milk, canned goods, beef, pork, coffee, and shortenings 
Other foods, such as lamb, chicken, apples, and most of the fresh 
vegetables, are selling at seasonally low levels. The index of retail 
cost of 54 important foods, at 108 percent of the 1935-39 average, is 
now 12 percent higher than last year. Although food prices have been 
rising continuously since November, the advance has been at a mor 
rapid rate since March and the index rose 10 percent between Marcl) 
and August. 

Clothing.—Clothing prices, continuing the steady rise since las! 
February, advanced 1.6 percent between mid-July and mid-August 
Greatest advances of more than 3 percent were reported in Cleveland 
Kansas City, Houston, and Pittsburgh. Prices for men’s woole' 
clothing, cotton work clothing, undershirts, and shoes and for women = 
cotton wash frocks and silk and rayon slips again advanced. 

Percentage changes in prices of some important articles of clothing 
from July to August of this year and from August 1939 to August 1°4! 


are shown in the following statement. 


July 15, 1941, to Aug. 15. 1939, t 
Aug. 15, 1941 Aug. 15, 1941 


Men’s overalls ; =e eee + 2. +18. 
Men’s work shirts_ - _--- cian ney +1. +15. 
Men’s work trousers. - ---- +1, +11. 
Men’s work shoes a _. +1 +10. 
Women’s percale dresses - =a +1. +8. 
Women’s siJk and rayon slips_ - - -- . +1. +10. 
Women’s shoes- - - - - i a See ceil +2. 
Women’s silk hose ae , ---- $2 +1.: 
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Re nts.—Ordinarily rents do not change much in midsummer. This 
August, however, there were some advances in 14 of the 20 large cities 
surveyed. On the average, for homes occupied by moderate-income 
families a rise of 0.2 percent was reported. The largest number of 
increases occurred for dwellings renting between $20 and $30. These 
rent reports do not include rooms in rooming and boarding houses or 
furnished apartments. 

Fuel.—The cost of fuel—coal, coke, and wood—went up in most 
sections of the country. The only exceptions among the 34 cities 
in which these prices are collected each month were Denver, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, New Orleans, and Richmond. Anthra- 
cite and bituminous-coal prices advanced between July and August 
in most of the cities. There were also reports of further increases in 
prices of fuel oil, particularly in the New England cities and in New 
York. 

Housefurnishings.—Prices of housefurnishings, which have been 
rising steadily since January 1941, increased by 0.8 percent during 
the month, in a Nation-wide advance. Living-room and bedroom 
suites Were again quoted at higher prices and there were also sub- 
stantial advances for washing machines, radios, and mattresses. 
Prices of sheets rose in half of the cities surveyed, but August white 
sales in the other cities brought the average price of sheets below the 
July level. 

Recent changes in prices paid by wage earners and clerical workers 
for some selected housefurnishings are shown below: 


July 15,1941,to Aug. 15, 1939, to 
Aug. 16, 1941 Aug. 15, 1941 
Living-room suites_-_-- - -- eS +24. 3 


Bedroom suites___- sachets ; betes +1. + 14.4 
Electric refrigerators_______---. : +0. —10. 7 
Washing machines_ FP aneeetadtdwas at +1. +11. 0 


ET a ee hate +0. + 22. 7 
Linoleum_-_---_- : : +0. —0. 7 


i) 

7 
Mattresses ___- : s = +1.0 +8. 1 
Sheets_.___ _-. é‘ ee —1.3 +12. 6 


Miscellaneous goods and services.—Retail prices of soaps continued 
to move upward, following advances in wholesale prices for fats and 
oils. General increases in prices of rubber tires and inner tubes 
were also reported, occurring in 17 of the 20 cities. In most cities, 
gasoline prices remained about the same in August as in July, but 
there was a substantial rise in Kansas City and a decline in St. Louis. 

Table 1 presents percentage changes in the cost of goods purchased 
by wage earners and lower-salaried workers in 20 large cities and 
these cities combined from July 15, 1941, to August 15,1941. Indexes 
of these costs, based on average costs in 1935-39 as 100, are presented 
in table 2. 
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Tassie 1.—Percent of Change From July 15 to August 15, 1941, in Cost of Goods }°, 
chased by Wage Earners and Lower-Salaried Workers, by Groups of Items 





i Fuel | 
7 All . Cloth- .t House- M 
rf . > > 7 > n i 
ity items | Food | “ing Rent rn furnishings | ja; 


Average: Large cities +0. 8 . +1.6 +0. 2 2+0.9 +0). 8 


New England: Boston . .2 2.5 > +. 2 | 
Middle Atlantic: 

Buffalo 

New York 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

East North Central: 
Chicago 
Cincinnati. .- 
Cleveland 
Detroit 

West North Central: 

Kansas City... 
Minneapolis 
St. Louis.. 

South Atlantic: 
Baltimovre__.__..-- 
Savannah. 

East South Central: Birmingham 

West South Central: Houston 

Mountain: Denver 

Pacific: 

Los Angeles 
San Francisco 
Seattle 
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S++ ++3+ 
wou CHwo 
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! Based on data for 51 cities. 
? Based on data for 34 cities. 
2 No change. 
Tasie 2.—Indexes of Cost of Goods Purchased by Wage Earners and Lower-Salaried 
Workers, by Groups of Items, August 15, 1941 


[Average 1935-39 = 100] 





| , Fuel 
athe | All : Cloth- , , - 4. | House- Miscel 
City | items | Food ing Rent aeseieny furnishings | laneous 


Average: Large cities... ....__.- 106. 105.9 | 106.3) 2103.2 108. 


New England: Boston 104. o 103. 101.2 109. 2 
Middle Atlantic: 

Buffalo. ____- | 108 105.0 | 110.6 | 101.9 

New York 105. < .8 | 105. 102. 8 | 103. 

Philadelphia i 104. : 105. 105. 1 

Pittsburgh __ : 106. .0 | .9 | 106.8 
East North Central: 

Chicago... .6 | -1 | 103.7 | 110.7 

Cincinnati... -- ba .1 | 1065. 103. 0 

Cleveland... __. 0 | 2. 110. 110. 

Detroit i 4) A 112. 
West North Central: 

Kansas City - 

Minneapolis 

St. Louis 
South Atlantic: 

Baltimere___ 

Savannah ___. _ 
East South Central: Birmingham 
West South Central: Houston _ - 
Mountain: Denver 
Pacific: 

Los Angeles 

San Francisco 

Seattle 
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! Based on data for 51 cities. 
? Based on data for 34 cities. 








Labor Organizations 


GROWTH OF FEDERATION OF JEWISH LABOR IN 
PALESTINE! 


AN INCREASE of 42,000 in the Jewish population of Palestine was 
reported for 1939. New immigrants accounted for 34,000 in this 
expansion. In the first half of 1940 an additional 10,000 was added 
to the population, 7,000 of this number being new immigrants. 

Parallel with the upward trend in the population was an increase of 
8.000 in the total working community in 1939 and of 4,000 in the 
first half of 1940. These figures do not include the wives of workers. 

In 1939 the General Federation of Jewish Labor added 7,000 to its 
membership, and in the first half of the following year, 2,600. These 
statistics include juvenile members but not workers’ wives. 

The accompanying table shows the membership of the federation 
for specified years. The proportion of Federation members in the 
general working community declined slightly in 1939 and 1940. 

This is, to a large extent, due to the heavy influx of “‘illegal’’ immigrants, only 
some of whom became members of the Federation and others of whom were not 
accepted as merabers (cf. a similar decline during 1934-35, also years of heavy 
immigration not containing a correspondingly large percentage of General Federa- 
tion of Jewish Labor members). Another reason for the slight percentual de- 


crease during the past 2 years is the stricter control exercised over the payment 
of membership dues. 


Membership of General Federation of Jewish Labor, 1925 and 1930-40 





| 
| Federation members, including juveniles 
(“working youth"’) 
Total gain- a cena 
= ee Num ber— 
(excluding Percent of 
workers’ = iat 
wives) , , total 
Including Excluding gainful 
workers’ workers’ workers 
wives wives 








| 
| 
| 


1925. . ee Shiels a acacia 17, 000 | 10, O85 9, 000 
1980... _ 2 7, 300 25, 378 20, 200 
1933... * OC ao &, 000 | 30, 060 21, 000 
1932. ost ; 3 fe 000 30, 078 23, 500 
1933. baal 35, 900 | 35, 000 26, 600 
1934 50, 000 48, 000 37, 000 


ee Ci} : not 70, 000 67, C00 52, 006 
a 90, 000 87, 000 69, 000 
ae 105, 000 99, 000 78, 000 
5a wal 197, 000 | 100, 000 80, 000 | 
ORES AE REE 112, 000 | 108, 000 82, 000 | 
iE ertensness..- 120, 000 | 117, 000 89, 000 | 


| 














' Data are from General Federation of Jewish Labor in Fretz-Israel (Palestine), Executive Committee, 
Statistical Department, Statistical Abstract, 1939-1940, Tel-Aviv, 1940. 
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SWISS TRADE-UNION MEMBERSHIP, 1940 


THE number of members in the Affiliated Swiss Trade Unions (¢. 
clined in both 1939 and 1940, according to a recent report from ¢}), 
American Consulate General, Zurich, Switzerland. The reductio, 
in membership in 1939 amounted to 1 percent and in 1940 tv 47 
percent. Of the 10,471 members lost in the latter year, 6.399 
belonged to the Building Construction and Woodworkers’ Union a¢ 
1,855 to the Metal Workers’ and Watchmakers’ Union. 

The membership of the various unions in 1939 and 1940 is show, 
in the following table. 


Membership in Swiss Trade-Unions, 1939 and 1940 





Number of | | Numbs 
| memberson | member 
December 31— Organization December 


1939 1940 


Organization 











All organizations. 223,073 | 212, 602 


Metal workers and watchmakers | 





Co ae || Civil service 
Post-office officials 
Post, telephone, and telegraph | 


Building construction and wood- | 
Es «cambhabd 41,421 | 35,101 | 
Clothing, leather, and other | 
pp 32 | 2, 611 
Bookbinders 
Railway men 
Commerce, transportation, and | 


1, 733 
31, 574 


Embroidery__.._- Ct 
Telephone and telegraph officials _| 
Textile factory workers__________. 

, 22,796 || Textile home workers___._..._____- 
NN, ... dda cenenanohbwhamabia 250 || Typographers_.........._.___- 
Lithographers. _- ; 1, 729 || 


| 
| 
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RECENT STRIKES 


EXCEPT for April and May, strike activity in August was greater 
than in any preceding month of 1941, according to preliminary esti- 
mates of the Bureau of Labor Statistics which show 460 new strikes in 
August, involving 190,000 workers. The man-days of idleness during 
all strikes in progress in August amounted to 1,825,000. The largest 
strike occurring during the month involved more than 15,000 workers 
at the Kearny (N. J.) plant of the Federal Shipbuilding and Drydock 
Co., from August 7 to 24, when it was taken over and operated under 
the direction of the United States Government. 

The number of strikes in August was about 7 percent greater than 
in July, approximately double the number in August a year ago, and 
58 percent greater than the average for August during the 5-year pre- 
defense period (1935-39). The number of workers involved was 36 
percent greater than in the preceding month, more than three times 
as great as in August a year ago, and more than double the average 
number for August 1935-39. The amount of idleness during strikes in 
August was 40 percent greater than in July, 2% times as great as in 
August 1940, and about 45 percent greater than the August 5-year 
average (1935-39). 

Comparative figures for July, August, and other periods are shown 
in the following table: 


Strikes in July and August 1941 Compared with Averages of Preceding 5-Year Period 





Averages for 5-year 


riod, 1935-39 
August . | August peesee, 
19411 | July 19417)“ y940 -—- 


July 








Number of strikes beginning in month 460 | 430 231 | ; 258 
Number of workers involved in new strikes __. 190, 000 140, 000 | 61, 356 | 82, 829 95, 495 
Number of man-days idle ceed al! strikes in } 

progress during month __ ; ---| 1,825,000 | 1,300,000 | 706,308 | 1, 261, 133 | 1, 471, 130 





‘Preliminary estimates. 
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STRIKES IN JUNE 1941? 


STRIKE activity in June 1941, although considerably less thay, jy, 
April and May, was still substantially greater than in any June sinc» 
1937. During the first 6 months of 1941 the number of strikes wags 
more than three-fourths as great as in the entire year of 1940 and 
principally because of the bituminous-coal dispute in April and sey ra! 
other large strikes, the number of workers involved and the amount of 
idleness during strikes in the first 6 months of 1941 were more tha) 
double the corresponding figures for the entire year of 1940. 

The Bureau has obtained detailed information on 325 strikes which 
began in June 1941 and involved nearly 139,000 workers. There 
were 1,448,000 man-days of idleness during June as a result of 514 
strikes in progress during the month; 189 of these strikes had con- 
tinued into June from preceding months. The largest strike con- 
tinuing into June involved about 12,000 lumber workers in western 
Washington, who went on strike early in May and were out until 
about the middle of June. The largest strikes beginning in June were 
the short strike of building-trades workers in New York City and the 
strike at the Inglewood, Calif., plant of the North American Avia- 


tion, Ine. 
TaBie 1.—Trend of Strikes, 1935 to June 1941 





Number of strikes— Workers involved in strikes— 


| 
Man-days 
Year and month | Begin- | In prog- idle durir 





Beginning | In progress 
inmonth | during 


or year | month | 


month or 


ning in | ress dur-| Ending Vear 


month or ing in month 
| year month 


‘ | sj —_ We: oct bate 

2.173 |... uel ecteaaae 788, 648 
4, 740 3 ; _| 1,860, 621 
2.772 LATY 688, 376 
2, 613 eee 1, 170, 962 
2, 508 PRESS Ca ame 576, 988 


Ending in | 
month 








1940 
January a 128 2: 26, 937 41, 284 
February... ic 172 29, 509 38, 050 
March..-. 178 , 22, 433 43, 231 
April... eS 228 336; 214 | 39, 481 53, 119 
Se Ee ae 239 39 | 53, 231 77, 124 
June__. - 214 38, 542 56, 403 
we 244 63, 126 82, 970 
August . ‘ 231 } 61, 356 90, 226 
September. .-_.-.--. 253 t 65, 362 108, 389 
October 267 71, 997 107, 863 : 
OE ee 207 37: 62, 399 101, 532 , 671 
a 147 42, 615 61, 576 3, 605 | 


1941! 
January ms e 231 91, 512 109, 483 53, 834 
 . aa 252 229 69, 752 125, 401 64, 905 | 
332 479 303 115,799 | 176,295 | 123, 186 , 552, 012 
371 547 371 509, 440 562, 549 | 468, 245 » 090, 15 
436 612 423 | 324, 009 418, 313 | 338, 903 2, 161, 2 
325 514 | 348 | 138, 983 | 218, 393 | 140, 398 , 448, 234 
| | 























1 Succeeding reports mav show slightly different figures for the various months due to corrections 
additions made as later information is received. 





| The Bureau’s statistics on strikes exclude minor disputes lasting less than 1 day or involving fewer t 
6 workers. 
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Slightly more than 0.75 percent of the employed workers were in- 
volved in strikes during June as compared with 1.53 percent in May. 
The idleness during strikes in June amounted to only 0.25 percent of 
the available working time, as compared with 0.38 percent in May. 
A larger proportion of workers were involved in strikes during June 
in the nonferrous metals industries (4.12 percent) than in any other 
industry group. This was due largely to a 3-day strike of approxi- 
mately 7,000 workers at Cleveland plants of the Aluminum Co. of 
America and the 2-day strike of about 4,000 workers at Detroit 
plants of the Bohn Aluminum and Brass Corporation. Less than 
1 percent of the workers in anthracite and bituminous-coal mining 
were involved in strikes during June, whereas in May the entire 
anthracite industry was idle for 1 day and more than 13 percent of the 
bituminous miners were on strike at some time during the month. 
The highest ratio of idleness to available working time in June was 
1.37 percent in the lumber industries, principally as a result of the 
western Washington 'umber strike which began in May. 


TasLe 2.—Workers Involved and Man-Days Idle During Strikes in May and June 1941, 
Compared With Total Workers and Available Work 





Man-days idle 
Percent of em- : pein 
ployed workers ! during — h, ° 
involved in strikes Petal non af ohh A 
Industry or group during— | work available ? 








May June May June 
All industries --.._.-.-- , 1. 53 0.7 0. 38 0. 25 
ee mamimadicmetinda 2.15 1. 46 .73 .49 
Iron, steel, and their products, excluding machinery 2. 08 1. 28 61 41 
Machinery, excluding transportation equipment. -. 1. 23 51 48 .19 
Transportation equipment-____.____..._..._______- , 7.14 3. 00 1. 65 . 62 
Nonferrous metals and their products _- 1.81 4.12 61 . 82 
Lumber and d@ilied products.__..______- 3. 58 3. 16 2. 08 1. 37 
Stone, clay, and glass products. 3. 23 3.11 85 1.19 
Textiles and their products__- 1. 27 . 99 40 44 
es eee we . 95 . 76 oo 30 
Wearing apparel._..._.___. 2. 08 1. 58 60 81 
Leather and its manufactures ___. 1.18 27 42 10 
Food and kindred products. 1. 86 1. 64 74 51 

Tobacco manufactures -- -__- 0 0 0 0 
Paper and printing...______- 57 .49 . 24 28 
Chemicals and allied products 1.12 1.19 58 43 
Rubber products_.._.......--- 2. 34 1.81 . 62 35 
Building and construction _-- -- , 2. 43 2. 37 61 28 

Mining: 

a 100. 00 . 64 8. 51 06 
Bituminous coal... _.____ p ; 13. 32 . 48 2. 44 23 

iia ; : 1. 06 0 . 80 0 
Quarrying and nonmetallic__-__- make ' ; .18 . 46 . 10 oa 





' “Employed workers”’ as used here includes all workers except those in occupations and professions where 
strikes rarely, ifever, occur. In general, the term “employed workers” includes all employees except the 
following groups: Government workers, agricultural wage earners on farms employing less than 6, mana- 
gerial and supervisory employees, and certain groups which, because of the nature of their work, cannot or 
do not strike, such as teachers, clergymen, and domestic servants. Self-employed and unemployed persons 
are, of course, excluded. 

?“Total man-days of work available” was estimated for purposes of this table by multiplying the total 
employed workers in each industry or group by the number of days worked by most employees in the re- 
spective groups. 
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New York building-trades strike.—Building-trades workers 4), 
truck drivers in Queens Borough of New York City went on 5) ;ik, 
June 19 in an effort to unionize the small-home construction {\;\(. 
One week later the strike spread, as bricklayers in other boro) chs 
stopped work also and union truck drivers employed by building. 
material supply dealers refused to deliver materials to either unio) 
or nonunion projects. On June 30 and July 1, it was estimated |}, 
more than 30,000 building-trades workers and truck drivers wer 
idle in connection with the dispute. The building-trades unions 
regarded the widespread stoppage as an attempt to eliminate )\0))- 
union conditions existing throughout the metropolitan area. 

Through intervention by the Mayor’s office, a settlement was 
reached July 1, by which most of the employees returned to work 
when a number of building-supply firms agreed that they would noi 
deliver materials to nonunion projects. The workers on strike in 
Queens, however, remained idle throughout the month. 

North American Aviation, Inc., strike.—The strike at the Inglewood, 
Calif., plant of North American Aviation, Inc., began June 5 and 
involved about 11,000 workers. Negotiations between the company 
and the union (United Automobile Workers of America, C. I. O.) had 
been in progress for some weeks, with the union seeking a general 
wage increase of 10 cents per hour and a minimum of 75 cents per 
hour in place of the existing 50-cent minimum. 

When a strike threatened during the latter part of May, the disput: 
was certified by the Secretary of Labor to the National Defens 
Mediation Board. Company and union representatives met with 
the Board in Washington on May 27, with the result that the strik 
scheduled for the next day was postponed indefinitely, pending the 
hearings before the Board. While the hearings were in progress, 
however, a strike was called June 5 by local union officials without 
authorization from the international union. After all efforts to ge’ 
the men back to work failed, President Roosevelt, on June 9, issued 
an order directing the Secretary of War to take over the plant, on th 
ground that the strike was interfering with national defense by hold- 
ing up large orders of aircraft for the Army, Navy, and British air 
forces. Troops moved in immediately and by the end of the next 
day strikers had voted to call off the strike, and practically full crews 
were at work. The military forces remained at the plant throughou' 
the month of June. In the meantime, efforts to settle the issues in 
dispute were continued by the National Defense Mediation Bouri 
A settlement acceptable to both parties was reached July 1, and an 
agreement was signed providing for a wage increase of 10 cents per 
hour and a graduated scale for trainees starting at 60 cents per hour 
and increasing 5 cents every 4 weeks until 76 cents is reached. {lie 
contract also contained a maintenance-of-membership clause n¢ 
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pro’ Pe for immediate classification of all production jobs. 


July 
plan 
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On 


, the President issued an order terminating possession of the 
~ the military forces, whereupon the Army was withdrawn 


and operation of the plant was turned back to the company. 


Taste 3.—Strikes in June 1941, by Industry, with Comparative Man-Day Figures for 
the Preceding 2 Years 





Industry 


AS induttiticacdeecsah qarrcceo os ae 


Iron, steel, and their products, excluding machinery -- 


Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills 

Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets 

Cast-iron pipe and fittings __- 

Cutlery (not including sily er and plated cutlery) 
and edge tools-- 

Forgings, iron and steel__ 

Hardware 

Plumbers’ supplies and fixtures 

Steam and hot-water heating apparatus and steam 
RG, o4<00---. 

Stoves...... 

Structural and ornamental metal work 

rin cans and other tinware_ 
Yools (not including —_ tools, machine tools, 
files, and saws) - 

Wire and wire products. 

i Miele thee ail 


Machinery, excluding transportation equipment 
Agricultural implements__ 

( seh registers, adding machines, and ty pewriters 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies. 
Engines, turbines, tractors, and water wheels __- 
Foundry and machine-shop products 
Machine tools (power driven) - 
Radios and phonographs ” 
Textile apeeey 8 and rm we sealys 
Other. shatees Ap: 


Transportation equipment___.______---- 
Aircraft____. 
Automobiles, bodies and parts_- 
Cars, electric- and steam-railroad (including re- 
pair shops) ae . 
Shipbuilding --_-_- a 
Other... 


Nonferrous metals and their products_____....--------- 


Aluminum manufactures. - aaa 

Brass, bronze, and copper products. 

Clocks, watches, and other time-recording de- 
devices. 

Jewelry __ . 

Lighting equipment “—— 

Silverware and plated ware 

Smelting and refining—Copper, lead, and zinc 

— and enameled ware 

Uther. = 


Lumber and allied products... at 
Furniture __ 7 
Millwork and planing. ___- 
Sawmills and a logging camps 
Other _. 


Stone, clay. and glass products_______. eaaaite 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta 
Cement... 
Glass 
Marble, granite, s slate, and other products 
P ottery.. ‘tae we 


June 1941 


Number of man-days 
idle during the 12- 
month period end- 


Strikes begin- ing with— 


ning in month Number of 
Ae man-days |_ 
idle dur- 
Workers ing month 
involved 





Num- 


June 1941 June 1940 
| 





| 
|18, 213, 573 


138,983 1, 448, 234 


4%, 234, 449 
255, 800 





8,433 | 103, 809 | 
6,794 | 33,801 | 314,044 62, 319 
415 | 1,660; 15,580 |_.__. 
; sat 50, 206 35, 935 
| 





899, 845 | 


250 
312 
119 
3, 875 


3, 164 
12, 069 | 6, 224 

7, 163 26, 091 

| 38,474 11, 535 


14, 871 
397 
4,173 | 
2, 910 | 


152 


57, 437 
40, 225 
22, O11 
42, 535 


7,178 
26, 023 
11, 02¥ 
23, 039 


3, 556 
16, 331 | 
21, 554 | 


11, 698 | 
111, 246 
173, 993 | 


2, 316, 304 
483, 726 | 
88, 691 | 
699, 149 
19, 868 
722, 096 
91, 515 | 
50, 882 

1, 320 
159, 057 


5, 009 
6, 429 
34, 837 


366, 063 
15, O8Y 

153 

60, 956 
25, 200 

184, 313 
5, 998 

3, 793 


72, 096 
6, 283 
3, 253 

38, 471 
1, 395 | 
10, 210 

487 

3, 836 

, 161 

1, 564, 757 

, 218 101, 784 
2, 673 | 1,025, 723 | 


7, 600 
145 


100, 371 
329, 969 
6, 910 


60, 730 401, 961 | 
36, 750 97, 276 
53, 863 | 


312 

9, 720 
38, 403 
49, 575 
29, 670 
46, 313 
76, 829 


1, 287, 611 
285, 952 

99, 052 
789. 778 
112, 829 


422, 945 
180, 851 
we 31, 415 
12, 218 62, 853 
134 
72, 519 
75, 173 


35, 557 


"16, 640 
20, 507 
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Tape 3.—Strikes in June 1941, by Industry, with Comparative Man-Day Figur, 


the Preceding 2 Years—Continued 





Strikes begin- | 
ning in month | Number of 


Industry 


Num- 


ber 


Textiles and their products-- 
Fabrics 
Carpets and rugs 
Cotton goods 
Cotton small wares 
Dyeing and finishing textiles 
Silk and rayon goods 
Woolen and worsted goods 
” Other 
Wearing apparel 
Clothing, men’s 
Clothing, women’s 
Corsets and allied garments 
Men’s furnishings 
Hats, caps, and millinery 
Shirts and collars 
0 ee 
Knit goods. - 
Other 


Leather and its manufactures 
Boots and shoes 
Leather 
Other leather goods... 


Food and kindred oe. 
Baking 
Beverages. - 
Butter 
Canning and preserv ing 
Confectionery 
Flour and grain mills 
Ice cream ___-_- 
Slaughtering and meat packing 
Sugar ares cane 
ET civ cinta 


Tobacco manufactures __-_. 
Chewing and smoking tobacco and snuff 
Cigars d a 
Ee ae 
Boxes, paper... - 
Paper and pulp ___. 
Friuting and publishing: 
Book and job... 
Newsp peas « and periodicals 
Other =A ne 


Chemicals and allied products 
Chemicals... 
Cottonseed—oil, cake, and meal 
Druggists’ seen 
Explosives.........- 
Fertilizers... _-. 

Paints and varnishes 
Petroleum refining -- 
Rayon and allied products 
Soap 

Other 


LT ee aa 
Rubber boots and shoes_- 
Rubber tires and inner tubes 
Other rubber goods 


Miscellaneous manufacturing —_— 
Electric light, power, “yo ‘manufactured gas 
Broom and brush.- wa 
Furriers and fur factories - 

Other 


Cro mh 


June 1941 Number of m 





ing with — 


| man-days 
| idle dur- 
ing month June 194] 


Workers 


involved! Jun 


| 1, 188, 376 
624. 013 
3, 826 
308, 710 
857 
36, 885 
90, 792 | 
93, 305 | 
89, 638 
564, 363 
25, 541 | 
181, 373 | 
9, 825 
28, 142 
12, 183 
36, 643 
103, 433 
144, 355 | 
22, 868 


122, 525 
70, 537 
39, 705 | 
12, 283 | 


480,711 | 
52, 805 | 
13, 649 | 

930 

144, 484 
41, 944 
10, 388 

871 
94, 397 
55, 476 
65, 767 | 


26, 977 


as ~~ 





26, 977 


161,251 | 
48, 607 
17, 932 


1, 635 | 
1, 986 


2, 401 
945 | 
31, 130 | 


40, 721 
28, 041 


19, 055 | 
7, 929 
67, 728 


338, 629 | 
130, 332 
1, 661 
851 
5, 929 
842 





14, 915 | 
10, 987 | 
85, 000 | 


=e | 


7,440 


123, 954 
6, 329 
40, 547 
77, 078 


287, 984 
7, 271 
10, 388 
13, 059 
257, 266 





~ 40, 102 
24, 348 
4, 200 
105 


~ 20, 043 








idle during the i> 
month period end 








for 
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Tapie 3.—Strikes in June 1941, by Industry, with Comparative Man-Day Figures for 
the Preceding 2 Years—Continued 











¢ 
June 1941 Number of man-days 
— een idie during the 12- 
Strikes hegin- month putes end- 
Industry ning in month Number of ng with 
Pa Se Re. man-days |_ son ae 
. idle dur- 
Num-| Workers) ing month) yune 1941 | June 1940 
Extraction of minerals.——————------.---.. 6 1,963 17,597 | 5,758,713 | $38, 570 
al mining, anthracite. _.__. 1 453 | 773 179, 456 70, 666 
al mining, bituminous_.- 4 1, 321 | 15,622 | 5, 551, 936 209, 506 
Ma stalliferous mining ---__-_-_- 7 ‘ . en 21, 027 48, 402 
on arrying and nonmetallic mining. 1 189 1, 202 2, 200 6, 326 
ee Te Cia a a cies . 4, 004 3, 670 
Transportation and communication__- 25 6, 475 84,7 435, 238 746, 203 
Water transportation __---_-_- 8} 1,642 | 7,158 | 109,334 378, 782 
Motortruck transportation. - _- 12 3, 804 71,271 | 217,448 96, 721 
Motorbus transportation ___- 1 26 | 5.004} 58, 164 14,311 
Taxicabs and miscellaneous_- 4 1, 003 1, 327 34, 588 228, 692 
Electric railroad _- kind 11, 051 
Steam railroad _. 340 56S 
Telephone and telegraph _- 2, 181 25, 679 
\ir transportation. : 52 
Radio broadcasting and transmitting. 365 1, 368 
i, cnecteapmee ict onmes 1, 767 30 
| 
De ehteirnoneadecsas ; 31 2, 012 68, 596 70, 075 315, 184 
es wae 11 562 | 3, 756 | 136, 421 78, 463 
= AT 20 1,450 | 64,840 | 833, 654 236, 721 
Domestic and personal service_________- 25 2,799 | 25,638 | 130,750 | 220, 138 
Hotels, restaurants, and boarding houses 4 1, 122 | 16, 299 82, 442 | 62, 453 
Persona! service, barbers, beauty - ; l 142 | 444 1, 736 4, 390 
Sansa : 5 12; 1,198] 7,661) 32.832 94, 708 
Dyeing, cleaning, and pressing l 170 | 170 4, 674 52, 710 
Elevator and maintenance workers (when not at- 
tached to specific industry)_...._. ___- 2 167 1, 064 8, 130 4, 803 
ly Sy Gree : b F ; == 936 1, 074 
Professional service.............................____- 1 40| 11,643 | 33,687 25, 062 
Recreation and amusement......_________- ] 40 | 11, 291 | 23, 387 20, 432 
Ne ne on i ; 5d 640 1, 562 
Semiprofessional, attendants, and helpers. =i alanis 352 | 9, 610 3, 068 
Building and construction.....................__..___- 28 36,488 | 98,994 | 745, 736 433, 673 
Buildings, exclusive of PWA- 25 35, 988 95, 403 693, 863 305, 053 
All other construction hwenen: docks, ‘ete., and 
PWA buildings) -- ree Cs sahieabae 3 500 | 3, 591 | 51, 873 128, 620 
EE Ee ee CS eee | 60,000 | 411,176 457,973 
Agriculture____- Ss shkeien poet _ 60, 000 387, 440 185, 923 
ee io. iam oe CERES SEER FETE eng 1" 23, 736 272, 050 
WPA and relief projects..............__.- 7 Se 1 20 | 218 2, 769 386, 252 
Other nonmanufacturing industries._........____- ze 15 6, 625 40, 095 101, 649 $2, 231 





As indicated in table 3, new strikes were more numerous in June 
in the textile industries, where 33 occurred, than in any other industry 
group. There were 31 new strikes in wholesale and retail trade, 28 
in building and construction, and 26 in the food industries. The 
building and construction industry had more workers (36,500) in- 
volved in new strikes than any other industry group, principally 
because of the New York building-trades strike; 20,700 workers were 
involved in transportation-equipment manufacturing strikes, princi- 
pally as a result of the North American Aviation dispute. There 
were 12,900 workers involved in new strikes in the nonferrous metal 
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industries, 12,400 in the food industries, and 9,000 in textiles. 7), 
lumber industries, largely because of the strike in western Washin «to, 
which began in May, had more idleness (201,500 man-days) than any 
other industry group and was followed in order by textiles (170,799, 
transportation equipment (129,600), iron and steel (103,800), building 
and construction (99,000), and the food industries (96,600). 

The State of California experienced more idleness during strik«s jy 
June than any other State. The largest contributing factors were {}. 
North American Aviation strike, the San Francisco shipyard strikp 
which began in May and continued through most of June, and the 
strike of lemon pickers in Ventura County which began in January 
and was still in progress at the end of June. The idleness in Califo; hia 
during June amounted to 273,000 man-days; in New York, to 208 (00: 
in Pennsylvania, to 184,000; in Washington, to 156,000; and in Ohio. 
to 120,000. 

New York had more new strikes (53) and more workers involved 
(41,000) than any other State (see table 4), and was followed iy 
number of strikes by Pennsylvania (40), Ohio (32), California (31). 
Michigan (29), and in number of workers by Michigan (24,31)(), 
California (17,000), and Pennsylvania (13,700). 

Slightly more than half of the strikes beginning in the first 6 months 
of 1941, as indicated in table 5, involved fewer than 100 workers each: 
about two-fifths of the strikes involved from 100 up to 1,000 workers 
each, leaving about 7 percent of the strikes in each of which 1,000 
or more workers were involved. In each of 15 strikes (less than | 
percent of the total), 10,000 or more workers were involved. 

The average number of workers involved in the 325 strikes which 
began in June was 428 as compared with an average of 642 in the 
1,947 strikes which began in the first 6 months of the year. Th: 
6-month average was increased considerably by the large bituminous- 
coal stoppage in April in which more than 300,000 workers wer 
involved. 

As may be expected in a period of rising prices and increasing living 
costs, the proportion of strikes over wages and hours has been increas- 
ing. In the 6-month period, January to June 1941, 35.6 percent 0! 
the total strikes were over wage-and-hour issues. During the firs! 
3 months the percentage was 30 or less, while in April it rose to 38.3, 
in May to 42.1, and in June 44.6. During this period there was 
corresponding decrease in the proportion of strikes over union-organi- 
zation matters. During the first 3 months the percentage of union- 
organization strikes averaged about 53, decreased to 50.5 in April, 
to 47.7 in May, and to 43.7 in June. 
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Tani e 4.—Strikes in June 1941, by States, with Comparative Man-Day Figures for the 
Preceding 2 Years 





' 
Number of man-days 
Strikes beginningin | idle during the 12- 
June 1941 —— of —- period ending 
man-days with— 
State $$ _—______| sR Ne 
| June 
Number | be me | June 1941 June 1940 
: Ms Dads - <ceshiiamieaiil a - v ; 
4}] States J : 325 138, 983 A 448, 234 | 18, 218, 573 9, 234, 449 
\Jabama 1 26 | 967 | 538, 375 65, O80 
arizona apaatoh 2 161 609 | 17, 041 8, 555 
arkansas ....-- 1 EEN ' 6 | 379 2, 516 | 48, 785 51, 680 
California ...---- 31 17, 024 273,140 | 1,633, 148 | 827, 460 
Colorado Stennis diéeake 56, 073 26, 232 
Connecticut biepesamnes suede 5 193 8, 048 193, 809 50, 067 
Delaw are . eeecceccess _ 59, 237 5, 295 
Distric dabeessa02 bin adde oka coe 1 374 2, 743 20, 551 19, 165 
Wisshiia..... ....xciepdobuaaiahinars ‘ . l 13 52 | 48, 515 121, 979 
ae... wip etna blartla ae —s* , _ 4, 654 | 51, 255 | 78, 591 
Slain |. .<cih SRM tes ceioale i 274 | 8, 564 1, 655 
Wheels... ..:.dssereustbekenese nie 17 3, 919 62,714 | 1,335,022 523, 181 
ARS Sil EERE TE 14 4, 185 36, 589 553, 977 271, 078 
a a a -" 1 246 14, 304 213, 379 | 30, 654 
| 
Kansas -..-----~- emaeceree=<- 150 9, 774 12, 630 
Kentucky. ----.. ---20-- 3 249 7,972 | 637, 838 | 83, 789 
Louisiana - - - 7 857 4, 927 | 51, 953 | 22, 897 
Ss Ss sD l 16 7, 912 39, 834 | 2, 508 
Maryland... ---- a : Ss 2, 523 5, 145 246, 298 | 231, 853 
a ae 15 7, 003 30, 780 | 212, 024 | 335, 607 
MISE -cennthdbpinnesscers: 29 24, 319 80,662 | 1,459,793 | 2,244, 702 
Minnesota... “ee: ae 5 49 13, 690 129, 455 90, 827 
Mississippi pO AS ES 10, 744 23, 648 
Missouri - >t 9 SSE A 7 1, 147 19, 192 276, 971 167, 299 
Montana =e ee ee ‘ 2, 143 5, 997 20, 969 
~ eS ae S 1 10 20 4, 454 | 7,722 
Nevada OE ee ake 1 10 28 526 | 1, 438 
New Hampshire _- = Daas oes 2 817 4, 762 | 11, 648 10, 748 
New Jersey_.._.-- es. Se ; 16 2, 221 53, 290 663, 744 | 360, 855 
New Mexico_- SE. GON Sree : : 8, 277 28, 667 7, 922 
New York._--. Ee Na Se a 53 40, 982 | 208, 353 1,721, 091 | 1, 110, 920 
North Carolina_- + SS 3 986 5, 653 | 114, 301 | 99, 946 
North Dakota........--_- rae ES . 1 100 600 | 2, O88 | 13,714 
Re Rea ae bi ciate ‘ 32 11, 320 119, 900 860, 392 | 313, 756 
Oklahoma. -.--- 2 42 1, 356 8,019 | 35, 376 
Oregon .______- EE 2 306 20, 155 183, 762 | 130, 710 
EE Se rena 40 13, 733 | 184, 496 3, 082, 626 | 696, 049 
Rhode Island_..___- fp DS ee. = 2 300 2, 629 70, 737 | 30, 823 
South Carolina_- ' ; SI ee 3 1, 144 3, 406 68, 049 | 102, 803 
South Dakota.......____- Th y 1 10 128 128 463 
Tennessee ._.____ SET an eee a] 1, 250 70, 267 287, 233 115, 162 
iE tle 2 sacl RS A ee 4 284 4, 886 85, 867 90, 561 
ee eS ee 2 34 2, 121 28, 147 25, 687 
Vermont. .._._- a io Pa ee , 2, 991 8, 270 
Virginia. ______- : ‘od. Sa 3 252 2, 564 229, 616 129, 471 
a 6 1, 057 155, 716 763, 302 378, 156 
. »  —_ ee , 1 52 3, 788 1, 578, 808 | 55, 039 
We BPR Ser a 4 941 16, 536 554, 761 191, 307 
Wyoming. .._._._. e ee PEL, ET, es 120 4, 204 150 





The sum of this column is more than 325. This is due to the fact that 9 strikes which extended across 
State lines have been counted in this table as separate strikes in each State affected, with the proper alloca- 
tion of number of workers involved and man-days idle. 


The number of workers involved in wage-and-hour strikes during 


June amounted to 44.9 percent of the total—a smaller proportion 


than in May and April when the large coal-mining strikes occurred. 
See table 6.) In the first 6 months of 1941, 58.7 percent of the total 
workers involved were concerned with wage-and-hour issues as com- 
pared with only 45.8 percent in the corresponding period of 1940. 
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Tasie 5.—Strikes Beginning in the First 6 Months of 1941, by Industry Grou; 


























and 
Number of Workers Involved 
Number of strikes in which the number of wor} 
volved was— 
? —y l 
Industry group Total | ‘ : 100 | 250 500 1,000 | 5,000 
and | 20 and | i | i i ” 
| under | under | 92¢ | and | and | and | and 
| 20 100 under | under | under | under| under “* 
| 2. 500 | 1,000 | 5,000 | 10,000 
heii ¢ me 7 a heme wee ae) Wee 
All industries: 
Number 1, 947 325 703 404 228 146 119 7 
Percent 100.0 | 16.7/ 36.1| 20.7] 11.7] 7.5] 61]! O04 , 
Manufacturing 
Iron, steel, and their products, ex- | 
cluding machinery----._--- 154 4 35 37 30 28 15 2 
Machinery, excluding transportation 
equipment....._.___. 155 | 9| 58 344); 2] 5 12 1 
Transportation equipment__- 67 2 | 8 13 6 | 13 20 2 
Nonferrous metals and their products 60 ll 17 11 10 2 s 1 
Lumber and allied products 146 13 | 60 46 17 | 7 2 
Stone, clay, and glass products 71 | 5 | 27 15 10 7 7 
Textiles and their products 235 | 33 | 82 46 36 22 16 
Leather and its manufactures 35 3 | 13 5 7 fe 
Food and kindred products 122 18} 53| 23 4/ 8 5 
Tobacco manufactures. - | See = it. 
Paper and printing. - 69 | 18 | 23 20 | 6 1 l 
Chemicals and allied products 37 | 4 16 7 | 6 1 3 
Rubber products. - - 26 3 5 5 | 6 | 6 1 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 67 | 12 27 | 16 | 8 4 
Nonmanufacturing | 
Extraction of minerals _. : 52 | 4; 10 8; 12] 8 | 6 
Transportation and communication 10} 16 le |i ie a 
| REE eS ae 172 | 64 72 | 23 | 8 | 2 3 
Domestic and personal service 93 | 33 | 39 | 17 | 3 | 1 
Professional service . -- oe ; 17 | 6 | 7 | 2 1 os. 
Building and construction. - _.| 184] 46 | 7 35 17 5 7 
Agriculture and fishing. __. 11 | 1 | 4 2 1 2 
WPA and relief projects. _- 2 | 1 | 3 OD ae 
Other nonmanufacturing industries | 61 | 19 | 26 OO See 6 





About 11 percent of the strikes in June, including 10 percent of the 
total workers involved, were over issues other than wages and hours 
or union-organization matters. These strikes involved a variety of 
issues including mining methods, racial difficulties in employment, 
severity of penalties, transportation guaranties, poor ventilation, 
excessive work loads, unsatisfactory supervisors, and work schedules 
usually specific grievances growing out of the conditions of work. 

As shown in table 7, unions affiliated with the American Federation 
of Labor were involved in more than half of the strikes occurring in th 
first 6 months of 1941, although these strikes included less than one- 
fourth of the total workers involved. Unions affiliated with th 
Congress of Industrial Organizations were involved in 37 percent 0! 
the strikes which included nearly three-fourths of the total workers 
involved. No unions were involved in about 3 percent of the strikes: 
these were small strikes, on the average, including only 1 percent of the 
total workers (see table 7). 
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Tance 6.—Strikes Beginning in June 1941, by Major Issues Involved, with Cumulative 
Figures for the Period, January to June 1941 





, ~ oe Strikes beginning in the period, 
Strikes beginning in June 1941 | January to June 1941 


F 
- rst poe ato 











































| | | 

Major issue * | Per- | w Liens Per- | ; Per- | Per- 

| Num-} cent in- | cent |Num-| cent | Workers | cent 

ber of volved | of | ber of involved of 

total ” | total total | | total 

i | | 
4] issues.------ ' __| 325 | 100.0 | 138, 983 | 100.0 | 1,947 | 100.0 | 1,249,495 | 100.0 
Wages and hours ...| 145 | 44.6] 62,301 | 44.9] 604! 35.6] 734,107| 58.7 
Wage increase ___- Vetetéttnacccl Bey GS) Ge 43.8 607 | 31.1} 715,167} 57.3 
Wage decrease nal 2 | 6 543 fi 30 1.5 | 5, 534 4 
Wage increase, hour decrease ______| & 2.5 916 | 7 | 52 2.7 | 13, 068 | 1.0 
Wage decrease, hour increase --.-..|.....-_|.-.-.--|--------- |------- 5 3 | 338 | (!) 
Union organization -- - , een a 143 | 44.0 | 62,116 | 44.7 | 983 50.5 | 405, 573 32.5 
Recognition... .-- _.--.-----| 19] 58| 4511] 32] 183] 94] 160,407] 129 
Recognition and wages _. cecil 65; 20.0) 47,172 | 34.0) 413) 21.2 | 139,602 11.2 
Recognition, wages, and hours... __| 11 3.4 | 604 | .4 104 5.3 | 11, 058 9 
Discrimination - -| 12 3.7 | 3,705 2.7 | 75 | 3.9 15,110 | 1.2 
Strengthening bargaining Position 10; 3.1) 1,774 1.3 | 43 2.2 | 35, 498 | 2.8 
Closed or union ae. 23} 7.1) 4,083 2.9 146 | 7.5 | 37,817 | 3.0 
Other 3 | Jv 7 2 | 19; 1.0} 6,081 | »S 
| 

Miscellaneous --. --.--------| 87] 11.4] 14,476] 10.4 | 270 | 13.9 | 109,815 8.8 
Sympathy. a K .9 859 6 16 | .8 | 21,818 | 1.7 
Rival unions or factions ‘ ll 3.4 2, 359 1.7 | 79 4.1 | 24, 164 | 1.9 
Jurisdiction ?__ _- 5 1.5 686 8 | 39 2.0 4, 527 | 4 
Other - - 18 5.6 10, 572 7.6 125 | 6.4 58, 071 | 4.7 
Not reported __- : wil ll | .6 1, 235 | l 





| Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 
It is probable that the figures here given do not include all jurisdictional strikes. Because of the local 
nature of these disputes, it is difficult for the Bureau to find out about all of them. 


TasLe 7.—Strikes Beginning in the First 6 Months of 1941, by Affiliations of Labor 
Organizations Involved 





Strikes Workers involved 


Labor organization involved 


Tey . . — 
Number Percent of Number Percent of 





total total 
» | 
Fotel_....... : 1, 947 100.0 | 1, 249, 495 100.0 
American Federation of Labor 1, 042 53.4 | 303, 794 24.3 
Congress of Industrial eanyetions att -| 720 37.0 | 898, 282 71.9 
Unaffiliated unions___ vied 31 | 1.6 | 12, 213 1.0 
Railroad brotherhoods. -__- : 2 | eo 82 | (‘) 
Two rival unions___ 445 ale 73 | F 20, 670 1.7 
Company unions...____.________. == ‘ 9 | 8 766 mo 
No organization...______________ at 62 3.2 12, 275 1.0 
Organization involved, but mnths not reported 5 -e 164 (‘) 
Not reported __ 3 an 249 ( 





' Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 


The average duration of the strikes which ended during the first 6 
months of 1941 was about 18 calendar days. About 41 percent of the 
strikes were terminated in less tuan 1 week after they began, 43 per- 
cent lasted from a week up to 1 month, and 16 percent lasted for a full 
month or more—54 strikes in the latter group having been in progress 
for 3 months or more (see table 8). 


415946—41——-_11 
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Tasie 8.—Strikes Ending in the 6-Month Period, January to June 1941, by I; 
Group and Duration 


istry 





Number of strikes with duration of- 





eas | S| ¥4 na 
‘than! less 
| week | than ys | than 1 | 


land 2and 
less than) less than ” 
'2 months 3 months ° 





Industry group | Total 
| 
| 





| month | | month | | 
All industries: | 
Number... _. | 1,890 | 772 474} 332 | 211 | 47 
Percent .. -| 100.0 | 40.7 25.1) 17.6) 11.2 2.5 
Manufacturing 
Iron, steel, and their products, excluding ma- 
chinery _. -) 161 74 39 | 17 | 17 | 2 
Machinery, excluding ee equip- | 
ment_. | 152 | 55 | 38 25 | 24 | 8 
Transportation equipment _- 69 | 33 | 24 | 9 3 |. 
Nonferrous metals and their poem ; 56 | 22 | 18 y 4 | 1 
Lumber and allied products... .___. -----| 152] 38} 38 40) 22 | 4 
Stone, clay, and glass roducts........_____- 66 17 | 20 13 8 | 5 
Textiles and their PE Codes csckseenay ot 225 | W 53 47 24 | 2 
Leather and its manufactures_...._.______-. 31 | 10 11 7 | 3 
Food and kindred products...........___-.. 118 | 40 | 30 26 | 15 3 
Tobacco manufactures. _-__- wind RR: | aes ee . 
Paper and printing__- bittiacosne 64 22 13 | 9 | 15 4 
Chemicals and allied products. _- a 32 | 11 | 9 | 5 7 | 
Rubber products__ 7 26 9 | 8 | 3 | 4 | l 
Miscellaneous manufacturing. ___. a 67 | 17 | 18 | 13 | 14 3 
} | 
Nonmanufacturing | | 
Extraction of minerals_._. aes 29 | 8 | 6 | 4 | 2 
‘Transportation and communication._____- -| 104 54 | 23 18 | 5 | 3 
ADP eter oe Pee eee 164 | 69 | 41 | 29 17 4 
Domestic and ‘personal service. ine oe 88 | 41 | 16 17 | 5 2 
Professional service... RSS ES 2 a 2 3 | 
Building and construction._................-| 183 | 92 | 45 | 29 | 14 
Agriculture and fishing_- Tete ae neil 10 4 3 2 | 1 
WPA and relief projects. -eetl 2 | ae. nate * 
Other nonmanufacturing industries. .______- 62} 33 16 | 5 | 5 | 3 |. 





Slightly more than half of the 1,890 strikes ending in the first 6 
months of the year were settled with the assistance of Government 
officials or boards, and more than three-fourths of the total workers 
involved in strikes during the period obtained settlements throug! 
such assistance. Employers and union officials negotiating direct|) 
settled approximately one-third of the strikes which included 1s 
percent of the total workers involved. More than 11 percent of the 
strikes were terminated without formal settlements, the employee: 
in most of these cases returning to work on employers’ terms or 1) 
some cases they lost their jobs entirely through replacement or ‘| 
permanent closing of the employers’ business. The strikes term- 
nating without formal settlements included 4 percent of the tot« 
workers involved (see table 9). 

About 43 percent of the strikes ending in the period, January tv 
June 1941, were successful from the standpoint of the workers '1- 
volved, 35 percent were settled on a compromise basis, and nearly !+ 
percent resulted in littie or no gains for the workers. Fifty-thr« 
percent of the total workers involved were connected with the s\- 
cessful strikes, 39 percent were included in the strikes which wer 
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compromised, and only a little more than 4 percent were in the unsuc- 
cessful strikes (see table 10). 


T nie 9.—Methods of Negotiating Settlements of Strikes Ending in the 6-Month Period, 
January to June 1941 





+ 


Strikes | Workers involved 


Settlement negotiations carried on by— : 


7 | Percentof | 4; | Percent of 
| Number | total Number | total 








Tetel . . ..:<shetiiaterabieanasenss as _ 1, 890 | 100.0 | 1, 189, 471 100.0 


— —e EE ners bes) — <= 
Employers and workers directly......._..._- 39 2.1 | 5, 054 4 
Employers and representatives of organized workers 
Hirectly. Po a ea ere | 635 33.6 | 218, 873 18.4 
Government officials or boards................_-. Ys) 51.8 | 916, 353 77.1 
Private conciliators or arbitrators-_-...........__- 17 9 | 1, 77! ia 
Terminated ‘eeneende formal eee sentheeiara 218 11.5 | 47, 290 4.0 
Ne ‘t reported. naelia pep lle. cect opadee ; 1 at 126 (1) 
| 








Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 


Taste 10.—Results of Strik.s Ending in the 6-Month Period, January to June 1941 





Strikes Workers involved 


| 























| 

Result i gs at 
r .» | Percent of Percent of 

Number total Number total 
wt EE ee eee | 1, 890 | 100.0 | 1, 189, 471 | 100.0 
Substantial gains to workers ; i 819 43.3 | 631, 320 | a 53.0 
Partial gains or compromises__ 664 35.1 461, 288 38.8 
Little or no gains to workers. _._.___. 261 13.8 | 49, 467 4.2 
Jurisdiction, rival union, or faction settlements steal 113 | 6.0 26, 981 | 2.3 
a ee Se ae w-2---------| 20 | LJ 19, 066 | 1.6 
ERG BEI iins, sae Adis a = osha ke Secec cu’ 13 | 7 1, 349 __ 





In table 11, results of the strikes ending in the first 6 months of the 
year are shown in relation to the major issues involved. The percent- 
ages indicate that about the same proportions (47 percent) of the wage- 
and-hour strikes and the union-organization strikes were successful 
from the workers’ standpoint, while 43 percent of the wage-and-hour 
strikes were compromised as compared with 34 percent of the union- 
organization strikes, and only 10 percent of the wage-and-hour strikes 
were unsuccessful as compared with 18 percent of the union-organiza- 
tion strikes. In other words, although the proportion of successful 
strikes was about the same in the two groups, the tendency was 
toward compromises in the wage-and-hour strikes with a larger pro- 
portion of the union-organization strikes ending with little or no 
gains to workers. 

Of the workers involved in wage-and-hour strikes about 57 percent 
were successful in gaining their demands, 40 percent obtained com- 
promise settlements, and 3 percent gained little or nothing. In the 
union-organization strikes about 52 percent of the workers were 
successful, 41 percent obtained compromise settlements, and 6 per- 
cent were unsuccessful. 
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Tasie 11.—Results of Strikes Ending in the 6-Month Period, January to June 19 ;)_ ;, 
Relation to Major Issues Involved 





Strikes resulting in— 


| 
Substan- Partial | 
| tial gains | gains or 
to compro- 
workers mises 





| Jurisdie- | 
Little | tion, rival 
orno | union,or | 
gainsto | faction 
workers settle- 
| ments 


Major issue 














ae aaa 
Wages and hours 


Union organization ___- sail 


M iscellaneous 


664 
286 
321 

57 





Percentage distributi 





All issues . eae 
Wages and hours 
Union organization 
Miscellaneous 


13.8 
19.1 
17.7 

9.3 

















Workers involved 








l 
461, 288 | 
291, 168 
148, 348 | 
21,772 | 


Percentage distribution 


631,320 | 
410, 575 | 
186, 337 

34, 408 | 


All issues .. 
Wages and hours 
Union organization 
Miscellaneous 


, 189, 471 
722, 204 
361, 045 | 
106, 222 | 


49, 467 
20, 261 
20, 194 | _- 

9, 012 


6, 011 
12, 855 





26, 981 | 








Wages and hours...______| 
Union organization.___._- 


All issues... - oa 00.0 .0 | | 
Miscellaneous | 





| Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 


ACTIVITIES OF THE UNITED STATES CONCILIATION 
SERVICE, AUGUST 1941 


THE United States Conciliation Service during August disposed of 
626 situations, involving 477,045 workers. The services of this agency 
were requested by the employers, employees, and other intereste( 
parties (table 1). Of these situations, 181 were strikes and lock-outs 
involving 72,450 workers; 243 were threatened strikes and contro- 
versies involving 201,582 workers. Thirteen disputes were certified 
during the month to the National Defense Mediation Board, and 
jurisdiction was assumed by other agencies in 13 others. The remain- 
ing 176 situations included investigations, arbitrations, requests for 
information, consultations, etc. 

The facilities of the Service were used in 28 major industrial fields, 
such as building trades, and the manufacture of foods, iron and steel, 
textiles, etc. (table 2), and were utilized by employees and employers 
in 43 States, the District of Columbia, and Hawaii (table 3). 
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Tauie 1.—Situations Disposed of by U. S. Conciliation Service, August 1941, by Type of 


Situation 





Type of disputes 


Workers 
involved 





Dispute 
Strikes - 
Threatened strikes 


Controversies 


ee 
Investigations 
Technical investigations and service 
Arbitrations-----.--- 
Request for consent elections. __- 


SS eeseeeeeenne cen. s4 


Request for information 3 
nn tn oo. cnt ben wecwecnscnee : 
Special services of commissioners -------_..-..._-._........__-- 
Complaints 


Disputes referred to other space during negotiations 
To National Defense Mediation Board Dae ae 
To National Labor Relations Board_._______ 

To other Federal agencies _-_-_...............-. 
To nongovernment agencies _ > iS ae 
To State agencies ; 


477, 045 








385 
112, 575 


160, 490 
55, 169 








TaBLe 2.—Situations Disposed of by U. S. Conciliation Service, August 1941, by 


Industries 





Disputes 


Other situations Total 





Industry 
Workers 


| Num- 
| ber involved | ber 


| Num- | 


Workers 
involved 


Workers | Num- 


involved ber 





All industries. _._____- ; 


CS Ee 
Building trades_-_...............- 


Communications 
Domestic and personal. _-___- ; 
Electrical equipment : 


Maritime 
Mining 


Printing. 
Professional __ 


Transportation ihe edie 
Transportation equipment.........______- 
Utilities 


160, 490 





_ 316, 555 | 176 
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TaBLe 3.—Situations Disposed of by U. S. Conciliation Service, August 1941, by 





Disputes Other situations Tota! 














State * 
Num-| Workers _Num-,| Workers _Num- VW 
ber involved | ber involved ber inv 
| | 
| | 
All States 450 | 316, 555 176 | 160, 490 626 04: 
Alabama 12 5, 426 4 | 2, 122 | 16 548 
Arkansas 2 | 480 1 2 | 3 | 48 
Arizona 2 | 410 mais’ 2 ‘ 
California 25 | 6, 232 4 1, 060 | 29 ”y 
Connecticut. _...._._. 5 | 2, 555 1 | 100 6 
Delaware ee 1 109 |. ia An sa 1 04 
District of Columbia : 4 | 2, 527 y 72, 198 13 1 79 
Florida. .. | 20] 40,840 | 5 | 6) = 25 10, 906 
Georgia. __. ) 4 297 














Hawaii. _. 1 | 120 1 
Illinois _ _ . 31 17, 529 13 497 44 
Indiana. _. 23 9, 67 12 1, 864 35 
lowa.. 3 | 776 | 2) 201 5 
Kansas. . - 5 74 | 1 70 6 
Kentucky 5 | 1, 386 | 3 629 8 
Louisiana 8 1, 788 | 2 | 7 10 
Maine____-. 2 2,640 |_._____- aoe ee So 2 
Massachusetts 4 | 2, 490 16 | 4, 200 20 
Maryland 5 | 4, 299 2 28, 650 7 
Michigan - 51 | 63, 515 7 121 58 
Minnesota. 8 | 1, 554 5 | 951 13 
Mississippi eae 7 3 37 3 
Missouri . . 15 | 4, 754 12 | 11, 941 27 
Montana 1 | 120 3 | 106 | 4 
Nebraska... 6 | so : 6 
New Hampshire 1 | 120 | 1 | 
New Mexico... 4 | 2, 275 4 

j | 
New Jersey | 32t 3, 502 2 | 505; 14 ‘ 
New York 26 | 26, 479 9 | 1, 933 35 { 
North Carolina 9 | 27, 801 | 13 1, 119 22 m 
Ohio... ; 45 16, 555 5 3, 800 50 
Oklahoma. . 3 | Re PE 3 
Oregon... . . 8 | 845 3 102 | 11 
Pennsylvania 43 | 33, 676 12 1, 834 5 
Rhode Island. 3 |  ,_ = 3 
South Carolina. -. 6 | 2, 157 4 2, 456 10 { 
Tennessee 6 2, 745 2 | 103 8 M4 
., = 7 | 2, 488 | 10 | 2, 549 17 
Utah ake 3 8, 538 |_ alate 3 
Vermont... .__. 1 180 ” | 1 
Virginia. __..._. sf) 8,041 | 1 30 10 
Washington. __. 7 1, 007 | 7 20, 159 14 
West Virginia _- of) 2, 425 1 2 10 
Wisconsin _ _.- 5 1, 590 1 4 6 
Wyoming --__. ‘ : : 1 l l 





POOOOOS 


ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL DEFENSE MEDIATION 
BOARD, AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER 1941 


FOURTEEN cases were certified to the National Defense Mediation 
Board in August and 10 in September 1941, bringing the total to 5! 
since the Board was established. In addition, under the bituminous 
coal certification of last April, the Board took jurisdiction over 2 11° 
disputes in the industry during September; and in 2 other cases, w!iic!! 
had been under investigation, hearings were resumed in Septem)! 
The status of cases handled in this 2-month period, including t!)~ 
remaining unsettled at the end of July, is shown in the following ta: 

with the 4 cases specially mentioned listed at the end. 
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Status of National Defense Mediation Board Cases on September 30, 1941 
Date of 
= —_>- | 
: ate wor 
Number Date 
—_ Date of of men certified agree- issues 
strike involved to ment or | ttled 
Board __s strike oe 
| postpone- | 
| ment 
| 
Duquesne Light Co.........-.-.----. ae (1) 312 | June 18 June 19) Aug. 7 
Western Cartridge Co__...-.-- —— (ae | & 4,500 | June 24| June 257July 29 
Federal Shi —— Corporation. _-__.__-- -| Aug. 7) 16,000 | June 30| Aug. 25 (?) 
eee 8 ae eeees a eT (1) | 14,000 | July 26| July 28/ Aug. s 
W arner ” Corporation <A Aug. 21 | 868 | July 26| Aug. 28/ Aug. 27 
Aluminum Co. of America (Los Angeles).. (1) 1,750 | July 28 | July 29) Aug. 7 
Lincoln DE daahiektinecest nnat<tit< etal eee hae ae (‘) 1,800 | July 28 | July 29) 
Ohio Brass Co. (Barbeton senha bil anty.ddnkal GU ant 1,300 | Aug. 1 | Sept. 16 | 
Mills. Sent tiie ae (1) 2,000; Aug. 6/| Aug. 7/ Aug. 22 
U, 8. Gypsum Co. (17 plants) ____ | June 26 | 3,000 | Aug. 6| Sept. 2 
Consolidated Edison Co. of — York July 29 | 6,500 | Aug. 7] Aug. 11 
Todd Galveston Drydocks, Inc____--____- July 15 | 1,850 | Aug. 7/| Aug. 11 | Aug. 16 
Rockford Drop Forge Co-_--.-.....-..--- (1) 300 | Aug. 9/| Aug. 11/ Aug. 21 
Curtiss-Wright Corporation -__.__-_-___-- Aug. 8 | 740 | Aug. 13 | Aug. 14) Sept. 5 
Solvay Process Co., Inc Aug. 30 | 275 | Aug. 15 | Aug. 16 
Aluminum Co. of America (Pittsburgh). zi GC> | wes) Ae. 3 I. .......- 
Pacific States Cast Iron Pipe Co_.............___-- (4) 438 | Aug. 18 | Aug. 19 Sept. 10 
American Car & Foundry Co__- _..| July 10 600 | Aug. 19| Aug. 22 Aug. 30 
Pullman Standard Car Mfg. Co. (Bessemer) - [Pp 4 1,150 Aug. 21 | Aug. 25 | Sept. 4 
Henry Vogt Machine Co-..-...........-....-.. | Aug. 11 | 1,000 | Aug. 22/| Sept. 5/| Sept. 3 
Pullman Standard Car Mfg. Co. (Michigan City) | Aug. 17 | 1,800 | Aug. 26 | Sept. 13 Sept. 10 
Aluminum Co. of America +. ental mswakaged (‘) { 730 | Sept. 3) Sept. 4 | 
Kansas City Power & Light Co..........__._..___| Sept. 16 350 | Sept. 5 | Sept. 18 
Pressed Steel Car Co___-........--_- PORE RE 3 | Aug. 29 | 2,600 | Sept. 5 | Sept. 8 
Lamson & Sessions Co_- (1) 1,000 | Sept. 6 Sept. 7) Sept. 20 
American Brake Shoe & Foundry Co_. July 28 | 440 | Sept. 10 | Sept. 24 
Duquesne Light Co. and Curtiss- Wright. Corpo- 
nt eee tS S be Cee eer ee a Sept. 10 364 | Sept. 11 | Sept. 24 Sept. 19 
Bendix Aviation Corporation. Soe? (1) 8,400 | Sept. 15 |. 
Hendey Machine Co--_--- Sept. 5 1,429 | Sept. 18 | Sept. 22 
Shipowners, Seafarers International Union and 
Sailors Union of the Pacific. ___-_- sabi | Sept. 13 | 20,000 | Sept. 23 | Sept. 24 
Consolidated Aircraft Corporation.__ ie (1) 27,000 | Sept. 24 |__- 
py EE a eee | Sept. 3 22,500 | Apr. 24 | Sept. 6 
Chon ca dccecedusocennct Sept. 15 43,178 | Apr. 24 | Sept. 22 
Breeze Corporations, Inc. .................____-- Sept. 15 1,600 | July 12) Sept. 16 
Air Associates, Inc__-- _.| Sept. 30 525 | July 17 





| Postponed at request of Board. 


? As noted, the case was settled on July 29 but this was not shown in the August issue of the Monthly 
Labor Review (p. 472) and the case is therefore listed again. 


‘ Government took over plant on August 24 
‘ Returned to work at request of Board. 
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LABOR TURN-OVER IN MANUFACTURING, 
JULY 1941 


MANUFACTURING plants reported a decline in the total hiring 
rate in July 1941 from the high level established in June. The Bureay 
of Labor Statistics’ monthly survey of labor turn-over, covering 7,500 
plants employing 3,600,000 workers, showed that accessions amounted 
to 6.00 per 100 workers on the pay roll in July, as compared with 6.3) 
in June and 4.77 in July 1940. Decreases in the rate of accessions 
were reported by a major portion of the industries covered, with the 
greatest declines in construction materials, rubber boots and shoes. 
and tires and inner tubes. The primary defense industries, on the 
other hand, reported higher accession rates as a result of continued 
expansion in production schedules. The hiring rate for shipbuilding 
rose from 12.12 in June to 15.53 in July, while that for aircraft in- 
creased from 10.77 to 12.68. 

Lay-offs rose substantially in July from the record low level of 
June (1.03), the rate for all manufacturing in July amounting to 
1.40 per 100 employees. The principal factor in this increase in lay- 
offs was the close of the 1941 model] year in the automobile industry 
The lay-off rate in automobiles and bodies increased from 2.13 
in June to 14.34 in July. Automobile parts and equipment 
showed an increase in lay-offs from 4.15 to 5.46 per 100 employees 
Other industries which reported an increase in lay-offs because of 
seasonal reduction in automobile output were die castings (brass, 
bronze, and copper products), glass, and hardware. Shortages o! 
yaw materials again caused lay-offs in the aluminum-ware industry 

The quit rate for all manufacturing industries combined showed 3 
slighi increase from June to July and was nearly three times greater 
than in July 1940. The rise in the quit rates in some industries 
reflected a continued demand for workers and the attempt of workers 
to secure employment at higher wage levels or better working condi- 
tions. In other industries it represented an attempt of workers to 
find new employment rather than to suffer lay-offs caused by priorit) 
rulings limiting the use of strategic materials in nondefense prod ic- 
tion. The discharge rate of 0.29 for all manufacturing was slig!it!y 
higher than that reported in June and nearly twice as great as tl 
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July 1940 rate. Miscellaneous separations declined to 0.30 as 
pared with 0.36 in the preceding month. The military separ; (jo, 
rate (included under miscellaneous separations) for July was 0.1). < 
compared with 0.26 in June and 0.21 in May. 


Om- 


Tasie 1.—Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates in Representative Factories in 135 Indu 





_ i Feb- | | Sep- | | No- | De- 
Class of turn-over | Jan- Au- | | Octo- 

~ | ru- |March| April May | June | July | tem- | vem- | cem 

and year uary | ary | | gust ber | ber | ber - 


ce a | a | ee | | | | | 


| | | 
Separations: 
Quits: | 

: 2. 25 aa ; 
85 | 1.10 | 1.37 | 1.31 | 1.10 | 0.99 
4] .16] .16| .19| .18 | 


1. 40 
2. 25 


. 30 
ll 














Accessions: 
Rehirings: 
1941 


1940___.... 
New hirings: 
1941___. 


1940....... 


Total: 
1041._.../ 5. 3 5. 
1940... .| 3. : 2. 












































| The various turn-over rates represent the number of quits, discharges, lay-offs, total separations, and 
accessions per 100 employees, 


‘ Including tem , indeterminate, and permanent lay-offs. 


+ Beginning with September 1940, workers leaving to enter the Army or Navy are included in “miso 
laneous separations.” 
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J,sLE 2.—Monthly Turn-Over Rates (per 100 Employees) in 39 Manufacturing 






































Industries ' 
— 
Separation rates Accession rates 
| 
D | —_ 
Industry ate cel- ’ 

Quit 2| Dis- | Lay- | lane- | 20! Re. | New | Total 

aed off = ration hiring | hiring den 
ration 2} 

_— | a — eee —— or — 
\ericultural implements July 1941._) 1.24 | 0.23 | 0.71 | 0.28 | 2.46] 0.51] 2.75) 3.26 
. June 1941.) 1.05) .25| .75| .29/ 234] .49/ 291) 3.40 

July 1940._| .50 12} 218] .10| 290] 1.36] 1.73! 3.09 
a teepalt 9. nnsinsiliieresame dled July 1941_.| 2.48 | .47 .19 -22| 3.36) .20/1248| 12.68 
June 1941__| 2.33 .33 .82| .23] 3.21 -24 | 10.53 | 10.77 
| July 1940..| 2.96 | 44 15} .02| 3.57 .15 | 12.25 | 12.40 
\Juminum.....-------.----.--..] July 1941_.| 2.00 .25| 1.72] .60| 466] 236| 297] 5.33 
| June 1941__| 2.44 .64| 3.08| 1.08] 7.24] .33] 4.14] 4.47 
| July 1940 80} .05| 1.30 7 | 262) 3.60] 1.65 5. 25 
Automobiles and bodies_.....__- July 1941-_ 1. 91 -18 | 14.34 .50 | 16.93 2.70 2. 64 | 5. 34 
June 1941_ 1.81 .13 2.13 -88 | 4.95 1.02 | 3.36) 4.38 
July 1940..| .48 | .05 | 22.22 .04 | 22.79] 7.49] 1.25] 8.74 
Automobile parts and equip- | July 1941__| 1.96 -46 | 5.46 .35 | 8.23] 1.75! 4.32 6. 07 
ment. | June 1941..| 198) .40/ 4.15] .43] 696] .65/ 5.14] 5.7 
| July 1940..| .80 |) .25| 8.33 .07 | 9.45] 5.74] 3.36] 9.10 
Boots and shoes-....---------..-| July 1941] 1.98 | .19]) .76| .16| 3.09] .85| 4.00| 4.88 
| Junel941__| 1.89/) .14!] .74 .25| 3.02] 1.52] 4.71 6. 3 
| July 1940..| .72|) .14/ 1.05] .05] 1.96] 243] 200] 4.43 
Brass, bronze, and copper prod- | July 1941_.| 2.54 | .36/ Ll 41 4.42 1.31 4.31 5. 62 
ucts. June 1941._| 2.03 .33 49} .43| 3.28/) .41] 4.98] 5.39 
| July 1940..|  .79 .07 | .77 11] 174] 1.73] 3.85] 5.58 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta | July 1941__; 2. 56 . 34 1.10 23 4.23, .41 4.99 5. 40 
| June 1941..| 2.22] .23] 1.10] .34:| 3.87] .89] 6.99] 7.88 
July 1940.) .87 14} 298] .05| 404| 1.58] 229! 3.87 
Cast-iron pipe...........-_- | July 1941..| 1.45 | .46] .23 -20| 2.34) .96| 2.94| 3.90 
June 1941__.| 1.48! .35] .28| .24| 2.35 1.97 | 3.%/) 5.2 
July 1940.) 240] 08} 04} 203} 55) -14 | 3.33) 3.47 
Cement...--- July 1941__| 1.10 15] .44 .% | 1.95] .33 4.27 4. 60 
June 1941 28} .12| .B .37| 1.70] .33| 4.81 5.14 
| July 1940 .33/ .11] 150] .24] 2.18 | 4.50) 1.80] 6.30 
Cigars and cigarettes___.- July 1941_.| 3.11; .38 81 . 20 4. 50 . 66 3.57 | 4.23 
| June 1941_.| 245! .11] 1.19] .18| 3.93] 65 | 4.22 | 4.87 
July 1940_| 1.27| ‘o7| 1.58| [12] 3.04] ‘61| 1:32) 1/93 
Cotton manufacturing_.... ___| July 1941_.| 3.96| .36| .7 81} 5.35] 1.09] 5.10) 6.19 
| June 1941__| 3.70 .36| .75 .30] 5.11] 1.38] 5.33] 6.71 
| July 1940 | 1. 40 .17 | 2.29 13 | 3.99) 2.06) 2.26 4.32 
Dyeing and finishing textiles._..| July 1941__| 3.29 a) ae 2! 4.61 | 1.25) 5.42 6. 67 
June 1941__| 3.71 | -29| .45 39 | 4.84) 1.33] 5.53 6. 86 
July 1940; .75/ .16| .52 12/ 1.55} 1.71) 1.70) 3.41 
Electrical machinery -_. | July 1941 161); .32 . 33 .46 | 2.72| .34 6. 02 6. 36 
| June 1941..| 1.62} .22| 38 73| 2.95| .34] 7.00) 7.34 
| July 1940.' .68| .10|) .90] .18| 1.86! 1.71 | 3.04 4.75 
Foundries and machine shops...| July 1941__| 2.55 | .46| .75 -27| 4.03) .58/| 6.16) 6.74 
| June 1941__| 2.44/) .46/ 85 39) 4.14) .49]| 6.63 7.12 
| July 1940; .71 13} .99] .08/ LOL! 1.04] 2.84) 3.88 
Purnitewe. 5260 3. oo. | July 1941_.| 3.55 | .45 . 88 38 | 5.26; .97) 6.38 | 7.35 
June 1941._| 3.49; .48/ .69/ .42| 5.08) .99/ 7.5) 8. 50 
| July 1940.) 97 | 23 | 1.95) .09 | 3.24) 214) 207) 51 
Glees.. «ich tecastte- --| July 1941..| 1.32} .13| 2.04 -2% | 3.75) .63| 3.90| 4.53 
| June1941.-| 1.21) .16| 1.21| 136 | 294) (88) Bes) 4:7 
July 1940..| .51| .10| 3.63| .14| 4.38| 234) 223! 4.57 
ee i eee | July 1941..| 3.90} .44| 1.14 . 30 5.78 | .40| 5.46) 5.86 
| June 1941..| 3.16) .36/ .49/ .41/ 4.42] .63/ 5.39) 6.02 
| July 1940.., 129) .08| 136) .12| 285] .90| 3.00| 3.90 

| j | | i 
lron and steel_.___ | July 1941._| 1.18 2+ .20! 36 1.86 | .56| 2.97) 3.53 
| June 1941. .99| .13/ .19| .48/| 1.79) .53| 3.44) 3.97 
- | July 1940. 59) .08| .388] .15/] 1.20] 1.35] 256] 3.91 
Knit goods..___. .----| July 1941..| 2.86, .33| .89/ .16] 4.24 .87 | 5.16| 6.03 
| June 1941..| 220, .24| .74 -3| 3.41) .85| 359) 444 
July 1940..|  .84 .14/) 191 .06| 2.95) 1.83) 1.34!) 3.17 
Machine tools__.__ July 1941... 202) .50/ .12| .15| 279] .13/| 5.04] 5.17 
June 1941..| 1.97) .51| .15| .19| 282!) 38! 5.90| 6.28 
| July 1940..| 1.28 | .54| .21 .066| 2.09! .16+ 2.89), 3.05 


' No individual industry data shown unless reports cov 
’ Beginning with September 1940, workers leav 


laneous separations.” 
*Not including aero-engines. 





er at least 25 percent of industrial employment. 
ing to enter the Army or Navy are included in ‘‘miscel- 
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Taste 2.—Monthly Turn-Over Rates (per 100 Employees) in 39 Manufacturing 





















































Industries—Continued 
a 
Separation rates Accession rates 
| == 
| | Mis- 
Industry Date cel- Total we 
Quit Dis- | Lay- | lane- pana | Re- | New petal 
charge| off | = ration hiring hiring sion 
pa- 
| ration 
ee ee ee ale —— 1() 
Men’s clothing...........-.- ..| July 1941 1.91 | 0.18] 0.91) 0.11 | 3.11] 1.22] 3.43 4, 
June 1941_.| 1.70 .16 | 1.31 .13 | 3.30 98 | 3.32) 4% 
July 1940. 86) .20| 3.35 07 | 4.48] 4.34] 184) ¢\ 
Paints and varnishes... .....-.. July 1941..| 1.82 28 . 90 -33 | 3.33 -22| 3.85!) go i 
June 1941..| 1.69| .28| .62| .32| 291| .20| 486 5): E. 
July 1940..|  .75 . 25 85 .07 | 1.92] 1.15] 2.51 3. 6 
Paper and pulp. ..| July 1941._| 1.43 . 34 . 53 .29 | 2.59 -31 | 3.93 424 ra 
June 1941..| 1.43 31 % .35| 2.81 31) 4.68) 4% 
July 1940..| .50| .15! .64| .17| 1.46] .72/] 201) 2- 29 
Petroleum refining... .._-..---. July 1941..| .49| .04| .42] .26) 1.21) .48] 1.87) 23 Li 
June 1941 . 49 . 06 . 66 . 40 1. 61 .30 | 3.62 2 4 
July 1940..| .40| .05| .93| .06| 1.44| 37] L20/| js of 
yea ares « July 1941._| 3.22 46 | 1.00 .29| 4.97) 2.7 5.60 | 8.38 
June1941__| 2.72} .33| 3.49| .42] 6.96] .81| 621! 7m th 
July 1940..| 1.14 .21| 1.84 .02 | 3.21 -53 | 4.06) 4.59 
Printing: Book and job_.....-..| July 1941. 1.60 -15| 1.87 .23 | 3.85 | 1.68] 4.40 6. OR ex 
June 1941_.| 1.64 .27 | 2.62 .29| 4.82] 1.21] 5.00; 6% 
July 1940_. . 50 .06 | 3.02 .07 | 3.65 | 1.82] 1.92 3.74 wi 
Printing: Newspapers and | July 1941._| .65 43) 1.86) .18| 3.21 55} 1.19] 1.74 Wi 
periodicals. June 1941. .73 . 05 . 92 -18| 1.88 -60 | 1.38 1,98 
July 1940. 44 .02| 1.45 .05 | 1.96 66] .60) 1% pt 
Radios and phonographs........| July 1941..| 2.73 . 30 . 56 -14| 3.73] 3.38) 5.10 8. 48 
June 1941__| 3.07 .24| 1.30} .21] 4.82] 105] 5.90) 69; ul 
July 1940..| 1.66) .13| 1.05 .03 | 2.87] 2.48] 6.39) && 
Rayon and allied products......| July 1941..| .80/ .17 .23| .31] 1.51 41) 254) 2.95 ot 
June 1941_- . 92 . 20 . 58 .45 | 2.15 -49 | 3.04 3. 53 . 
July 1940 59) .11 66) .03 | 1.29 .66| 1.83) 2.39 si 
Rubber boots and shoes... .-_- July 1941..| 2.67 . 20 . 37 .39 | 3.63 .43 | 4.76 5.19 
June 1941..| 3.23 . 22 22 -90 | 4.57 1.06 | 7.35 8. 4] 
July 1940..| .85 07 . 87 20} 1.99] 1.76] 1.25!) 3.01 
ae July 1941_.| 1.39 .13 74 .40 | 2.66 .40] 3.68) 40 
June 1941..| 1.30| .12| .43| .50| 2.35] .43/] 5.60! + M 
July 1940..|  .42 .04 | 2.00 .13 | 2.59 96] 1.88) 284 
RE i ee | July 1941..| 3.61 .36 | 1.43 .32] 5.72] 1.20] 6.43 7 
June 1941..| 2.89; .35| 1.10} .29| 4.63] 1.87] 5.78) 7 
July 1940..| 1.26 17) 1.45 .09 | 2.97] 2.15] 3.60 
Giinbulbdieg..........5-f.-..<22: July 1941 2. 65 .59 | 2.05 .34) 5.63 | 2.58 | 12.95) 15 A 
June 1941..| 2.37 .45| 2.71 .47| 6.00} 2.52] 9.60) 12 } 
July 1940; 1.14 .48 | 3.71 .07 | 5.40] 1.86] 11.14 13.0 SI 
Silk and rayon goods.-.--- ...-| July 1941..| 2.80 . 29 . 85 -14)| 4.08 .99 |} 3.68 46 ( 
June 1941_| 3.35| .17| 1.06] .25| 4.83| 1.16| 4.50 ‘ If 
July 1940..| 77 .13 | 1.70 .08 | 268) 4.20) 281, 7.) } 
Slaughtering and meat packing | July 1941.| 1.68 | .26| 6.63| .40| 897) 5.20| 4.58) 97 t 
June 1941_.; 1.60 . 25 4.92 . 45 7. 22 4.05 | 6.54 10. 59 
July 1940..| .61 .15| 6.07 19 | 7.02) 4.38) 3.03 74 W 
Steam and hot-water heating | July 1941_.| 4.16 48 18} .40| 5.31] 1.70] 5.71) 7.4 re 
apparatus. June 1941_.; 3.18 42 21 34) 4.15 .46 | 5.33 
July 1940_.|  .96 18 46 10; 1.70 1:05 | 5.70 | m 
Structural and ornamental | July 1941..| 2.17 34 1.21 35 | 4.07 .25 | 5.54 79 
metal work. June 1941_.| 2.16 31 .49 47 | 3.43 .80 | 5.74 6. 54 
July 1940..| 1.03 06 | 3.78 16| 5.03| 279) 5.49 &2 
Woolen and worsted goods..... | July 1941..| 3.59 2 | .59 27| 4.73| 1.21) 5.22| 6.4 )) 
June 1941 3. 10 19 . 57 2 | 4.11) 1.20) 4.41 5.61 le 
July 1940... 1.24 10| 2.23 12 3.0 | 2.35 | 6.14 8&4 ¢ 
9 
4 





Wage and Hour Regulation 


Wiis. ss spabbbbbbbbbbbdbbbbbidbbihbhhhhhhip bh h bpp hbpp bhp ppppppphhhhhhsssd 5! 


(0-CENT MINIMUM FOR WOMEN’S AND CHILDREN’S 
GARMENT INDUSTRY ? 


EMPLOYEES engaged in the manufacture of women’s and children’s 
garments are to receive at least 40 cents an hour effective September 
29, 1941, under a wage order issued by the Administrator of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. This rate of pay applied in the manufacture 
of women’s coats, suits, and separate skirts from the effective data of 
the original apparel order on July 15, 1940.2. The new minimum was 
expected to increase the hourly wage rates of 60,000 of the 240,000 
workers engaged in producing women’s, misses’, and juniors’ dresses, 
washable service garments, blouses, and neckwear from woven or 
purchased knit fabric; women’s, misses’, children’s, and infants’ 
underwear, nightwear, and negligees from woven fabric; corsets and 
other body-supporting garments from any material; other garments 
similar to the foregoing and infants’ and children’s outerwear. 


POOOOOCO 


40-CENT MINIMUM FOR MANUFACTURE OF MEN’S 
SHIRTS AND ALLIED GARMENTS * 


A MINIMUM wage of 40 cents an hour became effective in the men’s 
shirts, single pants, and allied garment industries, on September 29, 
1941, under the terms of a wage order issued by the Administrator of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act. As a result of this action, 89,000 
workers, mostly woman sewing-machine operators, were expected to 
receive increases. The 40-cent rate supersedes the 32-cent hourly 
minimum established by an earlier order.‘ 

Regulations governing the employment of learners in the same 
branches of industry were adopted at the same time. Bona fide 
learners in stitching, pressing, and hand sewing may be employed at 
25 cents an hour for 8 weeks and at 32% cents an hour for an additional 
4 weeks. A 4-week training period at 30 cents an hour is fixed for a 


number of less skilled occupations such as trimming, examining, 


'U. 8. Department of Labor. Wage and Hour Division. Press release No. 1557, August 29, 1941. 
' For the terms of the order, see Monthly Labor Review for September 1940 (p. 554). 

'U.8. Department of Labor. Wage and Hour Division. Press release No. 1546, August 26, 1941 
‘See Monthly Labor Review for September 1940 (p. 554). 
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cleaning, bundling, assembling, assorting, folding, clipping, boxing 
and floor work. Formerly, employees in the last-named occupa: ion: 
were not subject to subminimum rates. 


POPPOOO 


34-CENT MINIMUM FOR CLAY-PRODUCTS 
INDUSTRY ' 


A MINIMUM wage of 34 cents an hour was established, effeciiy, 
September 1, 1941, for the clay-products industry by order of the 
Administrator of the Fair Labor Standards Act. This mininiuy 
applies to workers engaged in the manufacture of all fired clay jro- 
ducts except refractories, pottery, and ceramic whiteware. 

In adopting the 34-cent rate the Administrator followed the recom- 
mendation of the majority of the members of the industry com- 
mittee which investigated economic and competitive conditions in 
clay-products manufacture. It was estimated that approximate 
3,900 workers in 14 Southern States would receive wage increases is « 
result of the order. Few workers are paid less than 40 cents an hour 
in brick factories in other sections of the country. 


PPOOOOS 


WAGE ORDER FOR SEVEN INDUSTRIES IN 
PUERTO RICO 


RECOMMENDATIONS of a special industry committee for Puerto 
Rico for minimum-wage rates in seven industries—cigarette; cigar; 
full-fashioned hosiery; hair net; mattress, quilt and pillow; bay oil. 
bay rum, and aromatic alcohol; and raffia handbag—were approved 
by the Administrator of the Wage and Hour Division, to be effective 
May 19, 1941.2, The recommendation of the industry committee for » 
minimum rate of 27} cents in the ocean-pearl-button industry was not 
approved. In disapproving the recommendation for this industry. 
the Administrator stated that the recommended minimum did io! 
conform with the statutory requirement that any minimum so rec- 
ommended must be the highest which will not substantially curtail! 
employment in such industry. For the fiscal year 1939-40, the 
average wage paid in the industry was 33.1 cents. 

The wage order established a 25-cent minimum hourly rate paya)!« 
by every employer engaged in commerce or in the production of gous 
for commerce in the cigarette; cigar; full-fashioned hosiery; hair 1°": 
mattress, quilt, and pillow; and bay oil, bay rum, and aroma'ic 





1U. 8. Department of Labor. Wage and Hour Division. Press releases Nos. 1530 and 1531, 4 
15, 1941. 


? Idem, press releases G-163 (May 12, 1941), R-1408 (May 15, 1941), and R-1410 (Mar 14, 1941). 
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alcohol industries. For the raffia handbag industry, 12% cents an 
hour was fixed for hand-sewing operations and 20 cents an hour for 


other operations. 
povoees 


REGULATION OF COMPANY STORES AND WAGES IN 
BOLIVIAN MINING INDUSTRY, 1940! 


BY DECREE of June 20, 1940, mining enterprises in Bolivia were 
given the choice, in their company stores, between selling articles at 
30 percent below cost (under 1937 legislation) or at cost plus 10 per- 
cent for administration expenses and wastage, with an accompanying 
increase in wages. ‘The increase in wages must be equal at least to 
compensation for the rise in prices of articles purchased in company 
stores. 

Enterprises electing to adopt the higher scale of prices are to com- 
municate with the Ministry of Labor and Social Welfare in order to 
ascertain the methods for determining the amount of the increase in 
pay. The minimum daily wages for miners shall be as follows: For 
women and workers under 18 years, 8 bolivianos; for workers over 18 
years of age, 12 bolivianos; and for laborers outside the mines, 10 
bolivianos. For purposes of social-insurance deductions, the wage 
increases shall be added to the former wages. 

Administration of this legislation is entrusted to the Ministers of 
Labor and Social Welfare, and of Commerce and Industry. 

A below-cost scheme was formerly tried in company stores of railway 
enterprises, but was abandoned in 1938. The reasons for the adop- 
tion of 1940 legislation for mining enterprises were that the former 
system had resulted in a form of rationing which did not meet the 
needs of the workers and yet drove out free enterprise in the form of 
small stores in the vicinity of the mines; that it had not taken into 
account the entire remuneration of the workers for social-insurance 
deductions; that through its operation governmental procedure in 
issuing general wage regulations for the entire country was rendered 
difficult. Furthermore, the technical commission sent by the Inter- 
national Labor Office recommended the suppression of the system of 
sale below cost of articles in company stores. 

Adoption of the higher seale of prices under the 1940 legislation 
carries with it the abolition of every sort of rationing in the company 
stores. The Ministry of Labor and Social Welfare is to approve the 
list of articles deemed as of prime necessity, and these must be kept on 
sale throughout the year. 





' Bolivia. Boletin del Despacho de Previsién Social de] Ministerio del Trabajo y Previsién Social, La Paz, 
June 1940, pp. 262-264. 
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STRONGER 8-HOUR LAW FOR COMMERCE IN 
EL SALVADOR, 1941? 


COMMERCIAL houses in El Salvador of specified classes are not 
permitted to open for business before 7 a. m. or to remain open after 7 
p. m., according to a law passed by the National Legislative Assemb}]y 
and effective on the day of publication, August 7, 1941. All such 
establishments must close between noon and 1:30 p. m. each day. 
Monday through Friday, and must close at 1 p. m. on Saturday and 
remain closed Saturday afternoon and Sunday. No employee may 
be required to work more than 8 hours daily. Violations are punish- 
able by a fine of 200 colones. 

The classes of establishments covered by the law include all com- 
mercial establishments except pharmacies, gasoline service stations. 
barber shops, beauty parlors, newsstands, and the like. 

A law providing for an 8-hour working day for employees of all 
commercial houses has been in force since 1927, but violations had 
been general in recent years, and the 1941 legislation, the proposal 
for which originated in the local chamber of commerce, is intended to 
strengthen the provisions of already existing law. 





OOOO 


RESTRICTIONS ON WAGES AND PROFITS IN 
IRELAND 


BOTH wages and profits are subject to restrictions under the terms 
of an emergency order (No. 83) adopted by the Government of Ireland 
in May 1941.? By this means the Minister of Finance stated, it is 
hoped to secure, as far as possible, equality of sacrifice and maximum 
assurance that no section of the community can accumulate profits 
at the expense of another. 

Part 1 of the order limits companies in the payment of ordinary 
dividends, the creation of shares or debentures, the alteration of 
articles of association, and the payment of fees. A company is 
covered if it falls within the meaning of the Companies Acts, 1908 to 
1924 (other than a private company within the meaning of those 
acts or a company without a share capital) or if the company is incor- 
porated by any act or by charter. 

Companies subject to the order may not distribute dividends for 
any post-appointed-date accounting period in excess of any of the 
following: (1) The highest amount previously distributed; (2) an 
amount calculated at the rate of 6 percent on all paid-up ordinary 
share capital at the end of the accounting period; or (3) an amount 
which if added to the amount of the distribution (if amy) made as an 


! Data are from report of Overton G. Ellis, Jr., United States vice consul at San Salvador, El] Salvs<or 
? Data are from reports Nos. 169 and 178 from David Gray, United States consul at Dublin. 
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ordinary dividend in a previous period would be equal to the sum of 
(a) 6 percent on all paid-up ordinary share capital at the end of the 
previous post-appointed-date accounting period and (6) an amount 
calculated at 6 percent on all paid-up ordinary share capital of the 
company at the end of the post-appointed-date accounting period 
for which the distribution is to be made. 

Part 2 of the order deals with restrictions on increased re- 
muneration of employees 14 years of age and over. By dec- 
laration of the Minister for Industry and Commerce specific 
employments listed in a schedule attached to the order are subject to 
control. The businesses and industries include shipping, transport, 
public utilities, banking, insurance, manufacturing, and coal mining, 
with specific exclusions. The Minister is also empowered to declare 
that any employment covered shall cease to be a scheduled employ- 
ment subject to wage restriction. He may also determine that persons 
employed in any scheduled employment shall be an excluded class for 
the purpose of the order. 

Regardless of the method by which the employee’s wage is de- 
termined, in general, he may not be paid at a higher rate than he is 
receiving on the date when the order becomes effective in his employ- 
ment. If his wages are fixed by statute or collective agreement, he is 
entitled to the minimum rate of pay or the amount he was receiving 
on the effective date of the order, whichever is greater. Workers 
hired after the operative date of the order may not be paid more than 
employees who were doing similar work on the effective date. 

Where wages consist in part of a bonus, adjusted according to 
changes in the cost of living, the amount of the increment payable 
after the effective date of the order may not exceed the amount 
calculated on the basis of the cost-of-living figure on the date when the 
order goes into effect. Similarly, the employer who pays the income 
tax for his employee, in accordance with a contract of employment or 
established practice, may not contribute a sum in excess of that 
payable under the standard rate of 1940-41, even though the tax rate 
may be increased. 

Nothing in this order is to be construed as preventing the payment 
of annual or other increases in wages provided for by contract or 
custom, granting higher wages on promotion, or extra pay for extra 
work. 

Conditions may be laid down by the Minister on records to be kept 
and in what places. Employers must produce these records from 
time to time for inspectors and give them any pertinent information 
they may reasonably request. Inspectors under this order are 
appointees of the Minister. 


41§946—41—__12 
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The provisions of the trade boards laws of 1909 and 1918, dewling 
with the right of a board to fix, cancel, or vary minimum rats of 
wages, are suspended. This does not affect minimum-wage rates t},; 
were obligatory immediately before the order came into force. 
such rates are to be continued. The same applies to apprentice’: 
rates of pay (other than for overtime). 

Contemplation or furtherance of a strike calculated to cause ay 
employer to contravene the provisions of the present order after jj 
comes into effect is prohibited. 





t 
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EARNINGS AND HOURS IN CORDAGE AND TWINE 
INDUSTRY, SEPTEMBER 1940! 


Summary 


EMPLOYEES in the cordage and twine industry earned an average 
of 46.8 cents per hour in September 1940, exclusive of extra payments 
for overtime work. At the time of the survey by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, the legal minimum wage under the Fair Labor Standards 
Act was 32.5 cents an hour. Subsequently the legal minimum was 
raised to 37.5 cents, effective on June 30, 1941. 

Only two-tenths of 1 percent of the workers earned less than the 
legal minimum of 32.5 cents an hour, but nearly one-sixth (15.8 per- 
cent) of the workers earned exactly that amount. An additional 15.2 
percent earned more than 32.5 cents but less than 37.5 cents, making a 
total of nearly one-third (31.2 percent) of the workers who formerly 
earned less than the present legal minimum. One third (34.4 percent) 
of the workers earned 37.5 cents but less than 50.0 cents and another 
third (34.4 percent) earned 50.0 cents or more. 

Almost half of the workers covered by the Bureau’s study were em- 
ployed in cotton-cordage mills, with average earnings of only 39.7 
cents; a majority of these mills were in the South. Employees of 
other soft-fiber mills had average earnings of 50.6 cents and workers 
engaged in the production of hard-fiber cordage averaged 55.9 cents 
an hour. Most of these latter types of mills are in the North. The 
earnings of male workers were substantially higher than those of 
females. 


Description of the Industry 


The manufacture of cordage and twine was the earliest division oi 
the American textile industry to become established on a commercial, 
factory basis. The first colonial rope walk was set up in Boston in 
1642 by John Harrison, an English rope maker. Harrison’s hempen 
rope, as well as the product of his competitors and successors, found 
its principal use in the rigging of ships for the colonies’ rapidly growing 
merchant marine. By 1810, when the merchant navy of the United 





' Prepared by Louis M. Solomon, with the assistance of Toivo P. Kanninen, of the Bureau’s Division of 
Wage and Hour Statistics. The study was supervised by H. E. Riley. 
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States was approaching its zenith, 173 rope walks were in operation 
In number of establishments the industry was then larger than it ha< 
been at any subsequent time. 

The modern industry as surveyed in September 1940, was defined 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics as including establishments engave 
primarily in the manufacture of rope, cable cordage, and twine from 
hemp, cotton, manila, and all other fibers except paper? Excep; 
for the exclusion of paper cordage, this definition is essentially the 
same as the one used by the United States Census of Manufactures 

According to preliminary census reports, the cordage and twine 
industry in 1939 consisted of 116 establishments and provided em- 
ployment for 12,096 workers. The industry’s output for that year 
was valued at approximately $57,000,000 and wage payments agere- 
gating about $15,000,000 were made to its employees. 

Census data on the geographical distribution of plants and em- 
ployees are not available for periods later than 1937. However, the 
sample used in the study (see table 1) was selected with care and is 
believed to present a dependable picture of the geographical distribu- 
tion of the industry. Reference to this table indicates that the 
original maritime uses of cordage still make their influence felt in the 
location of the establishments in the industry, most of which are situ- 
ated in the States along the Atlantic, Pacific, and Gulf coasts. The 
manufacture of cordage for agricultural and industrial enterprises, 
however, has resulted in the establishment of a small number of 
plants in such inland States as Illinois, Ohio, and Kentucky. 


Tape |.—Regional Distribution of Mills and Employees Included in Survey of Cordage 
and Twine Industry, September 1940 





State Number of Number of Percentage of 








mills | employees employees 
ee —_ = = —_ ———E —_ — TT — Th 
United States : 43 | 5, 299 100. ( 
North x ett srs 27 | —t—«éa —— mt 
Connecticut. _ - j 3 | 44 | ‘ 
Massachusetts 6 943 17.8 
New Jersey _. 3 520 9.8 
New York. 6 672 12.7 
Pennsylvania. : 3 | 268 
Other States! _. 6 366 
Seuth........-- ;, 16 2, 486 | 16.9 
Georgis : 3 | 370 7.¢ 
North Carolina 4 745 14.1 
Other States ? 4 1, 371 25. 8 





! Includes 1 mill in California, 1 in Illinois, 1 in Rhode Island, 1 in Wisconsin, and 2 in Ohio. 
? Includes 1 mill in Kentucky, 1 in Louisiana, 1 in Maryland, 1 in South Carolina, 1 in Tennessee, | 1 
Texas, 1 in Virginia, and 2in Alabama. 


The various hard and soft fibers used in the manufacture of cordage 
possess distinctive physical properties and require special equipment 
in the manufacturing processes. Hence, the industry has tended to 





2 In 1937 paper twine represented only 3 percent of the value of all cordage manufactured. 
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evolve into separate hard- and soft-fiber divisions. Even in those 
establishments which process both hard and soft fibers, the two 
types of raw materials are handled in separate departments. 

The soft fibers used in the industry include cotton (used largely as 
wrapping twine and in braided form for sash cord), true hemp (still 
used in marine fittings), jute, linen, sunn, and kenaf. Hard fibers 
include abaca (commonly called manila fiber) which is made into 
marine and other high-tensile-strength cordage, and sisal and hene- 
quen, used in the manufacture of binder twine. Other important 
hard fibers include mauritius, cantala, and istle. 

Cotton-fiber mills constitute an important branch of the industry, 
accounting for about one-half of the total workers included in the 
study. For that reason, and also because of distinct differences in 
their wage levels, mills manufacturing cotton cordage have been 
treated as a separate division although, as pointed out above, cotton 
is properly considered a soft fiber. 

Most of the establishments and by far the majority of the em- 
ployees in the cotton-cordage division were found in Southern States. 
Only one plant making cordage of other soft fibers and two hard-fiber 
plants were included among those studied in the South. 

Cordage and twine plants differ widely in size, varying in number 
of employees from fewer than 21 to more than 1,000. Of the 43 
plants covered by the study, 18 with 16.5 percent of the total number 
of workers employed between 10 and 100 wage earners, 10 with 22.5 
percent of the total employees had between 101 and 250, and 5 
employing 15.3 percent of the total had between 251 and 500. The 
10 largest establishments, those employing more than 500 wage 
earners, gave employment to nearly one-half (45.7 percent) of the 
total workers included in the study. 

Although a small majority of the plants are in cities of more than 
50,000 inhabitants, a majority of the workers are found in smaller 
places. Eight establishments with 22.5 percent of the total wage 
earners were found in communities of fewer than 10,000 inhabitants, 
13 mills employing 32.5 percent of the workers were in districts of 
10 to 50 thousand, 9 plants with 17.0 percent of the total were in 
areas of 50,060 to one-half million, and 13 establishments providing 
employment to 28.0 percent of the workers scheduled were in met- 
ropolitan areas of one-half million or more. 


COMPOSITION OF THE LABOR FORCE 


The cordage and twine industry is characterized by an unusually 
high proportion of semiskilled employees. Among cotton-fiber mills 
included in the Bureau’s survey, skilled workers accounted for but 
9.4 percen‘ and unskilled employees for only 16.8 percent of the 
total working force. Considerably more than half of the employees 
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of other soft-fiber mills were semiskilled, only 11.7 percent and 2 ; 
percent, respectively, of the workers being in skilled and unsk\!|o, 
categories. In hard-fiber mills, skilled workers represented 12 poy. 
cent and unskilled employees about 35 percent of the total. 

The proportion of female workers in the total working force y» rj. 
somewhat among the three divisions of the industry. Women cop. 
stituted only 19.0 percent of the workers in hard-fiber plants stud jod. 
as against 35.9 percent in cotton-fiber plants and 43.9 percent of 
workers in other soft-fiber mills. Relatively few Negroes, repre- 
senting not more than 5 percent of the total workers in any division. 
found employment in the industry. About three-fourths of th» 
Negro employees were in southern mills. 

Comparatively few (8.3 percent of the total) of the cordage and twine 
workers for whom data were secured were employed by establish- 
ments with effective union agreements. The union plants include 
four northern hard-fiber mills and one southern manufacturer of 
cotton cordage. In each case the union agreement was with ¢}) 
Textile Workers’ Union of America, a C. I. O. affiliate. 


METHODS OF WAGE PAYMENT 


Three-fifths (60.1 percent) of all employees included in the survey 
were paid at straight hourly, weekly, or monthly rates. The rest of 
the workers were paid either piece rates or production bonuses. 
Time workers constituted 55.5 percent in the cotton-cordage divi- 
sion, 58.4 percent in other soft-fiber mills, and 70.3 percent in hard- 
fiber plants. Throughout all the divisions of the industry, straight- 
time rates were more common among male than among female 
employees. 

Production-bonus plans were in effect for 16.0 percent of all em- 
ployees in the industry. Most of the bonus workers were in cotton- 
cordage mills where 26.2 percent of the employees were covered by 
such a plan. Only 4.7 of the soft-fiber mill employees and 7.3 percent 
of the workers in hard-fiber mills were eligible for bonus earnings. 


Scope and Method of Study 


The study of earnings and hours in the cordage and twine industy 
was based on a representative sample embracing approximately one- 
third of the establishments in the industry. These establishments 
were carefully selected to obtain proper representation with respect ‘0 
such factors as location, type of fiber, size of mill,’ size of community. 
unionization, corporate affiliation, etc. 

Following the usual practice of the Bureau, trained field represent:- 
tives obtained the necessary information directly from company 





* For practical purposes the survey was limited to mills employing 10 or more workers. These mills + 
believed to account for more than 95 percent of the employment in the industry. 
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records, through personal observation of plant operations, and by means 
of interviews with responsible officials. The data obtained included 
hours and earnings * of each employee for 1 week in August or Septem- 
ber 1940. The sex, color, job title, and method of payment of each 
worker and certain information relating to plant policies and practices 
were also secured from each establishment. The field representatives 
prepared @ description of the duties performed in each occupation 
encountered and requested plant officials to estimate the degree of skill 
essential to satisfactory performance of these duties. This informa- 
tion supplied the basis for the occupational groupings and _ skill 
classifications used in this report. Data were obtained for both factory 
and clerical employees, but the information for clerical employees has 
been excluded from all tabulations except tables 5, 9, and 13, which 
present averages by occupation. 


Average Hourly Earnings in the Industry as a Whole 


The hourly earnings of all employees in the cordage and twine 
industry averaged 46.8 cents in September 1940 (table 2). However, 
as the industry has three distinct divisions, a general average is of 
little significance. The heterogeneous character of the industry is 
reflected in the wide variation in wages of individual employees. 


TaBLe 2.—Percentage Distribution of Cordage and Twine Employees by Average Hourly 
Earnings and Type of Product, September 1940 





Average hourly earnings All mills ber mis ‘fiber mills — 
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Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 


‘ Field representatives reported extra earnings resulting from penalty overtime rates separately from earn- 
ings at regular rates of pay. The wage data in this report reflect only earnings at regular wage rates. Had 
extra earnings been included, the industry average would have been increased three-tenths of a cent per hour. 
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Average hourly earnings ranged from less than 32.5 cents to ove, | 
It will be noted that although 15.8 percent of the employees rec. ved 
earnings averaging exactly 32.5 cents (the legal minimum in effec: fo, 
the industry at the time of the study), no other wage interval embraced 
as much as 10 percent of the workers. 


Cotton-Fiber Division 
AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS 


Employees in cotton-fiber cordage plants received earnings ayer- 
aging 39.7 cents per hour (table 3). Although hourly earnings of 
individual workers extended over a wide range (from under 32.5 cents 
to more than 97.5 cents), the earnings of a large majority of enrployees 
were confined to quite narrow limits. More than half (51.6 percent) 
of the workers had earnings falling within the 5-cent range of 32.5 
cents and under 37.5 cents. Almost nine-tenths (89.8 percent) of all 
workers in the cotton-cordage industry received hourly earnings 
averaging less than 50.0 cents. 


TaBLe 3.—Percentage Distribution of Employees in Cotton-Fiber Cordage and Twine 
Mills by Average Hourly Earnings, Sex, and Skill, September 1940 
































All employees Males 
Average hourly earnings Semi y , | 8. 
| obitia mi- n- : Semi- | Un- — 
| Total hiss 'skilled +) skilled | Total | Skilled | syitied | skilled 
Under 32.5 cents | a4] 03 13} O4)...-.| O12] 13] 04 
Exactly 32.5 cents | 26.9 0.8 | 27.0 41.7 2.5) 0.8} 27.2 41.7 27. 
32.6 and under 35.0 cents | 118 1.6 12.9 msi 68s 0) -@ai 2 12.7 
35.0 and under 37.5cents....| 129| 94/ 1L8| 2.7| 115 | 94) 87) 0.7) 1 
37.5 and under 40.0 cents | 10.9 ait me) £38; £6; Gi 26; 723 16.8 
40.0 and under 42.5 cents 10.9 | SOBA Se 6.0 | 10. 3 8.1 | 12. 4 | 6.0 12.0 
42.5 and under 45.0 cents 7.3 | 3.2 8.7 | 2.8 | 5.0 3.2 6. 2 | 2.8 11.4 
45.0 and under 47.5 cents_..__| 4.3 9.8 | 4.3) 1.3 6.1 | 9.8 | 7.1 | 1.3 1.2 
47.5 and under 50.0 cents ~ ___| 4.4) 11.0 3.5 4.7 | 6.3 | 11.0 5.8 4.7 1. 
50.0 and under 52.5 cents. 3.6 | 9.0 3.4 | 1.0 | 4.5 | 9.0 | 4.7 | 1.0 2. ( 
52.5and under 55.0cents.._| 1.9), 5.3 1.9 | | 20; 63] a@ 
55.0 and under 57.5 cents_____| 1.3 2.4 | 1.2 1.0 | 2.0 | 2.4 | 2.2 1.0 
57.5 and under 60.0 cents... _| 3/ 24] .2 od 6) 24] 3 
60.0 and under 62.5 cents... __ | 8 | 6.5 | 3 1.3 | 6.5 | 5 
62.5 and under 65.0 cents__-_-__| .2 2.0 | rt al cS 2.0 | a 
65.0 and under 67.5 cents.____| 4 | 3.6 | 1 .6| 36] 1 
67.5 and under 70.0 cents_____| 3] 3.2 5 | 3.2 
70.0 and under 72.5 cents__.. 3 | 3.2 | 5 | 3. 2 
72.5 and under 75.0 cents __- ao 8) 1 | 8 | 
75.0 and under 77.5 cents____. 5 | 3.2 .2 | 7 | 3. 2 | 4 
77.5 and under 80.0 cents} (°) | 4 | =) 1] 4 
80.0 and under 82.5 cents... _| | | 1.2 : 2 | 1.2 
82.5 and under 87.5 cents... _| 1] bf AS Gs Meas 2 12 | ah 
87.5 and under 92.5 cents ay 1.2 | | a owt: 
92.5 and under 97.5 cents. ___.| 2a waded Sk ee belo 
07.5 cents and over_- .2 2.4 | 4 Le mie) : 
= ae ee | ee ———— 
Total...............-..| 100.0] 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0} 100.0 > 
Total number of employees. | 2621 | | 247 | 1,988 | 386 lero | 2471 1,006|  386| 942 
Average hourly earnings. . | 90.307 | $0. 528 | $0. 385 | $0.360 | $0.410 | $0. 528 ©. 288 | $0. 360 | $0. 372 





! Includes 55 unskilled female employees. 
2 Includes 55 unskilled and 887 semiskilled employees. 
3 Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 
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VARIATIONS BY SEX AND SKILL 


The hourly earnings of skilled male employees in the cotton-cordage 
division averaged 52.8 cents (table 3). This was substantially greater 
than the average attained by either the semiskilled males, the un- 
skilled males, or the female workers, almost all of whom were semi- 
skilled. Relatively little variation in earnings is in evidence among 
these latter groups. 

The substantial difference in favor of the skilled male workers, and 
the absence of any considerable variation among the other groups of 
employees is confirmed by the distribution of earnings of individual 
wage earners. Almost half (48.0 percent) of the skilled males re- 
ceived earnings averaging 50.0 cents or more. In contrast, only 11.7 
percent of the semiskilled males and roughly 2 percent of the females 
and unskilled males were averaging 50.0 cents or more. A somewhat 
greater variation appears at the lower end of the distribution. Only 
some 12 percent of the skilled males averaged less than 37.5 cents an 
hour. However, 49.2 percent of the semiskilled males, 55.4 percent 
of the woman workers, and fully 75.9 percent of the unskilled male 
employees were earning less than 37.5 cents. The number of workers 
at the 32.5-cent statutory mimimum varied conspicuously from one 
skill-sex group to another, ranging from 41.7 percent of the unskilled 
males to only eight-tenths of 1 percent of the skilled male workers. 


REGIONAL DIFFERENCES 


Employees of northern cotton-cordage plants received hourly earn- 
ings averaging 8.3 cents more than the 38.6 cents averaged by workers 
in Southern States (table 4). An even larger difference is revealed 
by a comparison of earnings of northern and southern males, the 
former averaging 50.5 cents as against 39.5 cents for the southern 
workers. The earnings of northern and southern females, however, 
do not reveal so sharp a difference, the 36.7 cents received by southern 
women being only 3.4 cents less than the average hourly remuneration 
paid to females in northern mills. Pronounced differences in the 
earnings of the individual workers are also in evidence. More than 
one-fourth of the male workers in southern mills received exactly 
32.5 cents, but only 4.7 percent of the northern men were paid at 
the minimum rate. Over half of the southern males received less 
than 37.5 cents, and more than nine-tenths of them less than 50.0 
cents an hour. In contrast, only one-tenth of the northern males 
received less than 37.5 cents and but 51.1 percent earned less than 


50.0 cents. Similar but less extreme differences affect the earnings 
of female workers, 
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TasLe 4.—Percentage Distribution of Employees in Cotton-Fiber Cordage and 



































l'wine | 4 
Mills, by Average Hourly Earnings, Sex, and Region, September 1940 
| - om 
All employees Males | Fema! 
Average hourly earnings am Pie Me 
T 7 T 
"States | North | South | ‘states | North South | United | Nort), s 
‘ | | 
| | i 
Under 32.5 cents 04| 09| 03] o4| | o- | 0.4) 2 7 
Exactly 32.5 cents 26.9 10.1 29. 2 26.5 4.7 29.9 27.0 20. | % 
32.6 and under 35.0 cents 11.8 .6| 134] 1.2] .5| 1229] 127) 3s jy 
35.0 and under 37.5 cents 12.9 5.4 14.0} 11.5} 47] 127] 15.3 i 
37.5 and under 40.0 cents_. 10.9) 5.7 11.7 7.6 at’ ae 16.8 2 
40.0 and under 42.5 cents 10.9 4.8 11.8; 10.3 4.7; 11.1) 12.0 5. ( 
42.5 and under 45.0 cents 7.3| 24.4) 4.8 5.0 6.0; 4.8] 11.4 57 { 
45.0 and under 47.5 cents 43; 3.9) 4.4 6.1 6.0; 6.1} 1.2 se 
47.5 and under 50.0 cents 44)'0660) SS! 481 mi <€7T Le 2 
50.0 and under 52.5 cents 3.6 8.4 2.9 | 4.5) 11.5) 3.4) 208i. 2 
52.5 and under 55.0 cents 1.9! 5.7 1.4 | 29; 88) 2.0) 4 
55.0 and under 57.5 cents 1.% 7.2 4] 2.0 | 11.2 -6 | 
57.5 and under 60.0 cents_- 8 ST et YoY. ee oe 
60.0 and under 62.5 cents_. Te Slay ae ee ee 
62.5 and under 65.0 cents 5 1.2 | 1] 24 1.9 | 1] 
65.0 and under 67.5 cents_. 4 .9 3 6); 1.4] 5 x 
67.5 and under 70.0 cents ia 1.2 | 7 5) 19) 3 
70.0 and under 72.5 cents___-- 3); 1.8] -1| ith 4 ae FN Ree. 
72.5 and under 75.0 cents... oa of] SS yous | a iF 
75.0 and under 77.5 cents_. 5 | 3 | 5 | 7 5 | > 8 Be ee 
77.5 and under 80.0 cents_- () | | (ty) | SS aE | Ly ip eee eta 
80.0 and under 82.5 cents 1 3 | sf 2 | 5 | Bt RS 
82.5 and under 87.5 cents Al 6) (1) | .2] 9 | 1 
87.5 and under 92.5 cents ‘ Pe -3 . y as 1) 
92.5 and under 97.5 cents. ’ ‘ Ee EEE 
97.5 cents and over. | 3 | a 4 8 3 a 
Total -...-| 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 1 
Total number of employees 2,621 | 335 | 2,286 | 1,679| 215 | 1,464, 942) 120 
Average hourly earnings._._._____| $0. 397 |$0. 469 |$0. 386 | $0. 410 |80. 505 |$0.395 | $0.372 |$0.401 & 
| | 
' Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 
OCCUPATIONAL DIFFERENCES 
Machinists received the highest average hourly earnings pai |) s 


any of the occupational groups in the cotton-cordage industry. \s 
shown by table 5, these workers received 62.3 cents an hour. In 
contrast, the subforemen, also classified as skilled, were paid only 
45.5 cents. Among semiskilled male workers, little variation in 
average earnings is in evidence; the highest earnings (44.0 cents 
were received by braider tenders and the lowest (35.3 cents) by ballers 
and winders. Even less variation appears in the earnings of unskilled c 
male employees, whose earnings ranged from 38.7 cents, received by 
miscellaneous unskilled workers, to 33.7 cents, paid to watchmen 
The occupational data are not sufficiently numerous to justify the 
presentation of separate figures for North and South. 


. . . " V 
The average earnings of semiskilled females were also confined to 
narrow limits. The highest average was received by braider tencers, , 


whose earnings were 38.1 cents, or only 3.1 cents more than the a ver- 
age (35.0 cents) paid to packers, who constituted the lowest-piid 
group. The unskilled females averaged 36.3 cents an hour. 
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fury 5.—Average Hourly Earnings, Weekly Hours, and Weekly Earnings of Employees 
in Cotton-Fiber Mills, September 1940, by Sex, Skill, and Occupation 

















Number Average | Average Average 
Sex, skill, and occupation of hourly | weekly (| weekly 
employees earnings hours earnings 
Males 
Skilled employees: 
Adjusters and fixers (production machinery ) 51 $0. 460 39.9 | $18. 33 
Card grinders -- 19 | . 457 39.1 17. 88 
Foremen and assistants, working 61 | . 620 42.9 | 26. 60 
Machinists 21 . 623 40.2 | 25. 03 
<y bforemen 43 .455 KS 17. 68 
\liscellaneous skilled, indirect 2 . 524 7.2 24. 74 
Semisk lled employees: 
Ballers and winders (packaging) 32 . 353 37.6 | 13. 27 
Brai der tenders 61 . 440 38.5 | 16. 94 
Card venders (soft fiber) ___ 106 381 37.4 | 14. 25 
Doffers._- . 125 . 365 36.4 | 13. 28 
Drawing-frame operators. ; 43 | . 359 38.3 | 13.75 
Former and layer operators 35 | . 416 35.9 | 14. 90 
Hanking-machine tenders 41 . 434 38.0 | 16. 50 
Oilers (productive machines) 40 | . 386 37.6 | 14. 50 
Packers 41 . 394 37.2 | 14. 63 
Picker-and-breaker tenders 43 381 36. 2 13. 80 
PolishelG..<. «in - 42 |, . 402 40.8 | 16. 38 
Keelers 39 | . 895 37.0 | 14. 63 
Roving-frame operators : 109 | . 403 36.9 | 14. 86 
[wisters 138 | . 406 36. 4 | 14.79 
\iscellaneous semiskilled, direct 65 . 394 38.1 | 15. 02 
\iscellaneous semiskilled. indirect 86 423 | 410.0 | 16. 95 
' 
(nskilled empsovees: 
Bale openers 20 . 346 | 39.5 | 13. 68 
Cleaners, machinery 27 . 358 | 35.5 | 12. 74 
Hand truckers - - 103 | 353 | 37.6 13. 26 
Janitors _- 4s . 348 | 36.1 | 12. 57 
Laborers, indirect 44 . 353 | 34.8 | 12. 29 
Watchmen 33 . 337 | 36.0 12.13 
Miscellaneous unskilled, direct 5 . 387 36. 2 14.01 
Miscellaneous unskilled, indirect 26 . 373 | 36.4 13. 57 
Clerical employees 24 488 42.1 | 20. 56 
Females 
semiskilled employees: 
Ballers 38 . 363 35. 6 12. 91 
Braider tenders 68 . 381 | 38.0 14. 50 
Packers - 44 . 350 | 35. 1 12. 27 
RKoving-frame operators 44 . 374 37.1 13. 88 
Spinners 211 . 379 | 35.0 13. 26 
Twisters 74 | . 363 | 35.9 13. 03 
Winders (packaging) ; : 124 . 363 | 32. 0 11. 62 
Winders (yarn) 216 | . 380 33.7 12. 81 
Miscellaneous semiskilled, direct 68 . 363 35. 1 12. 72 
Unskilled employees: ~ 
Miscellaneous unskilled, direct 55 . 363 35. 1 12.74 
Clerical employees = : 53 . 452 40.7 18. 41 





WEEKLY HOURS AND WEEKLY EARNINGS 


Employees in the cotton-fiber division of the cordage industry 
worked an average of 36.8 hours a week in September 1940 (table 6). 
Male wage earners averaged 37.9 hours, compared with average weekly 
hours for female employees of 34.7. Substantial numbers of both male 
and female wage earners worked exactly 40.0 hours but 19.5 percent 
of the male as compared with only 7.2 percent of the female workers 
had workweeks of more than 40.0 hours. 
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Tas_e 6.—Percentage Distribution of Employees in Cotton-Fiber Cordage and 
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Mills, by Weekly Hours Actually Worked and by Sex, September 1940 
ee 
Weekly hours actually worked | All employees Males Female< 
ssinsglishildiiti = ——— 
Under 8 hours 0.2 0.1 
8 and under 16 hours 1.4 1.1 Tt 
16 and under 24 hours 3.1 2.2 4 
24 and under 32 hours 10. 2 7.5 TH 
32 and under 36 hours 17.1 13.3 y 
36 and under 40 hours 11.9 11.5 1 
Exactly 40 hours 41.0 44.8 44 
Over 40 and under 44 hours. - 8.4 11.5 | 
44 and under 48 hours 2.4 3.2 9 
48 and under 52 hours 3.4 3.4 | ‘ 
52 and over .9 |) 
Total 100.0 00.0) 
Number of employees P 2, 621 1, 679 = 949 
Average weekly hours ; ; 36.8 37.9 | 34 7 








The cotton-fiber cordage division paid its employees at rates 
averaging $14.59 a week in September 1940 (table 7). Earnings of 
individual employees varied from less than $3.00 to more than $36.00 
weekly, but more than three-fifths of the workers had weekly earnings 
of between $12.00 and $18.00, and more than three-fourths between 
$9.00 and $18.00. 


TaBLe 7.—Percentage Distribution of Employees in Cotton-Fiber Cordage and Twine 
Mills, by Weekly Earnings and Sex, September 1940 
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Weekly earnings All employees | Males Females 
NES EO AL OED LE OR SE 0.6 | 0.5 | 
ES es Se, Se 2.1 | 1.7 
$6.00 and under $9.00.....................-- ery 5.3 | 3.5 x 
$9.00 and under $12.00 Oe a ES eee eee Pee re 14.4 11.4 | 19.¢ 
$12.00 and under $15.00... _____ citi Piha 2 tee <a 38.8 37.7 40.8 
EN SE eee er pee es 22. 0 20.1 | 25. 4 
$18.09 and under $21.00__....._.___- ast 9.8 | 14.2 | 
EE EE a ne a eee 3. 5 | 5.4 | 
$24.00 and under $27.00____..___- + Gabe WEY. ee asteientincimanGd 1.4 | 3) === 
EEE Ee ee ee ae ee ee e 1.3 |j- 
EE LTTE ET 6 | .9 
$33.00 and under $36.00__._____- ee eee aa Ja | . / eo 
aril he Bl cna irae oeninnepeaencediiamiiag’ .4 < |) 

atl he a lt a alae Me ; 100.0 | 100.0 100 

dle he ey CO DN 2, 621 | 1, 679 _ 942 
pT EE a ee ee $14. 59 | $15. 54 $12.91 











Male employees, whose weekly earnings were bolstered by higher 
hourly rates and a longer workweek, averaged $15.54 as compared 
with average earnings of $12.91 for females. Earnings in excess 0! 
$18.00 were confined almost entirely to the men. 


Soft Fibers Other Than Cotton 


AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS 


Employees engaged in the production of cordage from soft fibers 
other than cotton averaged 50.6 cents an hour in September 1940. 
As shown by table 8, however, earnings of individual workers extended 
over a very wide range and showed little concentration at any one 
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level. Of the nearly 1,300 employees included in the study, 21.0 
percent averaged less than 40 cents, 31.8 percent received between 
40 and 50, 28.3 percent between 50 and 60, 9.8 percent between 60 
and 70, and 9.1 percent 70 cents or more. 


Tasie 8.—Percentage Distribution of Employees in Other Soft-Fiber Cordage and Twine 
Mills, by Average Hourly Earnings, Sex, and Skill, September 1940 





All employees | Males | 
— —_——| Fe. 


Semi- | Un- | Semi- | Un- |males? 
| Total | Skilled | x itied 1| skillea | Total | Skilled | ined | skilled | 


—— eee ee 








Average hourly earnings 











Under 32.5 cents...........-.- 
Exactly 32.5 cents........._-- 
39.6 and under 35.0 cents ___ 
35.0 and under 37.5 cents_____! 
97.5 and under 49.0 cents ____ 
40.0 and under 42.5 cents ____ 
42.5 and under 45.0 cents ____ 
45.0 and under 47.5 cents ____ 
47.5 and under 50.0 cents ____ 
§).0 and under 52.5 cents_____| 
52.5 and under 55.0 cents ____| 
55.0 and under 57.5 cents ____| 
57.5 and under 60.0 cents ____ 
60.0 and under 62.5 cents ____ 
62.5 and under 65.0 cents_____ 
65.0 and under 67.5 cents____- 
47.5 and under 70.0 cents_____! 
70.0 and under 72.5 cents 
72.5 and under 75.0 cents ____| 
75.0 and under 77.5 cents ____| 
77.5 and under 80.0 cents ___ 
80.0 and under 82.5 cents 
82.5 and under 87.5 cents 
87.5 and under 92.5 cents_____ 
92.5 and under 97.5 cents 
97.5 cents and over 
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Sh es ; 100.0 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
Total number of employees__| 1, 291 g 15! 918 222 724 | 151 999 | 


222 | 222 | 


) | 351 | ) 567 
Average hourly earnings _.._| $0. 506 $0. 717 | $0. 467 | $0.505 | $0. 552 | $0.717 | $0.507 | $0. 505 | $0. 439 


! 

















' Includes 56 unskilled female employces. 
? Includes 56 unskilled and 511 semiskilled employees. 


A partial explanation of the broad dispersion in earnings of em- 
ployees in this division may be found in the sharply contrasted wage 
levels in effect for the various sex and skill groups. Average hourly 
earnings of the males were 55.2 cents as compared with average hourly 
earnings of 43.9 cents for woman workers. Skilled males averaged 
71.7 cents, whereas the hourly earnings of semiskilled and unskilled 
males averaged only 50.7 cents and 50.5 cents, respectively. Despite 
these clear-cut differences in average earnings, it is apparent from 
further inspection of table 8 that even within each skill or sex group 
the average earnings of the individual workers were distributed over a 
considerable range. For example, earnings of the skilled males 
extended from less than 47.5 cents to more than 97.5 cents; those of 
females from under 32.5 cents to over 72.5 cents; and those of un- 
skilled males from Jess than 32.5 cents to more than 97.5 cents. 
Moreover, in none of these distributions was there a notable concentra- 
tion of employees at any wage level. Since all but two of the establish- 
ments were in the northern area, and none of them had a union 
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contract, it is evident that differences in region or in unIONIza tion 
were not the causes for this considerable variation. A distribution of 
plants by plant average hourly earnings seems to indicate that {}, 
wide spread in earnings resulted to a large degree from indiy qj, 
plant wage policies. Of the 12 establishments included in ¢hj. 
division, 2 had average hourly earnings falling between 30 a: 3; 
cents, 1 between 35 and 40, 3 between 40 and 45, 1 between 45 anid 59 
4 between 50 and 55, and 1 between 55 and 60. 

Wide differences in wages existed among the various occupation, 
groups. Among skilled males, for example, average hourly earnings 
varied from 75.6 cents, paid to miscellaneous skilled employees, to 
63.5 cents, earned by adjusters and fixers (table 9). Earnings of 
semiskilled males ranged from a high of 53.8 cents, received by 
finishing-machine operators, to 43.1 cents, the average for card tenders. 
The highest paid of the unskilled occupations were the bale openers, 
who averaged 58.4 cents. 
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TaBie 9.—Average Hourly Earnings, Weekly Hours, and Weekly Earnings of Employees 
in Other Soft-Fiber Mills, September 1940, by Sex, Skill, and Occupation 





Number Average | Average Averagi 
Sex, skill, and occupation of hourly | weekly | weekly 
employees earnings hours earnings 


Males 





| 


Skilled employees: 
Adjusters and fixers 








Machinists... -- nie as 29 . 743 | 12.1 ° 
Working supervisors 42 . 684 38.6 2 52 
Miscellaneous skilled, indirect..........__......-.. 58 | . 756 | 43. 0 
Semiskilled employees: 
Card tenders. __.. ‘ Eaeeee 30 431 | 36.7 \ 
Drawing- and roving- frame operators ae cope 24 476 | 36. 6 \ 
Finishing-machine operators _----_- atid 31 . 538 | 38. 2 
Miscellaneous winders (packaging) 26 . 487 | 38.5 - 
Oilers (productive machines) - ‘ 31 536 | 37.6 
Picker and breaker tenders_._. 21 . 495 37.2 , 
Miscellaneous semiskilled, direct Lee hE 115 . 499 | 37.2 as | 
Miscellaneous semiskilled, indirect er RY 73 . 538 | 43.7 
Unskilled employees: 
Bale openers.......--....-- ee tS pe ES 23 . 584 | 35. 0 ie 
SN RS nathiide soca ntnesbash cavsedsses 39 . 486 | 36. 5 7 
ara ea a 31 . 455 | 30. 1 
Laborers, indirect _- 33 43 | 39.4 
Miscellaneous unskilled, direct _- sree A7 . BOR | 39.3 , U 
Miscellaneous unskilled, indirect 29 474 | 39.2 s $3 
es 
Clerical employees. _-- Bete 36 . 648 40. 1 $e 
$] 
Females $) 
Semiskilled employees: s! 
Ballers and winders (packaging). aa et eae 61 464 37.4 - 
Doffers__._. baw fete ds tse 56 . 380 31.7 2 * 
Drawing-frame operators_ 2 fa gt deieos os R5 .427 36. 2 5 - 
Roving-frame operators._.................--- 29 . 449 36. 1 € 
le aa IP AEE SIE RY RE A MEE DS OT 7 . 482 34.0 - 
eens Gin ONS... 0s. . <n 15s Pts. - 2 27 . 409 38.7 : 
YR tea an ce eae 34 447 34.9 
ye ee ee ee eee 51 . 469 33. 6 
Miscellaneous semiskilled, direct.............._-. 96 | . 48 37.1 \ 
Unskilled employees: | : 
Miscellaneous unskilled, direct... .................. 56 . 394 32. 6 « 
| } 





Clerical employees... --.-..-.. whi bhnkhep ates a hisisedake 55 . 508 39.7 








On 
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Spinners were the highest-paid female workers, averaging 48.2 
cents an hour. The lowest earnings paid to any occupational group 
among the female employees were received by the doffers, who aver- 
aged 38.0 cents an hour. There were too few women in the unskilled 


jobs to W arrant the presentation of separate occupational averages. 
WEEKLY HOURS AND WEEKLY EARNINGS 


For employees in the ‘other soft-fiber’” division of the cordage 
industry 37.4 hours constituted the average workweek in September 
1940 (see table 10). A few employees worked as little as 8 hours and 
several as many as 52, but fully three-fourths of the wage earners 
worked between 32 and 44 hours. Nearly two-fifths (38.8 percent) 
were employed exactly 40 hours. Male employees worked 39.1 
hours as contrasted with the average of 35.2 for female workers. 


Tasie 10.—Percentage Distribution of Employees in Other Soft-Fiber Cordage and Twine 
Mills, by Weekly Hours Actually Worked and by Sex, September 1940 























Weekly hours actually worked All employees | Males Females 

Under 8 hours - - EE ORS, ET OE 0.2 | 0.3 |... adceagmaie 
sand under 16 hours. 7 .6 1 1.2 
16 and under 24 hours...._......._______- 2.8 .6 5.6 
ee ee re 6.6 3.7 10. 2 
Be Gittins c Swine cckiincncintdeocctouns 21.8 20.3 23.8 
36 and under 40 hours -- 7.1 6.4 8.1 
Exactly 40 hours-_- 38.8 34. 2 44.4 
Over 40 and under 44 hours... 9.3 13.0 5.8 
00 NE a a habdkic ecncpceendarckanecens 9.6 16.4 .9 

18 ne NE a £65, 0 bed did Kicks a < eieetd eden bd 1.5 Sera & 

2 and over. a ath 1.2 ee 
ee a . Sa cctlnd dae bade sus oe 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Number of employees ___- Eo St Bile Say Ay EE 1, 291 724 567 
Average weekly hours_____.____- 37.4 39. 1 35. 2 














Taste 11.—Percentage Distribution of Employees in Other Soft-Fiber Cordage and Twine 
Mills, by Weekly Earnings and Sex, September 1940 




















Weekly earnings | All employees | Males Females 
j 

Under $3.00....___ wa : 0.4 0.4 | 0.4 
$3.00 and under $6.00... = ere eee .8 . 1.8 
$6.00 and under $9.00__ dd Re 2.8 iv 5.5 
$9.00 and under $12.00_____ a 7.3 | 2.8 13.1 
$12.00 and under $15.00.......______ 13.9 8.6 20.6 
$15.00 and under $18.00......___. 23.2 | 17.8 | 29.9 
$18.00 and under $21.00__. 21.1 21 2 21.1 
SE rE ee 12.3 17.5 5.6 
$24.00 and under $27.00....___- ee ee. | eT 12.4 1.8 
$27.00 and under $90.00..........._.............-......-- 3.4 | 5.9 2 
re ccseastionusuwecs 2.5 | 4.4 
$33.00 and under $36.00... __- See eet 3.0 | 5.4 | 
$36.00 and over_.......__ : Wee. Sy PR RS 1.6 2.9 

i 
(SE a ae 100.0 100. 0 100.0 

Number of em loyees......._. a eee 1, 291 794 567 

Avereage wae 


y earnings. - aS eae $18. 92 21. 62 $15. 47 
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The weekly earnings of employees in this division of the industry 
averaged $18.92 (table 11). As might be expected, in view of the wid, 
dispersion in hourly earnings, weekly earnings of individual worker. 
likewise extended over a wide range, varying from less than $3.(\0 ¢, 
$36.00 and more. Male employees received earnings averagino 
$21.62; weekly earnings of female employees were $15.47. Almost 
half (48.5 percent) of the men, compared with but 7.6 percent of tho 
females, received earnings of $21.00 or more. 


Hard-Fiber Division 


AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS 


The average hourly wage paid to workers in the hard-fiber cordage 
industry was 55.9 cents in September 1940. As in the “other soft- 
fiber’? branch, earnings of the individual workers exhibited extreme 
diversity, ranging from 32.5 cents to 97.5 cents and over. The data 
are further characterized by the absence of any sizable cluster of 
workers around a single wage class. As shown by table 12, the largest 
concentration of employees was found in the interval 50.0 to 52.5 
cents, but this group constituted only 15.1 percent of the total. The 
wide dispersion in average hourly earnings may be attributed to the 
cumulative effect of union, sex, skill, and occupational differences. 
Northern union establishments in this division paid wages averaging 
59.6 cents, and comparable nonunion mills 56.8 cents. 

The effects of sex and skill on average earnings may be seen in the 
following comparisons. Male employees averaged 57.9 cents whereas 
females, most of whom were semiskilled, averaged only 47.2 cents. 
Skilled males received 75.4 cents, roughly 20 cents more than was 
paid to either semiskilled or unskilled males, who averaged 56.7 and 
52.3 cents, respectively. The earnings of individual workers supply 
additional evidence as to the considerable effects of sex and skill on 
wages. Whereas more than half (50.6 percent) of the skilled males 
had earnings averaging 75 cents or more, only 5.6 percent of the 
semiskilled males, and but 1.8 percent of the unskilled males, received 
earnings equaling or exceeding that amount. None of the female 
workers averaged as much as 75 cents. Conversely, only 1.8 percent 
of the skilled males but 24.6 percent of the semiskilled males, and 32.2 
percent of the unskilled males received average earnings of less than 
50 cents an hour. Nearly two-thirds (63.2 percent) of the female 
workers failed to average 50 cents an hour. 
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Tane 12.—Percentage Distribution of Employees in Hard-Fiber Cordage and Twine 
Mills, by Average Hourly Earnings, Sex, and Skill, September 1940 





All employees Males 





\ verage hourly earnings | Fe- 


: Semi- Un- Semi- Un- 
Total | Skilled Total | Skilled | Jitled sited | 


Cader SEB anne ee totibabee<oontciincsacee 
Exactly 32.5 cents _- 

32.6 and under 35. 0 cents____- 
35.0 and under 37.5 cents____- 
37.5 and under 40.0 cents____- 
40.0 and under 42.5 cents____- 
42.5 and under 45.0 cents____- 
45.0 and under 47.5 cents_____ 
47.5 and under 50.0 cents_____ 
50.0 and under 52.5 cents____. 
52.5 and under 55.0 cents__-___ 
55.0 and under 57.5 cents____- 
57.5 and under 60.0 cents____- 
60.0 and under 62.5 cents____- 
62.5 and under 65.0 cents____- 
65.0 and under 67.5 cents____. 
67.5 and under 70.0 cents_____ 
70.0 and under 72.5 cents__... 
72.5 and under 75.0 cents____- 
75.0 and under 77.5 cents____. 
77.5 and under 80.0 cents____. 
80.0 and under 82.5 cents_____ 
82.5 and under 87.5 cents_____ 
87.5 and under 92.5 cents_____ | 
92.5 and under 97.5 cents____- 
97.5 cents and over_.........- 
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nn a eee | 100.0} 100.0} 100.0) 100.0| 100.0| 100.0{ 100.0| 100.0| 100.0 


Total number of employees..| _1, 387 | 166 | 794 | 427 | 1,124 | 166 | 531 427 263 
Average hourly earnings__-__| | $0. 559 | | $0. 754 | $0. 536 | $0. 523 | | $0. 579 | $0. 754 | $0. 567 | $0. 523 | $0.472 
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1 Includes 62 unskilled female employees. 
1 Includes 62 unskilled and 201 semiskilled employees. 


An additional factor contributing to the broad variations in hourly 
earnings was the difference in the wage levels of the various occupa- 
tional groups (see table 13). Earnings of skilled males varied from 
82.3 cents, averaged by machinists, to 61.9 cents, the average earn- 
ings of adjusters and fixers. The highest average among semi- 
skilled males (61.6 cents) was paid to former and layer operators, 
while the lowest average (50.8 cents) was earned by reelers. Un- 
skilled males also exhibited considerable variation in earnings. Aver- 
age hourly earnings in this group ranged from 60.7 cents (the earn- 
ings of bale openers) to 48.8 cents (the average for janitors). 

The earnings of female employees fell within relatively narrow con- 
fines. The highest-paid occupation was the group of spinners aver- 
aging 49.6 cents. Miscellaneous unskilled employees averaged only 
5.3 cents less. 


415946—41——_13 
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Tasie 13.--Average Hourly Earnings, Weekly Hours, and Weekly Earnings o/ 
ployees in Hard-Fiber Mills, September 1940, by Sex, Skill, and iit 











| 
Number | Average | Average | Averavo 
Sex, skill, and occupation of hourly weekly | wi ily 
employees | earnings hours | earnings 
| 
Males 
Skilled employees: | 
Adjusters and fixers (production machinery) -_-..___- 27 $0. 619 39. 4 $24 39 
Foremen and assistants, working................._. 31 . 755 41.1 | 31.06 
SE MS GS Sea RE 33 . 823 40.9 33. 64 
Miscellaneous skilled, indirect...........---____- od 75 . 769 41.6 | 1 . 
Semiskilled employees: 
Ballers and winders (packaging)_............____._- 24 . 599 38.3 22 97 
Former and layer (combination) operators. _.____- 47 . 616 39. 3 4.1 
Ne ap hesceauguciee 64 . 526 39. 4 7 
nttititibnnccethisenceetedénccasschse 71 . 545 39. 4 | 21. 48 
Oilers (productive machines).....................- 26 . 546 40. 2 |. 91 04 
iit acai s ttle ncdithdh oceck upadncsdstcbice 29 . 508 40.4 M). 55 
RE RE a eee ee ee 70 . 587 39. 4 23. 13 
Miscellaneous semiskilled, direct.............___.. 124 565 41.0 23. 18 
Miscellaneous semiskilled, indirect.............___- 7 594 43.0 25. 55 
Unskilled employees: 
SE See ee ere 22 . 607 37.3 22. 65 
CS IEE PT OE 25 . 558 39.8 22. 19 
Finishing-machine tenders_._..................__- 33 . 507 39.0 19, 79 
GE, SS SE. ERE, Paes 43 . 504 40. 2 20, 28 
SE REA Se ae oS ee 23 . 488 39.6 | 19, 34 
ES RE EEE TS See Fe 55 . 536 39. 2 21.02 
Preparation-machine tenders___.................._- 143 . 520 38. 3 19, 92 
Miscellaneous unskilled, direct....................- 42 . 535 39. 4 21. 0 
Miscellaneous unskilled, indirect_..............._.. 41 . 497 41.2 20. 46 
Gy Wedd tcetccecnd. csacesesadacsacnted 43 732 40. 2 29. 44 
Females 
Semiskilled employees: 
ee 119 . 496 37.9 18. 79 
Twisters... RE RRT 34 . 451 38.9 7. 55 
Miscellaneous ‘semiskilled, IES di cucatdosnes ici 4s . 463 38. 5 | 17. 82 
Unskilled employees: 
Preparation-machine tenders.___._.............---- 41 . 447 39.0 7.4 
Miscellaneous unskilled, direct..............-....-. 21 . 443 38.4 17. 02 
Clerical employees._............- = pee Peers met 57 . 553 39.8 22. 04 














WEEKLY HOURS AND WEEKLY EARNINGS 


The hours actually worked by hard-fiber cordage mill employees 
in 1 week averaged 39.7 in September 1940 (table 14). Hours of 
individual employees varied from less than 8 to more than 52, but 
almost three-quarters of the workers had workweeks of exactly 40 
hours. Male wage earners averaged 40 hours compared with 38.4 
worked by female employees. It is noteworthy that only four- 
tenths of 1 percent of the women worked longer than 40 hours. 
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Taste 14.—Percentage Distribution of Employees in Hard-Fiber Cordage and Twine 
























































wg Mills, by Weekly Hours Actually Worked and By Sex, September 1940 
8 Weekly hours actually worked All employees Males Females 
Under 8 ROUSS. .. ..--2----.------- 2-2-2 one eon e noone ee BiB fon cneninescagines 0.4 
— 8 and under ttt ccctihbhhnihadampeetaheonyanatees 4 0.2 1.5 
16 and ER ES TRE See ee eee oe ee ees 7 -5 1.5 
24 and under 32 “a eeccescoccescoecoeceesces 2.6 2.7 2.3 
ee ee 4.6 4.4 5.3 
3 ne 3.8 3.6 4.6 
06 Exactly 40 hours...... EPRI CPT NET EN 73.5 71.0 84.0 
64 Over 40 and i Son chong tesmenadinet has senon 6.3 7.7 -4 
9 Se leeeace 5.2 0S Se eee 
48 and under 52 hours... -_--- cane cccanocesooccccccccsce 1.6 Se Ecce 
- §2 and OVef...............-.---- ne cnwececccesccecececene 1.2 | ae 
1s | ROR S RPS ee eas Coe oar eee ee) eee LO ee 100.0 100.0 100.0 
is SN ee eee eS 1,387 | 1, 124 "263 
a RS STE ET PE 39. 7 40.0 38.4 
| Weekly pay envelopes in the hard-fiber division contained an 
63 average of $22.19 at the time of the study (table 15). A majority 
19 . : 
7 of the employees (52.7 percent) had weekly earnings averaging more 
34 than $21.00. The earnings of male employees were considerably 
92 higher than those received by the woman workers, $23.15 as against 
Ut . . 
46 $18.10. Earnings as high as $30.00 were confined to male employees, 
4 12.3 percent of whom averaged that amount or more. 
- Taste 15.—Percentage Distribution of Employees in Hard-Fiber Cordage and Twine 
55 Mills, by Weekly Earnings and Sex, September 1940 
y Weekly earnings All employees Males Females 
02 
" EEE ae Se eee CT Sa areert ne 0.4 
1 ten ccnctunyrcesqncntenessscocqenen 4 0.3 8 
— as ncebsencurnscctsocesecocaceeos 6 4 1.5 
 ieininccnanveoquocsoereqeecsreseese 8 7 1.1 
$12.00 and under $15.00....................-...-..----.-- 7.4 5.1 17.1 
 ciiccccccocsscccososesccssecocess 13.1 10. 4 24.7 
$18.00 and under $21.00..................--.-.-.-.---.-- 24.9 23.4 31.6 
nc howe ncndbacadseesesescseccens 19.9 20. 6 17.1 
eS $24.00 and under $27.00....................-...--.-.----- 15.4 18.0 4.2 
A 7.4 8.8 1.5 
of $30.00 and under $33.00__.............._.___--_.-_-..-..- 5.1 Cf) Beers a 
| eae 1.9 2) ae 
ut ae nwo 3.0 4 | ere 
4() NR eesti beh as sobbed 100.0 100.0 100.0 
4 echt iembbasnenteddinseditinid 1, 387 1, 124 263 
EE ntvenvcccacenncsesesesscannshe $22. 19 $23. 15 $18. 10 
r- 
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EARNINGS AND HOURS IN MISCELLANEOUS FAB RI. 
CATED TEXTILE PRODUCTS, SEPTEMBER 1949 : 


WORKERS engaged in the manufacture of cloth bags, sheets an 
pillowcases, window curtains, and other finished articles produce | jy 
textile mills earned an average of 41.2 cents an hour in September 
1940, exclusive of extra payments for overtime work. This is indj- 
cated by a study of the industry recently completed by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 

At the time of the study the workers in the industry were subject, 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act, to a minimum wage of 32.5 
cents. Only 2.9 percent of the workers studied earned less than this 
amount, but 31.0 percent earned exactly the minimum. Over half 
(53.2 percent) of the workers averaged less than 37.5 cents an hour 
and were presumably affected by the 37.5-cent minimum which be- 
came effective July 1, 1941. Nearly one-third (29.4 percent) received 
earnings averaging 37.5 but less than 50.0 cents, and 17.4 percent 
earned 50.0 cents or more. 


Description of the Industry 


The phrase ‘‘miscellaneous fabricated textile products,” as used in 
the Bureau’s wage study of September 1940, includes nearly a score 
of articles commonly manufactured in final form by textile mills. 
The products embraced by the title and covered by the present study 
may be grouped as follows: Bags; bandages and surgical gauze; bath 
mats and related articles; bedspreads; blankets; diapers; dishcloths, 
scrubbing cloths and washcloths; sheets and pillowcases: tablecloths, 
lunch cloths, and napkins; towels; and window curtains. Products 
processed from fabrics containing 25 percent or more in weight of wool 
or other animal fiber (other than silk) have not been included in the 
industry; these are considered as parts of the woolen and worsted 
industry. 

The study of earnings and hours in establishments producing the 
above-mentioned items was undertaken at the request of the Adminis- 
trator of the Wage and Hour Division and was designed to furnish 
quantitative data for use by an industry committee in determining 4 
minimum wage for the textile industry. Therefore, the study was 
limited to products which were believed to be manufactured chiefly 
in textile establishments. 





1 Prepared by Louis M. Solemon, assisted by Toivo P. Kanninen, of the Bureau’s Division of Wage and 


Hour Statistics. The survey was supervised by H. E. Riley. 
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The industry as a whole is of substantial size, in terms both of 
employees and of value of products. Although precise data are not 
available, it appears that in 1939 the industry included roughly 1,000 
establishments, employed approximately 50,000 workers, and pro- 
duced goods valued at about $320,000,000. 

The industry is widely scattered geographically, but a large ma- 
jority of the establishments are concentrated along the eastern 
seaboard. The establishments included in the Bureau’s study have 
been chosen in such a way as to be representative of the entire indus- 
try; ?and the regional distribution presented in table 1 reveals that the 
principal concentrations of mills and employees are found in Georgia, 
North Carolina, and New York. 


Taste 1.—Regional Distribution of Mills and Employees Included in Survey of 
Miscellaneous Fabricated Textile Products, September 1940 
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Number o 

State mills | 

Number Percent 

United States..........- i SE ees Serene Cee TS | 125 | 10, 526 100. 0 
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al dc semithin alee aii 6 353 3.4 
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a aciapatiataateelaieibie 9 583 5.5 
i ttt. Esso bli: Gsbbbckdccodansess 13 917 8.7 

EE EG a ea a BO = 2 oe 41 . 705 54.2 
ei a Rea aetiietil ; 13 2, 399 22.8 
North i: BhLs Ssh basbddoee cdg bvddédschhnw saen 10 2,079 19.8 
I 4 103 1.0 
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‘ Includes 1 mill in Delaware, 1 in Kansas, 1 in Ohio, 1 in Oregon, 1 in Wisconsin, 2 in Maine, 2 in Min- 
nesota, 2 in Missouri, and 2 in Rhode Island. 


1 Includes 1 mill in Kentucky, 1 in Maryland, 1 in Oklahoma, 2 in Alabama, 2 in Louisiana, 2 in South 
Carolina, and 2 in Tennessee. 


1 The present report was based on information obtained from a sample of establishments which included 
approximately one-fifth of the mills and workers in the industry. These establishments were so selected 
as to provide adequate representation with respect to such factors as product, corporate affiliation, size, 
location, and unionization. For practical reasons the study was limited to establishments with 10 or more 
employees; these mills are estimated to have at least 95 percent of the workers in the industry. 

The data were secured by representatives of the Bureau, who transcribed the information directly from 
company records or obtained it by means of interviews with plant officials or through personal observations. 
The information obtained included the hours and earnings for one pay-roll period of each wage earner in 
every establishment visited, as well as the sex, color, job designation, and method of pay of these workers. 
A majority of the reports covered pay-roll periods in August or September of 1940. In transcribing data on 
hours and earnings, the agents of the Bureau reported earnings at regular rates of pay separately from those 
resulting from the application of an extra rate for overtime. The tabulations in this report exclude extra 
compensation for overtime and reflect only earnings at regular wage rates. Had extra earnings been in- 
cluded, the industry average would have been increased four-tenths of 1 cent per hour. 

Information relating to general plant policies on overtime pay, shifts, rest periods, etc., was also obtained 
from each establishment scheduled. As a basis for the occupational groupings and skill ciassifications used 
in this report, field representatives prepared a description of the duties involved in each occupation 
encountered and requested plant officials to estimate the degree of skill necessary for proper performance of 
these duties. 

Information was obtained for both clerical and factory employees but the data for clerical have been ex- 
cluded from all tabulations, except table 5, which presents averages by occupation. 
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Table 2 classifies the mills included in the study by type of product. 
Bedspread mills, with nearly 3,000 workers, constituted the larges; 
division of the industry, while curtain mills and cotton-bag 1jlJs 
ranked second and third, respectively. 


Tas_e 2.—Distribution of |Mills and Employees Included in \Survey of Miscellaneous 
Fabricated Textile Products, by Type of Product, September 1940 





Employees 





Product N — of 
Number Percent 





All products 








Bags—cotton. 
Bags—burlap and other fabric_. 
Bandages and surgical gauze 


Sheets and pillowcases Sew SS ARLE 
as pei antadacl chdlntccadedubamaaamagel 17 














' Includes bath mats, =" dishcloths, lunch cloths, napkins, scrubbing cloths, tablecloths, towels, 
and washcloths. 


As has been pointed out, a large proportion of the total output of 
the industry is produced in integrated establishments, i. e., in plants 
which both weave or finish the cloth and fabricate it into completed 
articles. The proportion of employees in integrated mills ranged 
from nearly 100 percent in the case of sheets, pillowcases, washcloths, 
tablecloths, and diapers, to less than 10 percent in the manufacture 
of curtains and bedspreads.® 

The manufacture of the items included within the scope of the 
study was carried on in plants differing widely in size. Some estab- 
lishments employed fewer than 20 workers, whereas two, which 
included workers in other than fabricating departments, employed 
2,500 or more. The largest group of wage earners was found in 
mills employing between 101 and 250 workers. 

Piants manufacturing miscellaneous fabricated textile products 
were located in communities varying in size from less than 2,500 
inhabitants to a million or more. More than half of the southern 
establishments were situated in metropolitan areas of less than 10,000 
inhabitants; in contrast, fully three-fourths of the northern mills 
were in districts of a half million or over. Of the 125 mills included 
in the study, 32, employing 42.4 percent of the workers scheduled, 
were in areas with less than 25,000 inhabitants; 8, with 11.1 percent, 
were in districts of between 25,000 and under 100,000; 16, with 

* The proportions of employees in integrated establishments were as follows: Sheets and pillowcases, 
98.7 percent; bath mats, diapers, dishcloths, lunch cloths, napkins, scrubbing cloths, tablecloths, towels, 
and washcloths, 94.9 percent; blankets, 94.8 percent; bandages and surgical gauze, 52.6 percent; bags, |0-' 


percent; curtains, 7.9 percent; bedspreads, 6.9 percent. Employees of integrated mills constituted 45.4 
percent of the total number included in the study. 








Ol _— — — | | rn 
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11.0 percent, were in communities of between 100,000 and 500,000; 
and 69, with 35.5 percent of the employees, were in metropolitan 
districts of one-half million or more. 


Composition of the Working Force 


Outstanding characteristics of the labor force were a predominance 
of women and a high proportion of semiskilled employees. The pro- 
portion of females in the total working force varied by type of product. 
For example, three-fifths (60.6 percent) of the employees in bag plants 
as compared with nine-tenths (89.5 percent) of the curtain workers 
were women. In the industry as a whole, almost three-fourths of the 
workers were females. 

The proportion of semiskilled workers, although large in every 
instance, varied sharply among the different product groups. Such 
employees constituted 83.5 percent of the bedspread workers, 82.4 
percent of the workers in curtain mills, 78.1 percent in sheet and 
pillowcase plants, 49.5 percent in bag plants, and 65.9 percent of the 
workers in mills turning out other products. Except in bag plants, 
in which 12.6 percent were skilled employees, less than 5 percent of 
the workers in any division were in skilled occupations. 

Less than 2 percent of the workers in the industry were Negroes, 
and almost all of these were employees of southern mills. Negroes 
were found principally in such unskilled occupations as janitors, 
truckers, and laborers. 

Only 10.8 percent of the workers included in the study were em- 
ployees of union establishments. All of the 13 mills which reported 
effective agreements regulating the hours and earnings of substantial 
proportions of their employees were in Northern States. 

Slightly more than half of the workers in the industry were paid at 
straight hourly, weekly, or monthly rates. Many of the female 
workers, however (54.4 percent as against 16.8 percent among males), 
were paid on a piece basis. More than half of the employees in mills 
making bedspreads, sheets and pillowcases, and ‘other products’’ 
were on a piece-rate basis, but only about one-third of the bag-plant 
workers and one-fourth of the curtain-mill employees were paid by 
this method. Bonus systems applied to only 1.3 percent of the total. 


Average Hourly Earnings 
THE INDUSTRY AS A WHOLE 


The average hourly earnings of all employees in the miscellaneous 
fabricated textile products industry were 41.2 cents in September 1940 
(table 3). As might be expected, in view of the numerous product 
groups which comprise the industry, earnings of individual workers 
displayed considerable variation, ranging from less than 32.5 cents to 
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Tasie 3.—Percentage Distribution of Employees in the Miscellaneous Fabricated 7 »-,1;), 
Products Industry by Average Hourly Earnings, Type of Product, and Region, Se 
tember 1940 
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more than $1 per hour. Almost one-third (31.0 percent) of the wage 
earners, however, received wage payments averaging exactly 32.5 
cents, the legal minimum (at the time of the study) under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act.‘ Another sizable group of workers averaged 
39.6 to 37.5 cents. Altogether, 53.2 percent of the employees were 
paid at rates averaging less than 37.5 cents, and 82.6 percent at less 
than 50.0 cents an hour. 

As is apparent from table 3, the highest average earnings in the 
industry were received by employees of bag plants. These establish- 
ments, a number of which are unionized, paid wages averaging 48.3 
cents, Whereas bedspread mills, the lowest paying group, remunerated 
their employees at rates averaging only 34.2 cents. In general, the 
industry divisions paying the lowest wages are those with the largest 
proportions of woman workers. 


REGIONAL DIFFERENCES 


Northern workers in the miscellaneous fabricated textile products 
industry had average earnings of 45.2 cents an hour, as compared 
with 37.6 cents for southern employees. Moreover, the differences in 
earnings favoring the northern wage earners appeared in every product 
group. Northern bag employees received earnings averaging 51.9 
cents, whereas southern bag workers averaged only 40.2 cents. Wage 
earners in northern bedspread plants averaged 41.0 cents, but only 
33.6 cents in southern plants. 

Fewer than one-fourth (23.8 percent) of the northern as compared 
with more than one-half (56.2 percent) of the southern employees had 
average earnings of less than 35.0 cents. On the other hand, a con- 
siderable number (13.2 percent) of the northern wage earners received 
wages averaging 60.0 cents or over; in contrast, only 2.1 percent of 
the southern workers had average hourly earnings as high as these. 


SEX AND SKILL DIFFERENCES 


Inspection of table 4 reveals clear-cut variations in the average 
earnings of male and female workers, as well as sharp distinctions 
among workers in the various skill classes. Male workers received 
8.0 cents an hour more than the 39.0-cent average attained by female 
wage earners. The average hourly earnings of skilled employees were 
63.3 cents, contrasting with earnings of 40.4 cents for semiskilled and 
37.7 cents for unskilled workers. It will be observed that sex and skill 
differences are maintained throughout each of the product groups. 





‘ Effective July 1, 1941, the minimum wage for this industry was raised to 37.5 cents per hour by order of 
the Administrator of the Wage and Hour Division. As is apparent from the distributions presented in 
table 3, this order affected the earnings of a substantial proportion of the workers. 
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Tasie 4.—Average Hourly Earnings and Number of Employees in the Miscellanes,, 
Fabricated Textile Products Industry, September 1940, by Region, Type of Produc; 
Skill, and Sex ) 
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1 Number of employees not sufficient to justify computation of an average. 
2 Includes 1 southern mill 


OCCUPATIONAL DIFFERENCES 


The highest average hourly earnings in the miscellaneous fabricated 
textile products industry were paid to a small, but highly skilled, 
group of engravers. The earnings of these workers (80.9 cents) were 
33.1 cents more than the average of 47.8 cents earned by machine 
fixers (table 5). Chenille operators, who constituted the larges' 
semiskilled occupation for males, had the lowest earnings in this skill 
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classification—33.2 cents; highest paid among the semiskilled males 
were the assistant foremen, who averaged 59.1 cents. The earnings 
in specific unskilled male occupations ranged from 33.0 cents, the 
average for design stampers, to 39.8 cents, which was earned on the 
average by shipping and receiving laborers. 


TaBLe 5.—Average Hourly Earnings, Weekly Hours, and Weekly Earnings of Employees 
in Miscellaneous Fabricated Textile Products Industry, September 1940, by Sex, Skill, 
and Occupation 
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TABLE 5.—Average Houriy Earnings, Weekly Hours, and Weekly Earnings of Emp).yc0s 
in Miscellaneous Fabricated Textile Products Industry, September 1940, by Sex, s{\), 
and Occupation—Continued 
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There were too few females in any skilled occupation to permit the 
presentation of separate averages. The hourly earnings of the large 
group of semiskilled females varied from a low of 33.3 cents, paid to 
chenille operators, to 47.9, cents, the average earnings of inspectors. 
Power .sewing-machine operators, who comprised more than one- 
fourth of all employees scheduled, had average hourly earnings of 
42.6 cents. The lowest earnings among the unskilled females (26.8 
cents) were paid to learners. Machine turners received the highest 
earnings in the group (46.0 cents). 


Average Weekly Hours and Weekly Earnings 


Employees of miscellaneous fabricated textile products mills worked 
an average of 38:7 hours in September 1940 (table 6). Although the 
hours actually worked in 1 week by individual wage earners varied 
from less than 8 to more than 56, more than three-fourths (75.5 
percent) of the employees had a workweek of between 32 and 44 hours 


Tasie 6.—Percentage Distribution of Employees in Miscellaneous Fabricated Textile 


Products Industry by Actual Hours Worked in 1 Week ard by Region, September 191) 
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Northern employees worked more hours than those in southern 
mills (39.4 as against 38.1). Employees working exactly 40 hours 
constituted a substantial proportion of the total. 

Weekly pay envelopes of employees in the industry contained an 
average Of $15.93 (table 7). The earnings of individual employees, 
reflecting the wide dispersion in hourly earnings, ranged from less than 
$4 to $36 a week. A majority of the workers, however, received 
weekly earnings of less than $16, and nearly three-fourths (74.6 
percent) earned less than $18 a week. 


Taste 7.—Percentage Distribution of Employees in Miscellaneous Fabricated Textile 
Products Industry, by Average Weekly Earnings and by Region, September 1940 
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Average weekly earnings of northern employees were $17.79 as 
compared with the average weekly wage of $14.35 received by workers 
in southern mills. Workers in bag mills received the highest weekly 
earnings ($18.94) while the lowest weekly compensation ($13.38) 
went to employees of bedspread plants. 


WPPPPPODS 


COLLECTION OF WAGE CLAIMS BY CALIFORNIA 
STATE LABOR OFFICE, 1940 


IN THE fiscal year ended June 30, 1940, claims on account of non- 
payment of wages, filed with the California Division of Labor Statis- 
tics and Law Enforcement, totaled 23,387 as compared with 23,465 
in 1939 and 37,230 in 1931.' In 1940, the number of claims settled by 
recovery was 14,140, the records for 1939 and 1931, respectively, being 
13,589 and 19,554. Unpaid wages recovered totaled $519,623 in 1940, 
$511,820 in 1939, and $1,157,413 in 1931. 


' California. Department of Industrial Relations. Division of Labor Statistics and Law Enforcement 
Labor in California: Biennial statistical report to the Legislature, 1939-1940. San Francisco, 1941. 
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Tas_x 1.—Collection of Unpaid Wages by California Labor Office, 1931-40 
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As of June 30, 1940, the amount of the total wages recovered by the 
California Division of Labor Statistics and Law Enforcement since 
the first wage-collection law of the State was enacted in 1911, was 
$14,604,000. The number of workers sharing in these recovered 
wages was over 313,000. 

Of the 46,852 wage claimants in the biennium ending June 30, 1940. 
4,350 were laborers, 3,972 farm workers, 3,213 carpenters, 2,30) 
domestic workers, and 2,043 painters. 


TaBLe 2.—Occupations of Wage Claimants in California, 1939 and 1940 





| Number 
Occupation | of claims 


} 
Occupation Number | 
| 


of claims || 





All occupations 46, 852 || Hotel help, not elsewhere classified 

mammmmes || JONitor OF janitress..................... 
Actor or actress Kitchen help, not elsewhere classified - - 
Artisan, not elsewhere classified onl 


Laundry worker 


Beauty operator 
Bookkeeper 
Bricklayer 


Messenger 

em lhl ae ila age Sea ite 
Millwright 

Mi | 


Oil worker _. 
Painter - 
, Paperhanger 
Domestic Plasterer 
Draftsman 
Dressmaker | 
a eet help, not elsewhere classified_- 
Electrician 223 || Salesperson 

Service-station attendant__...__.___- 4 
Entertainer i 


Factory worker Stenographer......__.____-- Cao ae . 
Farm laborer Tailor or tailoress 


Fruit packer 
Fruit picker Thestriesi help, not elsewhere classified_- 
Garage laborer ; Waiter or waitress 














During the fiscal year 1940 the Division of Labor Statistics and 
Law Enforcement filed 446 civil suits to recover unpaid wages, 4s 
compared to 296 in the previous 12 months. The amounts involved 
in 1940 and 1939 were, respectively, $164,501 and $119,043. 

Statistics of civil suits by years, 1931 to 1940, are given in table 3. 
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Taste 3.—Wage-Claim Civil Suits Handled by California Labor Office, 1931-40 


SS 





Civil suits 


Criminal 
.--¥ 
| Number | Numberof! Amount ous 

filed | claimants | involved | Started 





Year ended June 30— 





411 | 


2 
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$437, 828 1, 629 
237, 921 1, 524 
278, 717 1,375 
216, 715 1, 194 
147, 832 897 
135, 585 941 
107, 905 944 
144, 274 917 
119, 043 , 067 
164, 501 , 315 
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496 | 
414 
248 | 
236 | 
292 | 
296 
446 
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WAGES AND HOURS IN BRITISH COLUMBIA, 1940 


IN 1940 the average weekly wage for adult male industrial employees 
in British Columbia was $28.11, which represented an increase of 
$1.31, as compared with the weekly wage reported for 1939 and was 
the highest recorded since 1930.) 

The average wage of adult males in the week of greatest employ- 
ment ordinarily means a full week’s wage. In 1940 these weekly 
wages ranged from $17.70 in the cigar and tobacco industry to $34.34 
in printing and publishing and $43.44 in jewelry manufacturing. 

Many industries were employing substantial numbers of men in 
1940 at less than $19 per week, food products reporting 31.69 percent 
of 11,358 adult males in that wage group; the metal trades, 21.65 
percent of 5,312 men; and the lumber industries, 3.33 percent of 
29,083 men. Only 1.36 percent of the 7,807 men engaged in metal 
mining, however, were reported as receiving such low wages. 

The average weekly working hours for industrial employees of vari- 
ous ages (male and female), in 1940, were 46.91, as compared with 
47.80 in the preceding year and 48.25 in 1929.’ 

Of the 103,636 employees reported by employers, 88.93 percent worked 
48 hours or less per week in 1940, 5.13 percent between 48 and 54 
hours per week, and 5.94 percent over 54 hours per week. In 5 
industries—coast shipping, food-products manufacture, metal mining, 
oil refining, and smelting—the average weekly hours in 1929 were 
over 51, reaching almost 54 in metal mining. In 1940, in only 3 
industries were the average weekly hours 50 or more—metal mining, 
for which 50.20 hours were reported, coast shipping, and logging rail- 
ways, for which the average weekly hours were, respectively, 50.38 
and 52.65. 





' British Columbia. Department of Labor. Annual Report, Year Ended December 31, 1940. Victoria, 
1941. 


’ Figures for 1929 are from British Columbia, Department of Labor. Annual Report for Year Ended 
December 31, 1932. Victoria, 1933. 
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The table following gives average weekly wages of adult males fo, 
the week of greatest employment, and average weekly hours of \or;, 
for all industrial employees specified (male and female), by indus: ries 
in British Columbia, for 1929, 1939, and 1940. 


Average Weekly Wages and Hours of Work in British Columbia, 1929, 1939, and | 



























Average full week’s Average weekly 
wage (adult males of male and fem 
Industry group only) ployees of variou 
19292 | 1939 1940 | 19292 | 1939 194 
ac nl $27.70 | $27.98 | $28.23 | 46.77!) 45.41 440: 
Builders’ materials... __- 28.04 | 23.23 | 24.15 | 46.96 45.07 45 
I on nw ewecencccececncecattten 26.58 | 19.75 | 17.70} 44.40} 40.40 41.5 
Coal mining. ..........- oak axe 30.18 | 29.39 | 28.04) 48.03 47.92 18 
ed adudtieecereeen 32.84 | 29.35) 30.34) 51.05} 49.42 0). 38 
Contracting 30. 57 26. 12 27. 52 45. 16 43. 82 44 ( 
Bupleaives « and chemicals__ . 24.61 | 25.75 | 31.67 | 46.04 42.57 45.8 
NS nti cnonzaadedi 26.56 | 23.23 | 23.50] 51.01 7. 59 { 
Garment making...............__. Bit Ji DAG 28.68 | 24.25 | 25.22 | 44.87 | 43.69 43. 38 
... === 26.74 | 22.53; 23.50) 45.53) 44.12 44, 76 
Jewelry manufacturing.........______. 36. 61 39.23 | 43.44) 44.24) 40.75 43, 87 
Laundries, cleaning and dyeing... ___-_. 23.16 | 23.19 | 24.00] 46.62) 44.66 44.35 
Leather and fur- ee manufacturing. _-_- 29.03 | 21.19 | 21.72 | 46.70| 44.27 44.93 
won tame a Sree ae ‘avikcaae 27.14 8S ate aE 
saul Boney doce ts seo ete a ka! RANTS EE Sr 47. 31 48. 47 {8.97 
Tenens Tailways__ SI PE, SR PIES EN lpia, mage. 48. 61 50. 36 52. 65 
oO RS ess eee eee Sa ey See 47.63 | 45.80 45.17 
hl IT LAL LITERS (RN. pes, 49.14 | 48.71 49.17 
CNT Fe ike Tee Free TS. ees 49.12 | 47.98 | 48.17 
EIR, BT, lie see: joenenr es 47.86 | 47.57 47. 35 
pS STS PTI IG PRESET eee 35. 24 30.86 | 31.77 53. 96 50. 19 50. 2 
SE A RA aR a ge aS 29.50 | 25.38 | 26.18 | 45.87! 44.93 45.1 
Oil retining............- bth 6044 >~ 62) 30. 50 28. 97 29.17 51. 61 47. 69 48.17 
Paint manufacturin ‘ Se Tao 25.58 | 22.69 | 23.15 | 45.00/ 44.10 A3. 95 
Printing and publishing. ....................._.. 40.81 | 34.34) 34.34) 45.44) 42.64 42. 24 
Pulp and paper aapeeeaeiaring Witte: secidesel 27.87 | 26.54) 29.84) 48.35) 47.96 47. 78 
Pal a paper mana "ON 4 CCL ee REE OS OPE Ere 30. 25 28. 55 31. 74 44.15 44. 08 43. 68 
EIR AIRE, A RANE ae 33. 09 25. 57 32. 75 52. 72 47.89 49. 28 
Street railways, gas, water, power, etc. 30.70 | 28.63) 28.57 | 4461 | 45.11 45. 4 
Wood manufacturing (not e where specified) 25.49 | 23.22 | 24.88 | 47.03 | 46.39 47.27 


































1 In the article on wages and hours in British Columbia in the November 1939 Monthly Labor Review 
the table heading erroneously gave the average weekly hours as for adult males only. The figures on hours 
were for employees (male and female) of various ages. 

2 1929 figures are from = Columbia, Department of Labor, Annual Report for the Year Ended De- 
cember 31, 1932, Victoria, 1933 


PPOOOOOS 


EARNINGS IN CANADIAN MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES, 1938 


AVERAGE annual earnings of males in 40 leading manufacturing 
industries in Canada in 1938 were $1,068, ranging from $692 in fish 
curing and packing to $1,516 in petroleum products. Weekly hours 
of labor of these male wage earners in the same group of manufac- 
turing industries averaged 47.3, as shown in table 1.’ 


1 Canada. Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The Manufacturing Industries of Canada, 1938. Summary) 
report. Ottawa, 1941. 
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Tani 1.—Average Earnings and Hours of Male Wage Earners in 40 Leading Manu- 
facturing Industries in Canada, 1938 





Average earnings 





Industry ! —_—- 
Annual | Weekly | Hourly 


|| manufacturing industries $1,085 | $21.49] $0. 454 
40 leading industries 
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™s 
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| 
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nill 807 
Pulp and pa : Re ee 25. 07 


Railway rollin 1, 310 27.31 
Bread and other bakery products 


Automobiles 

Primary iron and steel 

Nonferrous metal smelting and refining 

Flectrical apparatus and supplies 

Cotton yarn and cloth 

Butter and cheese 

Castings and forgings 

Machinery 

Printing and publishing 

Boots and shoes, leather 

Slaughtering and meat packing 

Furniture 

Rubber goods (including peeeeny. 

Printing and bookbinding_______- 

Hosiery and knit goods_ 

Planing mills, sash and door factories__........____._..________- 
Clothing, men’s factory sommes ements 

Automobile supplies. ._......___- 

Sheet-metal products 

Agricultural implements 

Silk and artificial silk ‘ ; 
Clothing, women’s factory_............_-- a ee . 
Hardware and tools 

Biscuits, confectionery, cocoa, etc 

Heating and cooking apparatus._.............______.-______-- ; 
Fruit and sess cutout ne. 

Breweries __ ies 

Petroleum 
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Fish curing and packing 
Brass and copper products 


Wire and wire 

Aerated and mineral waters____-__- 

NR ne in cncseouse 
ee cn cécbikcowses ; 
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Average, 40 industries we 2 
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' Industries ranked according to number of male wage earners employed. 
? Figures not available. 


The average earnings of females in the 40 leading manufacturing 
industries for the year under review were $592 and the average weekly 
hours 44.7, as shown in table 2. The highest earnings—$784—were 
reported for the fur-goods industry, and the lowest—$284—for fish 
curing and packing. 

In table 3 the relation is shown between salaries and wages in the 
manufacturing industries and the total net value of production, 1929 
to 1938. In 1933 the percentage of wages in value added was 
32.3, but by 1938 the percentage had risen to 34.9, the highest 
recorded for the decade covered. 


415946—41——-14 
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TABLE 2.—Average Earnings and Hours of Female Wage Earners in 40 Leading Vian. 
facturing Industries in Canada, 1938 





Industry 





All manufacturing industries 
40 leading industries 


Clothing, women’ s factory poe 
Clothing, men’s factory (including furnishings) shy 
Hosiery and knit goods_.__. 
Cotton yarn and cloth 
Boots and shoes, leather... _. 
Biscuits, confectionery, cocoa, etc.._____- 
Fruit and vegetable preparations...__.____- 
Tobacco, cigars, and cigarettes _- 
Electrical apparatus and supplies. __. 
Rubber goods aeons © footwear) ___ 
Silk and artificial silk 
Bread and other bakery products 
Printing and bookbinding. -__.- 
= ae and bags, paper 
oolen cloth 
lists and caps. 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations : 
Printing and publishing - 


Clothing contractors, men’s and women’s. 
Fur goods 

Corsets. 

Miscellaneous paper products. 
Slaughtering and meat packing 

Tobacco processing and packing 

Fish curing and packing _- 

Gloves and mittens, leather__. 
Sheet-metal products ‘ 

Miscellaneous cheimeal products. . 
Miscellaneous leather goods. ; 
Automobile supplies......__. 

Hardware and tools _-___- —-— 
Cotton goods, not elsewhere specified . 
Jewelry and silverware. 4 
Lithographing 

Coffee, tea, and spices 

Butter and cheese 

Foods, miscellaneous... _._- 

Pulp and paper. . ee 
Bags, cotton and jute- le es ie ds 


Average, 40 industries __ 


Earnings 


Weekly Hourly 


| Annual 





$12.10 | 





608 | 
599 | 
586 

619 

509 

559 

469 | 
580 

709 | 
638 

576 | 
625 | 
651 
613 
596 
676 
657 
634 
559 
506 














! Figures not available. 


Taswe 3.—Salaries and Wages Paid, as Percent of Total Net Values 


Production, 1929-38 


of Manufacturing 





Value added by 
processes of 
manufacture ! 


Salaries as 
percent of 
value added 


Wages as 
percent of 
value added 





$1, 755, 386, 937 
1, 522, 737, 125 
1, 252, 017, 248 
955, 960, 724 
919, 671, 181 

1, 087, 301, 742 

1, 153, 485, 104 

1, 289, 592, 672 

1, 508, 924, 867 

1, 428, 286, 77 
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34.9 | 





Total salaries 
and wages a 
percent ¢ 
value added 





1 Equivalent to “‘net value of products.” 
Britis 


In accordance with a resolution passed by the Conferen 
Commonwealth Statisticians, 1935, the net value of production is now computed by subtr 


the cost of fuel and electricity as well as the cost of materials from the gross value of the products. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY ALLOWANCES FOR FRENCH 
WAGE EARNERS 


WAGES in France were stabilized at the level in effect on September 
|, 1939, by decrees of November 10, 1939,’ and May 31, 1940. Only 
in exceptional cases have wages thus stabilized been modified since 
that time by decision of the Secretary of State for Labor under the 
procedure provided for in the decrees. In view of the great increase 
in the cost of living, supplementary wage allowances were provided 
for workers in industrial and commercial enterprises and for civil 
servants by a decree dated May 23, 1941.? 

According to a statement accompanying the decree and addressed 
to the Marshall of France by the interested ministers and secretaries 
of State, the measures taken by the Government prior to the present 
law, which increased family allowances and established a minimum 
wage, increased the resources of workers with families and helped 
them to meet the difficulties of existence, but the rising cost of living 
has rendered it necessary to provide assistance for the majority of 
the workers. It was also stated that, although the increases provided 
by the law are not considered a satisfactory solution of the problem 
of insufficient wages, they should increase the buying power of these 
workers and thus stimulate production. 

The law covers workers in industrial and commercial enterprises, 
the liberal professions, ministerial bureaus, professional syndicates, 
and societies and associations of all kinds, whose salaries or wages do 
not exceed the limit fixed for inclusion in the social-insurance system. 
It also includes the personnel of the public administrations and 
services, both State and local, but does not include artisans nor those 
groups enumerated in the law of October 30, 1935, relative to the 
application to agricultural occupations of the legislation on family 
allowances. 

The supplementary wage allowances were made retroactive to 
June 1, 1941, and were based on the wages in effect on September 1, 
1939, or readjusted since that time. They are payable by the em- 
ployer. The allowances are considered as wages but at the same 
time the receipt of the allowance may not have the effect through the 


increase in wages of removing an employee from the social-insurance 
system. 





‘See Monthly Labor Review, March 1940 (p. 606). 
' Data are from report from H. Freeman Mathews, First Secretary of United [States Embassy, Vichy, 
France; and Journal Officiel, June 12, 1941. 
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The supplementary allowance is fixed according to localii, 
follows: 


Francs 
Hour 


Month 


Paris, Department of Seine, and region of Paris 200 
Cities of over 100,000 population, and industrial environs_______ 1. 00 175 
Cities of over 20,000 population, and industria] environs________  . 90 156 
Cities of over 5,000 population, and industrial environs__.._____ . 75 130 
Other localities . 50 BF 


ell 


These supplementary allowances are reduced by one-half for workers 
under 17 years of age and by one-quarter for those under 20 years of 
age. The application of this regulation may not have the effect of 
increasing the remuneration of young workers more than 20 percent. 


POPPOO. 


WAGES IN THE LUMBER INDUSTRY IN EAST 
PRUSSIA, GERMANY 


THE Labor Trustee of East Prussia on October 22, 1940, fixed wage 
rates in the lumber and related industries in East Prussia.’ These 
rates ranged, according to locality, skill, and age, from 21 pfennigs 
per hour for unskilled workers under 16 years of age to 82 pfennigs 
for special workers over 22 years of age, in first-class cities. 

The legal deductions from wages (principally as various taxes and 
social-insurance contributions) amount, on an average, to 13 percent 
of wages. Other deductions, such as dues to the Labor Front and 
its various branches, contributions to the so-called ‘winter help,” 
donations to provide gift packages for the soldiers on the fighting 
front, etc., to reduce the worker’s income still further by a substan- 
tial percentage. 


Daily Wage rates in Lumber Industry in East Prussia, Germany, Effective October 194() 





Rate (in pfennigs *) Rate (in pfennizs * 
hour in— per hour in 





Locali- _ | Locali- 

Skill and age group ties Skill and age group 4 

: wit 

popula-} | popula- local: 

tion of | ities 
over 

10,000 | 





Special workers, aged— ay workers, aged— 


GBs 


Under 20 years 
Skilled workers, aged— Under 16 years 


Unskilled workers, aged— 





223 KSs3 
SB 88S SER 




















| 

} 

| 

* Average exchange rate (nominal only) of Reichsmark (100 pfennigs) in October 1940=40 cents. 
! Germany, Reichsarbeitsministerium, Reichsarbeitsblatt (Berlin), December 20, 1940 (Part IV, p 
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WAGES IN SWITZERLAND IN 1940 


AVERAGE daily and hourly earnings in Switzerland were higher in 
1940 than in 1939. This increase was in general more marked for 
hourly than for daily earnings. The annual report’! of wages in 
certain industries published by the Federal Bureau of Industry, Arts 
and Trades, and Labor is based on data obtained from workers in- 
jured in industrial accidents as to the actual wages and supplementary 
allowances received by them at the time of the accident. The reports 
for 1940 covered 63,424 workers, of whom 51,310 reported hourly 
earnings and 12,114 daily earnings. The increases in hourly earnings 
in 1940 as compared with 1939 were 11.8 percent for young persons 
aged 18 and over, 3.4 percent for foremen, master workmen, and 
unskilled workers, 2.3 percent for skilled and semiskilled workers, 
and 2.7 percent for women. Daily earnings of young persons had 
increased 8.1 percent; foremen and master workmen, 2.3 percent; 
skilled and semiskilled workers, 3.4 percent; unskilled workers, 0.8 
percent; and women 2.1 percent. These average earnings are in- 
fluenced by the fact that there was a considerable change during the 
year in the composition of the personnel in the different industries as 
regards age and occupational qualifications, resulting from the calling 
up of men for military service as well as from measures taken to adapt 
industry to a new production. As compared with 1913, average 
daily wages of men had increased by 104 to 118 percent; for women 
the increase was 97 percent, and for young persons, 54 percent. The 
increase is somewhat more pronounced for hourly earnings by reason 
of the reduction in working hours since 1913. Hourly earnings for 
men had increased by 118 to 131 percent, for women 149 percent, 
and for young persons 71 percent. 

The purchasing power of wages based on the cost-of-living index 
was lower in 1940 than in 1939. The increase in average earnings, 
except in the case of young persons, ranged from 0.8 to 3.4 percent, 
but the cost-of-living index rose from 138.0 to 150.8, or an increase 
of 9.3 percent. The average daily real wages of adult workers were 
reduced by 5.4 to 7.7 percent and the average hourly wages by 5.4 
to 6.3 percent. Among young persons there was a reduction of 1.1 
percent in the purchasing power of the average daily wage and an 
increase in real hourly wages of 2.3 percent. Based on 1913, the 
index of daily real wages had increased between 31 and 44 percent for 
the different classes of workers, with the exception of young workers, 
while for hourly wages the increase ranged from 45 to 65 percent. 
The largest wage increases in 1940 were in the four principal cities— 
Zurich, Berne, Basel, and Geneva. 

The following table shows the average daily and hourly earnings 
reported for the different classes of workers in the various industries 
in 1940, 


' Switzerland, Département Fédéral de L’Economie Publique, La Vie Fconomique (Berne, May 1941). 
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Average Daily and Hourly Earnings of Workers in Specified Industries in Swit zerlang 
in 1940 


[A verage exchange rate of franc in 1940=22.7 cents] 





a 
Average daily earnings (in Average hourly earnine« 
francs) of— francs) of— es 





Industry Skilled Skilled 
and semi-| Unskilled and semi-| Unskilled| 
skilled | workers skilled | workers 
workers workers 











Average, all occupations........ = 12. 62 




















Metals and machines j 11. 73 
Building : 13. 32 
Wood 
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NEW DWELLING UNITS IN NONFARM AREAS, 
FIRST HALF OF 1941 


Summary 


CONSTRUCTION was started on approximately 319,000 new 
dwelling units in nonfarm areas during the first half of 1941—the 
largest half-year total since 1929—according to estimates prepared by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. This was an increase of 31 percent 
over the corresponding period of 1940 and resulted from a 20-percent 
rise in privately financed dwellings and a 151-percent gain in publicly 
financed projects. Primarily responsible for this upward movement 
was the increase of 38 percent in 1-family houses, while 2-family and 
apartment units gained 10 and 5 percent, respectively. 

Publicly financed projects for which contracts were awarded during 
the current period will accommodate 53,671 families, approximately 
17 percent of the nonfarm total. This includes 39,982 dwelling units 
in projects designated as being for defense purposes, bringing the total 
number of defense units under construction contract or completed 
to 73,767. The remaining 13,689 publicly financed units during the 
first half of 1941 were in nondefense United States Housing Authority 
projects. 

The permit valuation of the nonfarm dwelling units on which con- 
struction was started during the first half of 1941 is estimated at 
approximately $1,112,000,000, an increase of 34 percent over the same 
period of 1940. Privately financed dwellings accounted for $943,- 
000,000 of the total, publicly financed defense projects for $125,000,- 
000, and nondefense USHA projects for $44,000,000. 


Scope of Report 


The “nonfarm area” of the United States consists of all urban and 
rural nonfarm places. The term “urban’’ applies to all incorporated 
places of 2,500 population or over, and also to a small group of towns 
especially classified as urban. Incorporated places smaller than 2,500 
population, as well as unincorporated areas excluding farms, are 
described as “rural nonfarm.” The classifications used here and also 
the groupings by size of city are based upon the 1940 census. 


1031 
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The estimates of new dwelling units presented are derived frozy , 
large sample of building-permit reports. Since building permits ,,, 
usually issued when construction work is about to start, these esjj. 
mates represent the future dwelling-unit capacity of buildings 
which construction was started in the period specified. 

Building-permit data have been collected by the Bureau of Labo; 
Statistics since 1920. At first only the larger cities submitted reports 
The coverage of this sample has been steadily extended, however. 
until it now includes more than 2,300 cities of 1,000 population oy 
over. In addition to this sample of cities a small number of counties 
has, since 1939, been submitting reports of building permits issued jp 
their unincorporated areas. An attempt is being made to add to the 
reporting sample some incorporated places as small as 500 population 
and also a larger number of counties. 


New Dwellings, First Half of 1941 


Buildings in nonfarm areas on which construction was started during 
the first half of 1941 were designed to accommodate approximately 
319,000 families. This total for the half-year period represents more 
new dwelling units than were provided during each of the calendar 
years 1930 to 1937. As compared with the corresponding period of 
1940, the current total shows an increase of 31 percent. Even if the 
remainder of 1941 shows a much smaller percentage gain over the 
second half of 1940, the 1941 year total will probably exceed the 
1940 total by more than 100,000 units. 

Gains in the current period were not evenly distributed by type o! 
unit. One-family dwellings, with 72,000 more new units, increased 
38 percent over the number during the same period of 1940. Smaller 
increases of 10 and 5 percent were shown by 2-family and multifamil; 
units, respectively. Approximately 82 percent of the first half of 
1941 nonfarm total were 1-family units, 6 percent were 2-family, 
and 12 percent were multifamily units. 

The smallest-sized cities and the rural nonfarm area made tly 
largest percentage gains during the first half of 1941 as compared wit! 
the same period last year. Cities of all size groups showed gains, tli 
smallest, 18 percent, being in cities of over 500,000 population. 

Approximately 33 percent of the current total of new nonfarm 
dwelling units were in cities of over 100,000 population, 38 percent in 
smaller urban places, and 29 percent in rural nonfarm areas. Coum- 
bination-type units, however, showed a heavier concentration in the 
larger cities. During the current period, 47 percent of the 2-famuly 
units and 73 percent of the apartments were in cities of over 100,()0l) 
population. The number of new dwelling units during the first lial! 
year of 1941 and of 1940 are presented, by type of dwelling, in table |. 
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|.—New Dwelling Units in Nonfarm Areas, First 6 Months of 1940 and 1941, by 
Population Group and Type of Dwelling 





population group (1940 census) 


All types 


1-family 


2-family | 


Multifamily ? 





First half of— 


First half of— 


First half 
of— 


First half 
of— 


1940 





1941 





4]] nonfarm areas 242, 749 


Lia 17, 874 
Percent of change, 1940 to 1941. 


+10.1 


15, 246 
4, 219 
4, 202 








Urban (cities) 
500,000 population and over. _-.--- 
100, 000 to 500,000 population 
50,000 to 100, 600 population 
25,000 to 50, 600 population 
10, 000 to 25,000 population _- 
5,000 to 10, 000 population 
2 500 to 5, 000 population 
Rural nonfarm areas 





























| Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
1 Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


Except for the Mountain States, where the level remained approxi- 
mately the same, the smallest rate of increase over last year, 7 percent, 
was shown in the West South Central States. The New England 
States, with a total for the first half of 1941 nearly double the com- 
parable figure for 1940, had the largest percentage gain. Most im- 
portant half-year gains in terms of number of units were in the South 
Atlantic, East North Central, and Pacific States. These sections also 
led in total number of new dwelling units provided. 

There was a strong seasonal rise from 129,000 new units in the first 
quarter of 1941 to 190,000 in the second quarter. As might be ex- 
pected because of climatic conditions, the seasonal increases in the 
New England, Middle Atlantic, East North Central, and West North 


TasLe 2.—New Dwelling Units in Nonfarm Areas, Second Quarter of 1940 and First 
and Second Quarters of 1941, by Geographic Division and Type of Dwelling 





All types 1-family 2-family ! Multifamily 2 





Sec- 

ond 

quar- 
ter 

1941 


Sec- 
ond 
quar- 
ter 
1940 


Geographie division First 
quar- 
ter 
1941 


First 
_| quar- 
ter 
1941 


First | * 

| ond 
quar- quar- 
ter 
1940 


ter 
1941 


All divisions 


New England__. 

Middle Atlantic. __- 
East North Central_ 
— North Cen- 


South Atlantic__.._. 28, 045 
East South Central 6, 
West South Central. 11, 801 
Mountain __ 4, 048 
26, 975 





103, 490 


5, 363 
10, 156 
772) 17, 747 


8, 075 


436 
1, 052 
1, 155 


452 
1, 789 
837 
915 
125 
1,314 


21, 629 


2, 403 
5, 583 
2, 305 


947 
5, 312 
164 
385 
401 
4, 129 


17, 307 


988 
7,010 
1, 057 


17, 760 
452 

7, 592 
805 


468 


6, 787 
18, 218 
19, 959 


5, 710 














629 
3, 703 
136 
515 


286 
2, 983 


270 



































‘ Includes 1- and 2-famil ine 
* Includes multifamily dwellings 
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Central States were sharper than in other areas. Estimates for eact 
geographic division for the first and second quarters of 1941 and ¢}, 
second quarter of 1940 are shown in table 2 by type of unit. 


New Housing, by Source of Funds 


Projects financed with public funds during the first half of 1941 wer, 
designed for 53,671 families, 17 percent of the nonfarm total. This 
was 2% times the number of publicly financed units during the com. 
parable period of 1940 and slightly exceeded the 52,117 total for the 
second half of last year. During the first half of 1940 all of the publicly 
financed units were in regular USHA projects; during the last half 
defense projects helped to swell the public total. 

The various Federal agencies engaged in defense housing « construc- 
tion awarded contracts during the first half of 1941 for projects to ac- 
commodate 39,982 families. The total of new, publicly financed 
defense units in continental United States at the end of June 194} 
stood at 63,767.!_ This did not include 1,573 units in completed Bos- 
ton and Baltimore projects built under the original United States 
Housing Authority program but recently purchased from the loca! 
authorities and converted to defense purposes. Additional defense 
housing is being provided in trailers, dormitories, and portable units, 
none of which are included in totals given here. 

Most active among the agencies concerned with defense housing dur- 
ing the first half of 1941 was the Public Buildings Administration, which 
initiated projects for 16,152 families. The USHA, with projects for 
13,069 families, had charge of the next largest number of defense units 
during this period. These two agencies are subordinate to the Federal 
Works Administrator, from whose authority, under the Lanham Act, 
they derived most of their funds for defense housing. However, the 
office of the Federal Works Administrator itself took direct charge of 
projects planned to contain 6,167 units. The remaining defense 
units were scattered among other agencies, the Defense Homes Corpo- 
ration with 2,763 units under contract being the most significant. 

The magnitude of this defense program should not obscure the fact 
that slum clearance and publicly financed housing for low-income 
families has continued, although on a smaller scale. USHA projects 
of this type which were started during the first half of 1941 provided 
for 13,689 families. 

The comparisons by population groups for publicly financed units 
show markedly the effect of housing developments around defense 
projects located in the less densely populated areas. Publicly financed 
units in cities of over 100,000 population had a 13-percent increase 
during the first half of 1941 as compared with the same period last 


1 Differences in timing of a few projects cause small discrepancies between this total and those quoted by 
other sources. 
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year ; smaller urban places an increase of 255 percent; and rural non- 
farm areas & jump from 0 to 17,029 units. The estimate for privately 
gnanced dwelling units ? shows an increase of 20 percent in the first 
half of 1941 as compared with the first half of 1940. No population 
group showed a gain smaller than 12 percent. For cities of over 
100,000 population this increase was 22 percent; for smaller urban 
places, 16 percent; and for rural nonfarm areas, 22 percent. Further 
details on the distribution by population group of privately and 
publicly financed units are shown in table 3. 


TasLE 3.—New Dwelling Units in Nonfarm Areas, First 6 Months of 1940 and 1941, by 
Population Group and Source of Funds 




















Total Private funds Public funds 

Area or population group (1940 census) First half of— First half of— First half of— 

1941 1940 1941 1940 1941 1940 
po ee ee 318, 545 242, 749 264, 874 221, 333 53, 671 21, 416 
Percent of change, 1940 to 1941___________- . 8 4 eee! i a -< | | ee 
EEE 227, 336 182, 009 190, 694 160, 593 36, 642 21, 416 
500,000 population and over_-_____- e+ 55, 587 46, 943 49, 997 42, 161 5, 590 4, 782 
100,000 to 500,000 pen... - 48, 952 39, 718 36, 220 28, 245 12, 732 11, 473 
50,000 to 100,000 population _- oe ds 22, 995 18, 711 18, 700 16, 648 4, 295 2, 063 
25,000 to 50,000 gepulation ee 27, 260 20, 845 21, 335 18, 937 5, 925 1, 908 
10,000 to 25,000 population. __________. 34, 260 26, 017 29, 556 25, 115 4, 704 902 
5,000 to 10,000 population ____________- 21, 565 17, 899 20, 006 17, 611 1, 559 288 
2,500 to 5,000 population. ____________- 16, 717 11, 876 14, 880 11, 876 1, 837 0 
I igecccescnntccccstnns 91, 209 60, 740 74, 180 60, 740 17, 029 0 























Although the East North Central and South Atlantic States made 
the greatest gains during the first half of 1941 as compared with the 
same period last year, the Pacific region retained its leadership in 
terms of total new privately financed units. The South Atlantic 
States, with 13,513 new publicly financed units during the current 
half-year period, led all areas in publicly financed housing. The Mid- 
dle Atlantic, Pacific, and New England States, with approximately 
8,000 new public units each, were next in importance. 

Privately financed units during the second quarter of 1941 showed 
a gain of 49 percent over the previous quarter and of 20 percent over 
the second quarter of 1940. Except for several minor decreases from 
the second quarter 1940 figure, all geographic divisions shared in 
these increases. Publicly financed units during the second quarter 
of 1941 increased 41 percent over the previous quarter and 185 per- 
cent over the same quarter of last year. Table 4 presents the esti- 
mates for each geographic division separately for privately and pub- 
licly financed units for the first and second quarters of 1941 and the 
second quarter of 1940. 


? Homes financed with mortgages insured by the Federal Housing Administration are included in the totals 
of privately financed units. 
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Tas_e 4.—New Dwelling Units in Nonfarm Areas, Second Quarter of 1940 and I is, and 
Second Quarters of 1941, by Geographic Division and Source of Funds 





es 


Total Private funds Public funds 





Geographic division Second | First Second First 
quarter, quarter, quarter, q r 
1941 | 1941 1940 1941 1941 


Second 


All divisions......___.| 189, 673 | 128,872 158, 205 | 


New England.....____| 10,997| 6,787| 6, 7, 041 
Middle Atlantic. - 30, 413 18, 218 23, 109 
East North Central. . 1 28, , 307 
West North Central... 12, . 10, 727 
South Atlantic | y 200 | 28,471 
East South Central___| , 738 ' 7, 876 
West South Central... ‘ 4 | 12, 621 
Mountain........_. ‘ a 5, 373 
WOR stsccsctedess -| 29, 870 



































—_—_—_ 


The permit valuation of the 319,000 new nonfarm dwelling units 
upon which construction was started during the first 6 months of 194) 
is estimated at approximately $1,112,000,000. This represents an 
increase of 34 percent over the $827,000,000 estimate for the same 
period last year. The current total includes $943,000,000 for pri- 
vately financed dwellings, $125,000,000 for publicly financed defense 
housing, and $44,000,000 for nondefense USHA projects. The dol- 
lar volume for publicly financed projects is computed from contract 
awards and is, therefore, approximately equivalent to a total of con- 
struction costs. Values given for privately financed units are in 
terms of permit valuations which generally understate costs. 

The highest aggregate permit valuation during the first half of 1941 
was shown in the East North Central States, where the total was 
$253,000,000. Other geographic divisions where permit valuations 
were more than $100,000,000 were the Pacific ($202,000,000), Middle 
Atlantic ($198,000,000), and South Atlantic ($191,000,000). Permit 
valuations of new nonfarm dwellings in each geographic division dur- 
ing the first half of 1941 are shown by type of financing in table 5. 


TaBe 5.—Permit Valuation of New Dwellings in Nonfarm Areas During First 6 Months 
of 1941, by Geographic Division and Source of Funds 





Estimated permit valuation 





Geographic division 


Total Private funds | Public funds 





_| $1, 112, 152, 000 $168, 712, 
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SUMMARY OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN 
PRINCIPAL CITIES, AUGUST 1941? 


\UGUST building permit valuations for all classes of construction 
sombined declined 16.0 percent from the July level. The decline in 
permit valuations for new residential construction amounted to only 
1.8 percent, while permit valuations for new nonresidential construc- 
tion were 42.1 percent under the July figure. Permit valuations of 
additions, alterations, and repairs to existing structures were 4.9 
percent less than in July. 

Building permit valuations were 5.7 percent lower than in the 
corresponding month in 1940. Although all types of construction 
combined showed a decline, permit valuations for new residential 
construction increased 24.9 percent from August 1940. New nonresi- 
dential construction, however, declined 45.7 percent from August 
1940 when large numbers of contracts were awarded for additional 
facilities necessary for the national-defense program. Additions, 
alterations, and repairs to existing structures were 4.9 percent under 
the August 1940 level. 


Comparison of August 1941 with July 1941 and August 1940 


A summary of building construction in 2,137 identical cities in 
August 1941, with percentage changes from July 1941 and August 
1940 is given in table 1. 


Taste 1.—Summary of Building Construction for Which Permits Were Issued in 2,137 
Identical Cities, August 1941 





Number of buildings Permit valuation 





Percentage change Percentage change 
Class of construction from— from— 
August 

1941 
July July August 
1941 940 1941 1 











AL construction 87, 468 +0.1 : $235, 176, 730 —16.0 —5. 








New residential 31, 361 +2.2 . 145, 775, 691 —1.8 +24. 
New nonresidential 14, 734 +6.0 ‘ 55, 532, 748 —42.1 — 45. 
Additions, alterations, and repairs 41, 373 —3.4 33, 868, 291 —4.9 +1 























A summary of permit valuations and the number of family-dwelling 
units provided in new dwellings in 2,137 identical cities, having a 
population of 1,000 and over, is shown in table 2 for August 1941 with 
percentage changes from July 1941 and August 1940. 


' More detailed information by geographic division and individual cities is given in a separate pamphlet 
entitled “Building Construction, August 1941,” copies of which will be furnished upon request. 
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TaBLe 2.—Number and Permit Valuation of New Dwelling Units, August }: 41, by 
Source of Funds and Type of Dwelling’ 





Number of dwelling units Permit valuatic: 





Percentage Percentas 
Source of funds and type of dwelling change from— change fr fl 





July August July 


August 
1941 1940 1041 | isa 





36, 868 —3.8 | +14.3 | $144, 361, 623 


20,445 | —16.5 +7.0] 115,911, 609 
24, 931 —6.9 | +11.4] 104, 108, 082 
2, 121 +8.4 | +240 5, 638, 991 
2, 393 —63.3 | —30.2 6, 164, 536 


7,423 | +143.0| +56.6 28, 450, 014 


























! Based on reports from cities with a population of 1,000 and over, the cities being identical for any given 
month of both years. 


2 Includes 1- ind 2-family dwellings with stores. 
3 Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


Construction During First 8 Months, 1940 and 194] 


Cumulative totals for the first 8 months of 1941 compared with the 
same months of the preceding year are shown in table 3. The data 


are based on reports received from cities having a population of 1,000 
and over. 


TaBie 3.—Permit Valuation of Building Construction, First 8 Months of 1940 and 1941, 
by Class of Construction ! 





Permit valuation 





Class of construction First 8 months of— 


Percentage 
che.nge 





1941 1940 





$1, 893, 150, 078 | $1, 537, 716, 629 


1, 035, 348, 530 
604, 183, 840 
253, 617, 708 

















1 Based on reports from cities with a population of 1,000 and over, the cities being identical for any given 
month of both years. 


Table 4 presents the permit valuation and number of family- 
dwelling units provided in cities with a population of 1,000 and over, 
for the first 8 months of 1940 and 1941. 
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Taste 4.—Number and Permit Valuation of New Dwelling Units, First 8 Months of 1940 
and 1941, by Source of Funds and Type of Dwelling ' 





Source of funds and type 
of dwelling 


Number of dwelling units 


Permit valuation 





First 8 months of— 





age 


1941 1940 


Percent- 


change 


First 8 months of— 





1941 1940 


Percent- 
age 
change 





Privately financed 
}-family 


OO ree 


Multifamily 3 


ublicdy financed 


275,127 | 225, 056 


+22. 2 


$1, 023, 862, 103 |$804, 474, 529 


+27.3 











232, 362 
177, 579 
15, 228 
39, 555 


194, 706 
149, 602 
11, 513 
33, 591 


42, 765 30, 350 











+19.3 
+18. 7 
+32. 3 
+17.8 


+40. 9 


883, 391, 793 
730, 482, 583 

39, 526, 972 
113, 382, 238 


140, 470, 310 


714, 294, 206 
587, 397, 682 
29, 198, 400 
97, 698, 124 


90, 180, 323 








+23.7 
+24.4 
+35. 4 
+16. 1 


+55. 8 








—_—_ 


Based on reports from cities with a population of 1,000 and over, the cities being identical for any given 


month of both years. 


1 Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
1 Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


Analysis by Size of City, August 1941 


Table 5 shows the value of permits issued for building construction 
in August 1941 with percentage changes from July 1941 and August 
1940, by size of city and by class of construction, 


Taste 5.—Permit Valuation of Various Classes of Building Construction in 2,137 
Identical Cities, August 1941, by Size of City 





Size of city 


Total construction 


New residential buildings 





Number 
of cities 


reporting Permit 


Percentage 
change from— 


Permit 





valuation, 


August 1941 July 


1941 


Percentage 
change from— 





valuation, 


August August 1941 July 
1940 


1941 


August 





Total, all reporting cities 


500,000 and over 
100, 00 and under 500,000 
50,000 and under 100,000 


25,000 and under 50,000......____- 


10,000 and under 25,000 
5,000 and under 10,000 
2,500 and under 5,000 
1,000 and under 2,500 


235, 176, 730 


—16.0 


—5.7 |$145, 775, 691 


—1.8 











59, 145, 067 
52, 671, 289 
27, 121, 507 
32, 765, 131 
37, 180, 380 
14, 640, 943 

8, 255, 596 


431 3, 396, 817. 








—23.8 
—24.3 
—7.8 
+2.6 
—8.3 
—18.1 
—14.1 
+.3 


—32.4 
+22.6 
—10.4 
+25.0 
+37. 4 
—45.6 
+41.6 
+26.3 


39, 139, 635 
31, 112, 409 
14, 789, 180 
17, 453, 100 
25, 503, 431 
10, 065, 276 

5, 134, 865 

2, 577, 795 











+6.3 
—12.5 

—.1 
—1.6 
+16.7 
— 29.3 
—4.8 
+27.2 








Size of city 


New nonresidential build- 
ings 


Additions, alterations, and 
repairs 





Percentage 


Permit change from— 


Percentage 


Permit change from— 





valuation, 
August 1941) 5 uly | August 
1941 1940 





valuation, 


August 1941 July 


1941 


August 
1940 





Total, all reporting cities 
500,000 and over 


50,000 and under 100,000 
25,000 and under 50,000 
10,000 and under 25,000 
5,000 and under 10,000 
2,500 and under 5,000 
1,000 and under 2,500 





1| 


—42. —45.7 


, 868, 291 


| 
rs 
© 
+ 
A 
or 


64, 349, 819 








| —79.2 
| +16.4 
—14.0 
+11.8 | +33.2 
—46. —6.2 
+35.4 | —80.9 
—33.0 |+131.6 
—39.4 | —40.7 


—67. 
— 46. 
—19. 





+| 
PPP 


| 


10, 337, 116 
8, 370, 468 


1 | 
ad all ss 
— 


+++ 


te++ 
SE+ 8 





: 
PWN H AOD 
CAAID MAD WWE || Oo 











22, 367, 825 
15, 620, 164 
7, 154, 747 
6, 912, 170 
2, 993, 350 
1, 552, 982 
722, 568 
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The permit valuation and number of new dwelling units provides 
by type of dwelling and size of city, in the 2,137 identical cities },. 
porting for July and August 1941, are given in table 6. 


TaBiLe 6.—Number and Permit Valuation of New Dwelling Units in 2,137 [dentico) 
Cities, August 1941, by Size of City and Type of Dwelling 





P wy oe tg Number of families provided for 





. 

1-family 2-family Multi- 
Size of city 7 All types dwellings | dwellings! , “ly 
July 1941 age zs 


Au- Au- | Au- 
July July July) | Suh 
94 gust 94} | gust 94} | FUSt jo 
1941 | ‘941 | 1942 | ogi | # 1 i941 | 194 








Total, all reporting 
i iatinddnntneeed $144, 361, 623) $147, 328, 965 29, 586 











500,000 and over 39, 130,010) 36, 302, 867 4 6, 485 
100,000 and under 
000 30, 991,909) 35, 474, 566 6, 448 


100,000_..............] 14,608,380] 14, 655, 424 . ‘ 3, 106 
25,000 and under 50,000.| 16,720,100} 17, 511, 278 . > » 3, 631 
10,000 and under 25,000.| 25, 374,931] 21, 839, 332 . ‘ 5, 893 
5,000 and underg10,000_| 10,007,476] 14, 142, 468 , ' 2, 239 
2,500 and under 5,000_ . 4,999,222) 5,376,390 , ‘ 1, 183 
1,000 and under 2,500..} 2,529,595) 2,026, 640 . . 601 





























! Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
2 Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


The information on building permits issued is based on reports 
received by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from 2,137 identical cities 
having a population of 1,000 and over. 

The information is collected by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from 
local building officials, except in the States of Illinois, Massachusetts, 
New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, where the State departments of labor 
collect and forward the information to the Bureau. In New York 
and North Carolina the information from the smaller cities is collected 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from local building officials and the 
information from the larger cities is collected and forwarded to th: 
Bureau by the State departments of labor. The permit valuations 
shown in this report are estimates made by prospective builders ov 
applying for permits to build. No land costs are included. Only 
building projects within the corporate limits of the cities enumerate: 
are included in the Bureau’s tabulation. The data collected by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics show, in addition to private and municip:! 
construction, the value of buildings for which contracts were awarded 
by the Federal and State governments in the cities included in the 
report. For August 1941 the value of these buildings amounted to 
$38,199,000, for July 1941 to $48,071,000 and for August 1940 to 
$67,468,000. 





Building Operations 
Construction From Public Funds 
The value of contracts awarded and force-account work started 
during August 1941, July 1941, and August 1940 on construction pro- 


jects financed wholly or partially from various Federa) funds is shown 
in table 


Taste 7.—Value of Contracts Awarded and Force-Account Work Started on Construc- 
tion Projects Financed From Federal Funds, July and August 1941 and August 1940! 





Contract sawarded and force-account work started 
Federal agency 





August 1941 July 19412 August 1940 2 





$236, 891, 888 $188, 242, 589 [_ $234, 251, 806 








14, 486 | 16, 388 


30, 441 
| 


— mihalbhad 286, 437 

PTR 583, 247 
Federal agency projects under the WPA 194, 951 617, 576 3, 404, 278 
Regular Federal appropriations 225, 707, 345 183, 237, 744 209, 661, 230 
United States Housing Authority 10, 989, 592 4, 372, 783 20, 269, 785 











| Preliminary, subject to revision. 
? Revised. 


The value of public-building and highway construction awards 
| financed wholly from appropriations from State funds, as reported 
by the various State governments for August 1941, July 1941, and 
August 1940 is shown in the following statement: 


Public Highway 

buildings construction 
August 1941 $1, 338, 184 $13, 481, 347 
July 1941 1, 636, 709 16, 834, 176 
August 1940 4, 366, 941 12. 910, 673 
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FOOD PRICES IN AUGUST 1941 


THE average retail cost of food on August 12 reached the highes 
level in 10 years, after a further advance of 1.2 percent between July 
15 and August 12. Country-wide increases were reported for bread. 
fresh milk, canned goods, beef, pork, coffee, and shortening, while 
such foods as lamb, chicken, apples, and most of the fresh vegetables 
were selling at seasonally low levels. There are many factors account- 
ing for the advance in food prices. Chief among them are increased 
employment with consequent greater consumer demand, large Govern- 
ment purchases, and some speculative buying. Preliminary reports 
for the last half of August indicate that the rise has continued. 

The Bureau’s index of retail food costs for August 12, 1941, was 108.0 
percent of the 1935-39 average, 12.3 percent higher than for August 
1940. Price increases at retail since August of last year were particu- 
larly marked for pork, lard, and vegetable shortening, dairy products, 
and the green vegetables—cabbage, lettuce, and spinach. On August 
12 prices for most of these foods ranged from 20 to 50 percent higher 
than a yearago. Increases of 14 to 18 percent were reported for canned 
pink salmon, coffee, and sugar and advances of 7 to 14 percent for 
several other foods including canned fruits and vegetables, flour. 
milk, oranges, and fresh fish. Only 6 of the 54 foods—macaroni, corn 
flakes, soda crackers, apples, fresh green beans, and sweetpotatoes— 
were selling at lower prices than in August 1940. 


Details by Commodity Groups 


Bread prices rose in 30 of the 51 cities between mid-July and mid- 
August in the most widespread advance in recent years. Increases 
ranging from 0.5 cent to 1.5 cents per pound were quite common, 
especially in the New England, Middle Atlantic, and North Central 
areas. Flour prices continued to increase, rising by more than | 
percent to a point 12 percent higher than a year ago. Except for com 
flakes, which increased 1.4 percent during the month, prices for other 
cereals and bakery products remained unchanged or declined slightly 
between July and August. As a group, cereals and bakery products 
were 2.9 percent higher than last month. 
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The cost of meats consumed by the average moderate-income family 
advanced 2.3 percent between July 15 and August 12. Increases were 
reported from all cities, ranging from 0.1 percent in Detroit to 7.3 
percent in Memphis. Prices of beef and pork moved up more than 
ysual for the late summer, reflecting heavy purchases of pork products 
by the Government and a marked increase in consumer demand. 
Beef prices were up 3.1 percent, fresh pork 4.0 percent, and cured pork 
24 percent. Pork prices were 29 percent higher than the unusually 
low level of August 1940 and 9.5 percent above the 5-year average 
for the years 1935-39. Lamb and chicken prices declined seasonally 
by about 1.5 percent, while prices of fresh fish and canned pink salmon 
increased 3 percent and 6.2 percent, respectively. Canned pink 
salmon prices were 17.6 percent higher than in August 1940. Prelim- 
inary reports of prices on canned pink salmon for the last 2 weeks of 
August indicate a continued price rise. 

Dairy products as a group cost 16 percent more than a year ago, 
reflecting, to a large extent, increased purchases by the Government 
since early this year as well as larger buying by individual consumers. 
Prices of fresh milk advanced in 16 of the 51 cities between July 15 
and August 12 and preliminary reports indicate advances in other 
cities since mid-August. The increases ranged from 0.5 cent per quart 
in Los Angeles and New York to 3 cents per quart in Little Rock. 
Prices of cheese and evaporated milk increased in all cities covered 
by the survey. Butter prices, on the other hand, declined in all cities, 
contrary to the usual seasonal movement, but they were still about 
24 percent higher than in August 1940. Egg prices advanced season- 
ally 5.2 percent and were 31.6 percent higher than a year ago. 

Prices for fresh fruits and vegetables as a whole continued to decline 
between mid-July and mid-August as new supplies came on the mar- 
ket from producing areas in the northern part of the country. Prices 
of onions and potatoes, two of the most important fresh vegetables, 
dropped sharply—onions by 36.2 percent and potatoes by 18.4 percent. 
Even with these marked declines from the July levels, these two 
vegetables were still selling at higher prices than in August 1940, as 
supplies were somewhat smaller and demand greater than a year 
ago. Prices of carrots and sweetpotatoes were down 3.8 percent and 
12.3 percent, respectively, during this month. With considerably 
larger supplies this year, sweetpotatoes were about 11 percent lower 
in price than a year ago. Prices of cabbage advanced 2.4 percent 
between mid-July and mid-August in a contraseasonal movement 
resulting from the short crop, and prices were 45 percent higher this 
August than a year earlier. Price declines were reported for green 
beans and lettuce and there was a sharp seasonal advance for spinach. 
There were also marked price changes for fresh fruits. Orange 
prices rose sharply following a reduction in F'orida shipments since 
mid-July with a consequent increase in prices of California Valencias. 
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However, apple prices declined 19 percent between July 15 ang 
August 12 as is usual for this period, while banana prices move, 
upward slightly, contrary to their usual trend at this time 6; 
year. More plentiful supplies of apples this year as compared wit} 
August 1940 resulted in a price 8 percent lower this year. Prices of 
both bananas and oranges, however, were about 13 percent highoe, 
than a year earlier. 

Canned fruits and vegetables advanced 2.2 percent between mid- 
July and mid-August and were 7.3 percent higher than a year earlier. 
The carry-over of canned fruits and vegetables was the lightest jy 
recent years, largely as the result of heavy Government and consumer 
buying in the last few months of the 1940-41 season. Canned peaches 
showed the greatest rise during the month, 6.6 percent, with canned 
tomatoes selling 2.2 percent higher than in mid-July. Prices of 
canned peaches, tomatoes, and corn were from 12 to 13 percent higher 
than in August 1940. Canned peas showed very little change during 
the month and were at about the same price level as a year ago, 
Prices of dried prunes likewise showed very little change. Prices of 
navy beans rose 4 percent during the month largely as a result of 
Government purchases and were 18 percent higher than last year. 

Prices of coffee, tea, and sugar continued their earlier advances 
Coffee and sugar were more than 14 percent higher than last year, 
reflecting shipping difficulties and speculative activity during the 
year. 

Fats and oils as a group, following the trend in wholesale prices, 
advanced in price 2.7 percent between mid-July and mid-August 
and were 21.4 percent higher than in August 1940. As has been 
true in the past, increases in these prices reflect higher shipping costs 
for imported materials, Government purchases, and some forward 
buying. Price advances between July 15 and August 12 ranged from 
1.7 percent for peanut butter to 5.2 percent for shortening other than 
lard packed in cartons. Compared with a year ago, !ard prices were 
52.2 percent higher in August 1941 and shortening in cartons 37. 
percent higher. Prices of shortening in other containers, salad 
dressing, and oleomargarine averaged about 9 percent higher than a 
year earlier, and peanut butter was 1.7 percent higher. 

Indexes of retail costs of food for August, July, and June 1941 and 
for selected months in 1940, 1939, and 1929, are presented in table |. 
This table shows the present and recent levels of food costs compared 
with a year ago, with costs prevailing before the outbreak of the 
European war, and with the level of August 1929. The accompany- 
ing chart shows the trend in costs of all foods (1935-39=100) and of 
each major commodity group for the period January 1929 to August 
1941, inclusive. 
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Tasie 1.—Indexes of Retail Costs of Food in 51 Large Cities Combined,' by Commodity 
Groups, August, July, and June 1941, August 1940, August 1939, and June 1929 
[1935-39= 100] 





1941 
Commodity group 





July 15 | June 17 





106.7 105. 9 


96. 2 95. 9 
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1 Aggregate costs of 54 foods in each city, weighted to represent total purchases of families of wage earners 
and lower-salaried workers, have been combined with the use of population weights. 

4 Preliminary. 

3 Not available, 

4 Revised, 


Among the 54 foods included in the index, prices of 38 were higher 
in August 1941 than in July, prices of 13 were lower, and for 3 there 
was no change. Compared with a year ago, prices for August 1941 


were higher for 45 foods, lower for 6, and 3 remained the same. 
Average prices of each of 63 foods for 51 cities combined are shown 
in table 2 for August and July 1941 and August 1940. 


TaBie 2.—Average Retail Prices of 63 Foods in 51 Large Cities Combined, August and 
July 1941 and August 1940 





1940 
Article 





Aug. 13 





Cereals and bakery products: 
Cereals: 
Flour, wheat 
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Bakery products: 
Bread, white 
Bread, whole-wheat 
Bread, rye 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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Tape 2.—Average Retail Prices of 63 Foods in 51 Large Cities Combined, August and 
July 1941 and August 1940—Continued 







































eee. 
1941 | 1940 
Article ‘a 
Aug. 121 July15 | Aug. 13 
—Continued. | 
seats amb: Cents Cents Cents 
ES ee ee a EP pound -- 29.9 30. 2 | 28. 
NS ee ee sornaene  —— 40.1 40.8 | 38. 2 

Poultry: Roasting chickens---...............-.....- do--.. 32.9 33.5 | 31.6 

Fish: | 
Postih, GUGM. .. ......22-.--2ceceeecees-----e-oces _ (4) (4) (4) 
Salmon, pink - deceeneeeeeees--++----16-0UNCO CAD. 18.7 | 17.6 15.9 
is inietne wighip's dosip aaigeeahinenntienatsiemienteiaell do... 30. 6 28.8 | 25.8 

Daly a. 42.2 3 43.0 34.1 

Chee ; Boao nnn nnenne ne nnnn nn nnanen do... 31.3 330.1 | 25.5 

Milk, » freaih (delivered) - 13.8 13.4 | 12.6 

Milk, fresh (store) -- 12.8 12.3 | 11.3 

Milk. fresh (delivered and store) ?_ 13.4 13.0 | 12.2 

i | 14%4-ounce —. 8.2 | 7.8 | 7.0 

CO Re «eae sccm dozen... 42.7 | 40.6 | 32.3 
Fruits ae vegetables: 

Fresh: 
litte aire lcacacageiinnnl 4.7 | 5.8 5.1 
ai cen eens exnsdb dipdsenchlabib tthe eased dnc wicsdnterinttaeld 7.2 | af 6.4 
NS oie sian cceneseg sees ceed 35. 2 | 329.5 31.2 
Beans, green. 9.1 | 9.7 tf: 
ERR edNRER £1 | £3 re 
a 9.9 | 10.0 | 7.5 

oon 4.4 | 6.9 | 4.2 

34.1 | 41.8 | 30.9 

l 9.7 | 7.0 | 7.3 

oe SRE a a ee a eee e A do....| §.7 | 5 6.4 

Canned: | 

Peaches. NR 2 aS No. - 24 can... 10.3 | 18.1 | 17.1 
CO EEA 1. 1. , 
SAR RNR aaa ie No. 2 can_. 10.9 | 10.8 | 9.9 
| ae Pa Tt, EE BEE et do_--- 11.8 | 11.6 | 10.5 
I Tdi shes nttebienitieiennntprenmiialited do... 13.6 | 13.6 | 13.6 
a RE IRR 2 s < le aS 2 see 9.4 9.2 | 8.4 

Dried: 

EE ES Se ee ee pound __| 9.8 9.7 | 9.8 
i  aixnsanschjmoapustaagbnenmnecsontia S...-| 7.8 7.5 | 6.6 
a Sm ie | 24.3 23.7 21.2 
OS dhe, aE SR aes eat ae ae % pound __| 18.6 18.2 17.5 
Cocoa ? BNO etre ree mentoneweresnen ts 8-ounce can__| 9.1 9.1 9.1 
Fats and oi 

dr aaiewiies <oaceiovcnnnenecaoated pound 14.0 | 13.7 | 9.2 

ae. ~qand than lard: 

RS ES do....| 16.1 15.3 11.7 
In oy a ETERS EG ao...) 21.0 20.4 19.1 

i RIS Fa CR EES ES pint_- 22.4 | 321.8 20.6 

SG ER AL Ci ac Sea eS ee EA pound. 17.2 | 16.8 | 15.8 

TRL A, att ETRERE Rte =e 18.3 | 18.0 | 18.0 

se 4 ee 10 d 8. 5 | 57.9 | 51.3 
nl ee feces late LD pounds._ 5 57.9 | a 
RR TRI. Steet 24-ounce can_. 14.0 13.9 13.6 
TN iiiinininienainisntinisibinedmmmanctiil 18-ounce can. 13.4 | 13.4 13.4 
! Prelimin 3 Revised. 
3 Not included in index. * Composite prices not computed. 


Details by Regions and Cities 


Increases of more than 2 percent in food costs between mid-July 
and mid-August were reported from 13 cities with the largest advances 
in Cincinnati (4.1 percent), Cleveland (3.1 percent), and Little 
Rock (3.1 percent). In Cincinnati and Cleveland advances over the 
month were more marked for nearly all groups of food than in other 
parts of the country, while in Little Rock the advance was due 
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almost entirely to the unusually large increase of 3 cents per qian 
for fresh milk. Food costs were lower in August than in July 
only 4 cities, Fall River (0.4 percent) and Columbus, Detroit, an, 
Louisville, all of which declined 0.1 percent. Compared With a 
year ago, food costs are now from 15 to 17 percent higher in 10 cities 
from 12 to 15 percent higher in 25 cities, and from 9 to 12 percent 
higher in 16 cities. 

Indexes of food costs by cities are presented in table 3 for August 
and July 1941 and August 1940. 


Tasie 3.—Indexes of the Average Retail Cost of All Foods, by Cities,! August and July 
1941 and August 1940 


[1935-39 = 100} 
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Salt Lake City 
Pacific: 
Los Angeles 


Peoria 
Springfield, M1. 
West North Central: 
Kansas City 101.8 
here 110.0 
Omaha 105. 7 
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1 Aggregate costs of 54 foods in each city, weighted to re sepweoent total purchases of families of wage earner 
and lower-salaried workers, have been combined for the United States with the use of population weig! 
a) é Ad is for time-to-time comparisons rather than place-to-place comparisons. 
- Include Poy Portsmouth and Newport News. 
4 Revised. 
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WHOLESALE PRICES IN AUGUST 1941 


THE upward movement in wholesale commodity prices continued 
unabated through August, marking a 7-month period of steadily 
rising prices. Foodstuff prices, under the impetus of heavy buying, 
were largely responsible for an increase during August of 1.7 percent in 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics index of approximately 900 price 
series. The general level of wholesale commodity prices, at 90.3 
percent of the 1926 average, was 16.7 percent higher than a year ago, 
and nearly three-fourths of the rise occurred after February. Since the 
outbreak of the war the index has risen 20.4 percent. 

Although the advance was widespread it was concentrated largely 
in agricultural commodity markets, as further attempts were made 
by the Government to control prices for many industrial commodities. 
Prices for manufactured products are beginning to reflect earlier 
sharp advances in prices of raw materials. Both groups rose more 
than 1% percent during the month. Raw materials were, however, 
25% percent higher than a year ago; while manufactured products 
increased 13 percent since August 1940. 

Prices for most commodities are substantially higher than they were 
a year ago. Farm products have risen over 33 percent; grains, 34 
percent; and livestock and poultry, 38% percent. Wholesale prices 
of foods are 24.4 percent higher than they were a year ago, largely 
because of increases of nearly 40 percent for ‘“‘other foods’? (which 
includes imported foods such as coffee, tea, cocoa, sugar, and pepper), 
of 28 percent for meats, and of 21 percent for dairy products. 

Textile product prices are 22 percent higher than in August 1940, 
with cotton goods 48 percent higher, and ‘“‘other textile products’’ 
(including burlap, jute, hemp, and sisal) over 34% percent higher. 
Other outstanding changes during the year were rises of 123 percent 
for industrial fats and oils, 46 percent for cattle feed, 45 percent for 
hides and skins, 29 percent for lumber, and about 25 percent for 
petroleum products. 

Further advances in prices for farm products caused the group index 
to rise 1.9 percent in August. Quotations were higher for all grains. 
Rye advanced 15 percent; barley, 8 percent; oats, 6 percent; and 





' More detailed information on wholesale prices is given in the Wholesale Price pamphlet and will be 
furnished upon request. 
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wheat, over 5 percent. Quotations were also higher for cotton, hay 
hops, and tobacco; for fresh milk,-oranges, apples, and sweetpota toes. 
and for calves, cows, hogs, and sheep. Steers and live poultry ds. 
clined, and prices were also lower for lemons, onions, potatoes, anq 
wool. 

The advance of 3 percent in food prices at wholesale was due lar gely 
to increases of about 4 percent for meats, 3 percent for dairy products. 
and more than 1 percent for cereal products and fruits and vegetables. 
Higher prices were reported for canned, fresh, and powdered milk 
cheese, flour, corn meal, most canned and dried fruits, canned vege- 
tables, and bananas; for cured and fresh beef and pork, and veal: 
for tea, coffee, cocoa beans, canned red salmon, jelly, molasses, and 
peanut butter; and for pepper, salt, and sugar. Prices for most 
edible fats and oils averaged lower. Lard dropped 1.4 percent and 
butter, 0.2 percent. Oleo, corn, and soybean oils declined from about 
1% to 4% percent. Dressed poultry and canned pink salmon prices 
weakened during August. 

A reaction in prices for goatskins caused the hide and skin index to 
recede slightly from its high level of 112.5 percent of the 1926 average 
in July. Leather prices continued to advance and prices were also 
higher for leather manufactures such as shoes, harness, and luggage. 

Cotton goods rose 5.6 percent to a 13-year peak as a result of sharp 
advances in prices for broadcloth, denim, duck, flannel, osnaburg, 
print cloth, tire fabrics, toweling, ticking, sheeting, and yarns. Woolen 
and worsted goods advanced 1.8 percent, clothing and hosiery and 
underwear rose nearly 1% percent, and pronounced increases were 
reported in prices for hemp, jute, and sisal, and for artificial leather 
and cordage. Burlap prices were 8.9 percent lower in August than a 
month ago. 

Prices for coal and for petroleum products, particularly gasoline and 
Pennsylvania crude and fuel oils, continued to rise. 

The primary metal markets remained comparatively steady under 
Government regulation of prices. The group index advanced 0.! 
percent during the month and was less than 4 percent higher than a 
year ago. Quicksilver advanced slightly. Prices for certain types o! 
farm machinery and agricultural implements were higher. The index 
for nonferrous metals dropped 0.4 percent because of lower prices for 
pig tin. 

Wholesale prices of building materials advanced 2.3 percent, as 
lumber, paint materials, and millwork prices continued upward. 
Quotations were higher for birch, gum, chestnut, maple, oak, yellow 
and Ponderosa pine and spruce; for brick and tile; for tung oil, rosin, 
and turpentine; for plumbing and heating fixtures; for doors, frames, 
windows, and sash; and for sand, gravel, prepared roofing, sewer pipe, 
and tar. Linseed oil declined. 
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Tape 1.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Groups and Subgroups of Commodities, 
August 1941 With Comparisons for July 1941 and August 1940 



































[1926 = 100] 
August Jul yay y A pm ayy 
u uly rom a ugust rom a 
Group and subgroup 1941 1941 month 1940 year 
ago ago 

Percen Percent 
All commodilies..... ....-.---.--2-22--2220------- 222 e- 90.3 88. 8 +1.7 77.4 +16.7 
Farm products Seeecocesoececccoccccccesesccocccccccce 87.4 85.8 +1. q 65. 6 +833. 2 
nn 54 555 66a odSEE pee dsosenbesbe 79.6 76.3 +4.3 59.3 +34, 2 
(|. “| _ =e 99.0 98.9 +.1 71.5 +38. 5 
EELS ES ee ee 82.0 79.9 +2.6 63.3 +29. 5 
Rile . .| cilih b ath sds te nbeindsesescpesoncesesia 87 2 84.7 +3.0 70.1 +24. 4 
nthe kaivenmpabanmnptios wanmiod 90.3 87.7 +3.0 74.3 +21. 5 
i etincc joiciinakimcinhnatadiiened 81.5 80.3 +1.5 75.1 +8. 5 
a ee alinanmanie 70.3 69. 4 +1.3 63. 2 +11.2 
OE Ee ee 97.5 93.8 +3.9 76. 1 +28. 1 
tlt cnaahitialid binpicinnbiginmaeiatiemnmé 84.4 81.6 +3.4 60. 4 +39. 7 
Hides and leather products.___..-........-.--.------ 110. 2 109. 4 +.7 96.9 +13.7 
Se aS aR eT ee eee 116.1 114.7 +1.2 107.0 +8.5 
— A ee 112.2 112.5 —.3 77.1 +45. 5 
i  occccaoebepanatdneaenekasts 98. 5 98. 1 +.4 88.3 +11.6 
a 103.7 102.7 +1.0 99.7 +4.0 
8 3 Ee eee 88.3 86.2 +2. 4 72.3 +22. 1 
oe is cigientnnpaionsel 95.1 93.9 +1.3 85.6 +11.1 
I wire 101.5 96.1 +5. 6 68. 6 +48. 0 
CO eee 63.8 62.9 +1.4 61.5 +3.7 

a i 29.5 29.5 0 29.5 0 
att at aa aa aE Suid ahnaaetiddeacena 52.0 51.4 +1.2 43.0 +20.9 
Woolen and worsted goods___..................- 98.2 96 5 +1.8 83.7 +17.3 
Sy I OUD nnn ecm ncccaceneenens 96. 8 98.0 —1.2 71.9 +34. 6 
Fuel and lighting materials_______.____.__....______- 79.0 78.5 +.6 71.1 +111 
LS SY TS ae ee ame 83.3 82. 2 +1.3 79.0 +5.4 
CN ee  neia ben 106. 3 104.9 +1.3 96. 2 +10.5 
ksi thieves col 122.2 122.2 0 109. 6 +115 
SE ES Eee sees (1) oe |) 
oo A CR Se ee (‘) _ 5 ae |) 
Poetseteum end products........................- 61.4 60.9 +.8 49. 2 +24.8 
Metals and metal products___........................ 98.6 98. 5 +.1 94.9 +3.9 
Agricultural implements. --..................--.- 92.9 92.5 +.4 92.3 +.7 
ns ETS I 93.9 93. 5 +.4 93. 5 +.4 
re nee Ss A dnidibeand aclen 96.9 96.8 +.1 94.8 +2.2 
ESE SE SRE aE 100. 4 100. 4 0 95. 6 +5.0 
re a aS i adieeceeeece 84.4 84.7 —.4 79.1 +6. 7 
Plumbing and heating. -__.._.................-- 86.8 83.2 +4.3 80. 5 +7.8 
ET SE, a 105. 5 103. 1 +2.3 293.3 +13. 1 
TT. ER Sr eee 95. 1 94.2 +1.0 90.1 +5. 5 
I eeewen eens 92. 1 92. 1 0 90.6 +1.7 
i REI LES ERS cee 127.5 122.3 +4.3 98. 4 +29. 6 
Paint and paint materials___.____._.........___- 93.3 91.6 +1.9 84.2 +10.8 
Pune ame Renting... ......................- 86.8 83.2 +4.3 80.5 +7.8 

en TS adhaaded 107.3 107.3 0 107.3 0 
Camere meee maateriais........................ 99.9 98. 4 +1.5 93.4 +7.0 
Chemicals and allied products_.._............-.------ 86.0 85.2 +.9 76.7 +12.1 
i  ndiaanbeed 87.5 87.3 +.2 84.8 +3.2 
Drugs and pharmaceuticals... __..........-....- 100. 1 100.0 +.1 96. 2 +4.1 
CRE RE TS ss Sie 75.3 74.0 +1.8 68.0 +10.7 
I Oe 77.1 77.0 +.1 74.2 +3. 9 
SRT ee 87.3 83.7 +4.3 39.1 +123.3 
FE en eer eee Ee me 95.4 94.4 +11 88. 5 +7.8 
ee nesembebewtbees 100.7 99.7 +1.0 94.8 +6. 2 
Te sebecidasibeadibinuatl 89.9 88.9 +11 81.8 +9.9 
EE aT EE ee eer 83.7 82.0 +2.1 76.7 +9.1 
Automobile tires and tubes...................-.- 60.8 58.8 +3.4 58.8 +3.4 
alge gay aaa 108. 8 104. 2 +4.4 74.5 +46.0 
P EE PS Pe Se 100.7 98.8 +1.9 93.5 +7.7 
+ tees eee 47.8 46.0 +3.9 41.0 +16.6 
Other a he 89.8 88.9 +1.0 82.8 +8.5 
8, a ae 87.6 86. 1 +1.7 69. 8 +25. 5 
Semimanufactured articles_.......................... 89. 5 87.9 +1.8 77.0 +16.2 
Manufactured products... ...........-......--------- 91.5 90. 1 +1.6 81.0 +13.0 
All commodities other than farm iil ica tine 90.7 89.3 +1.6 79.9 +13. 5 
All commodities other than farm products and foods__ 90. 8 89.7 | +1.2 82.0 +10.7 

1 Data not yet available. 2 Revised. 
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Industrial fats and oils, particularly copra and tallow, rose 4.3 poy. 
cent. Prices for insecticides, fatty acids, tin tetrachloride, aq 
fertilizer materials advanced. Ergot dropped 3.6 percent. 

Average wholesale prices for both furniture and furnishings wor, 
higher than a month ago. Blankets, sheets, pillow cases, tablecloths 
window shades, and oil cloth were appreciably higher. Most types of 
furniture, both metal and wooden, advanced. 

Cattle feed prices advanced 4.4 percent. Other outstanding jp- 
creases were reported in prices for crude rubber, auto tires and tubes. 
and other manufactured rubber products. Woodpulp, boxboard, «)(j 
paper continued to advance, and prices were also higher for cylinder 
oils and soap and for cooperage, batteries, and matches. 

Index numbers for the groups and subgroups of commodities for 
July and August 1941 and August 1940 and the percentage changes 
from a month ago and a year ago are shown in table 1. 


Index Numbers by Commodity Groups, 1926 to August 194] 


Index numbers of wholesale prices by commodity groups for selected 
years from 1926 to 1940, inclusive, and by months from August 1940 
to August 1941, inclusive, are shown in table 2. 

The price trend for specified years and months since 1926 is shown 
in table 3 for the following groups of commodities: Raw materials, 


TaBLe 2.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Groups of Commodities 
[1926 = 100] 
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emimanufactured articles, manufactured products, commodities other 
than farm products, and commodities other than farm products and 
foods. The list of commodities included under the classifications 
“Raw materials,” “‘Semimanufactured articles,’ and ‘‘ Manufactured 
products” was given in Serial No. R. 1251, Wholesale Prices, December 
and Year 1940. 


Tassie 3.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Special Groups of Commodities 















































[1926 = 100] 
All All 
All et All | com- 
: com- | mod- com- | mod- 
—_ Man-| mod-| ities on Man-| mod-| ities 
Raw | fac. | Ufac-| ities | other Raw | iitac- | Ulac-| ities | other 
Year and month | mate- tured tured| other; than Year and month | mate- tured tured) other! than 
rials | ortj- | Prod-| than | farm rials | ortj- | Prod-| than | farm 
cles | ucts farm | prod- cles ucts | farm | prod- 
prod-| ucts prod-; ucts 
ucts | and ucts | and 
foods | foods 
ae — | an oe es eke 
| | 
By years: | By months—Con. 
| EE 100.0 |100.0 |100.0 |100.0 | 100.0 1940—Con. 
1929 _--| 97.5 | 93.9 | 94.5 | 93.3 | 91.6 October .....-| 71.4 | 79.4 | 82.1 | 81.3 | 83.5 
1932 .-| 55.1 | 59.3 | 70.3 | 68.3 70.2 November....| 72.6 | 80.7 | 82.6 | 81.9 84.1 
een 56.5 | 65.4 | 70.5 | 69.0 71.2 ee... 73.6 | 80.7 | 82.8 | 82.1 84.1 
1 : 
re 79.9 | 75.9 | 82.0 | 80.7 79.6 |) January ---- 74.6 | 81.3 | 83.5 | 82.7 | 84.3 
ee ears 84.8 | 85.3 | 87.2 | 86.2 | 85.3 || February - ---- 74.0 | 81.6 | 83.5 | 82.7 | 84.4 
. 72.0 | 75.4 | 82.2 | 80.6 81.7 paaren........ 75.3 | 83.4 | 84.2 | 83.6 | 84.9 
Biudedebiees 70.2 | 77.0 | 80.4 | 79.5 | 81.3 ae 77.5 | 85.1 | 85.5 | 85.0 | 85.9 
RS 71.9 | 79.1 | 81.6 | 80.8 | 83.0 Se 79.7 | 86.4 | 87.1 | 86.6 | 87.4 
By months: June. 83.6 | 87.6 | 88.6 | 88.0 88.6 
1940: || =a 86.1 | 87.9 | 90.1 | 89.3 | 89.7 
August... ...- 69.8 | 77.0 | 81.0 | 79.9] 82.0 August......- 87.6 | 89.5 | 91.5 | 90.7 | 90.8 
September_...| 70.5 | 77.6 | 81.5 | 80.4 82.3 | 








Weekly Fluctuations 


Weekly fluctuations in the major commodity group classifications 
during July and August are shown by the index numbers in table 4. 


TaBLe 4.—Weekly Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Commodity Groups, July and 









































August 194] 
[1926 = 100] 
. Aug. | Aug. | Aug. | Aug. | Aug. | July | July | July | July 
Commodity group 30| 23 |16|9 | 2 | 26/19 | 12 '/| 5 

ES EE ee ee 90.6 | 90.0 | 89.6 | 89.6 | 89.2 | 88.8 | 88.3 | 88.1) 87.7 
wees | 88.6 | 86.7 | 86.4 | 87.8 | 87.2 | 86.7 | 85.4 | 85.0) 84.1 
28 2 O7 RP 88.2 | 87.0 | 86.7 | 86.2 | 85.5 | 84.6] 83.8) 84.1) 84.1 
Hides and leather products. .._..............- 110.9 |110.8 |110.2 |109.9 |109.7 |109.7 |109.6 |109.3 | 108.8 
OG RR 87.6 | 87.3 | 87.4 | 87.1 | 86.6 | 86.4 | 85.0 | 843 | 84.1 
Fuel and lighting materials. ........._......_. 79.8 | 79.8 | 79.5 | 79.6 | 79.4 | 79.4 | 79.3 | 79.1 | 79.0 
Metals and metal products_--_--.........---- 98.7 | 98.6 | 98.7 | 98.6 | 98.6 | 98.6 | 98.6 | 98.6) 98.4 
Building materials._....._................---- 105.7 |105.2 |104.8 |104.2 |103.3 [102.7 |102.6 |102.4 | 101.7 
Chemicals and allied products. ......___-- ..| 85.8 | 85.9 | 85.9 | 85.7 | 85.5 | 85.0 | 85.0 | 85.1] 84.6 
Housefurnishing goods........................} 96.9 | 96.8 | 96.4 | 95.9 | 95.8 | 95.5 | 95.4 / 95.3 | 943 
i TF | | 83.6 | 83.1 | 83.0 | 82.3 | 81.8! 81.7) 81.3] 81.2 
Raw materials................................| 88.1 | 86.9 | 86.7 | 87.4 | 87.0 | 86.4 | 85.5 | 85.1] 84.9 
Semimanufactured articles..................-- 89.7 | 89.4 | 89.5 | 88.9 | 88.5 | 87.8 | 87.6 | 87.3 | 87.4 
Manufactured products... ___- EOI 92.2 | 91.8 | 91.3 | 91.0 | 90.7 | 90.5 | 90.0 | 89.9 89.4 
All commodities other than farm products--_-| 91.0 | 90.7 | 90.3 | 90.0 | 89.7 | 80.3 | 88.9 | 88.8 | 88.5 

All commodities other than farm products and 
So. nen nnccactececuns 91.1 | 90.9 | 90.7 90.6 | 90.2 | 90.0 80.7 | 89.5 | 89. 2 
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SUMMARY OF REPORTS FOR AUGUST 1941 


Total Nonagricultural Employment 


TOTAL civil nonagricultural employment in August amounted to 
39,564,000, a gain of 283,000 since July, 1,188,000 since August 1929 
and 3,662,000 since August 1940. These figures do not include CCC 
enrollees, workers on WPA or NYA projects, or the armed forces. 
August marked the fifth consecutive month in which employment had 
exceeded all previous levels. 

The increase in employment in the first year of the defense program 
was approximately equal to the gain experienced from the spring of 
1933 to the spring of 1934. The problem in 1933-34, however, was 
that of putting unused resources back to work, whereas in the present 
emergency it has been necessary to build and equip new plants, to 
train hundreds of thousands of workers in new skills, and to adapt 
mass-production methods to the manufacture of products which 
previous to the defense program had not reached the mass-production 
stage. This huge increase in employment was all the more remarkable 
in view of the fact that nearly a million and a half men were inducted 
into the armed forces during the past year. 

Unemployment declined from nearly 9,000,000 persons in June 1940 
(the beginning of the defense program) to about 5,300,000 in August 
1941, according to the monthly sample enumeration of the labor force 
made by the WPA. Current employment opportunities, however, 
have resulted in a sharp expansion of the labor force as substantial 
numbers of women, retired workers, and youths have entered the 
labor market. 

All major branches of nonagricultural employment showed gains 
over August 1940, the largest being in manufacturing, where 2,005,000 
more workers were employed than a year ago. Construction employ- 
ment increased by 478,000 over this period, reflecting gains both i 
defense construction and in private building. Trade employment 
rose 375,000 over the year as a result of increased consumer expendi- 
tures following substantially larger factory pay-roll disbursements 
and augmented farm income. Sizable advances also took place i 
transportation and public utilities and in the Federal, State, and local 
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government services. The armed forces of the Nation, which are not 
included in the above nonagricultural employment figures, reached a 
total of 1,944,000 in August, a rise of 1,395,000 since August of last 
year. 

' Emergency employment increased 64,000 over the month as a 
result of the following changes: An increase of 87,000 in the military 
service and decreases of 12,000 on work relief projects of the Work 
Projects Administration, 4,000 on the out-of-school work program of 
the National Youth Administration, and 7,000 in the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps. 


Industrial and Business Employment 


Employment in the strategic industries handling a greater part of 
the defense production orders continued to expand in August. The 
aggregate gain in 18 important defense industries since the beginning 
of the defense program in June 1940 amounted to 975,000 wage earners 
or 60 percent, while for all manufacturing industries combined the 
increase was 2,345,000, or 29 percent. Among the key defense 
industries which reported substantial employment gains between 
July and August were aircraft; electrical machinery; blast furnaces, 
steel works, and rolling mills; shipbuilding; machine-tool accessories; 


| and brass, bronze, and copper products. The gain in shipbuilding em- 


ployment was smaller than in preceding months because of the tempo- 
rary closing of one large shipyard pending the settlement of labor 
difficulties. The canning and preserving industry reported a larger- 
than-seasonal increase of 78,300 wage earners, resulting largely from 
Army and Navy and lease-lend purchases. 

The automobile industry reported a larger-than-seasonal decrease 
of 70,800 wage earners, reflecting the change-over to 1942 model pro- 
duction. Employment in the industry, however, was at an un- 
precedented high level in July. Aluminum-ware and die-casting firms 
continued to report employment decreases owing to inability to secure 
materials because of priority rulings. The silk and rayon and hosiery 
industries reported substantial decreases in employment because of the 
“freezing” of silk stocks. Firms engaged in other lines of manu- 
facturing, notably the metal-consuming industries, also reported sig- 
nificant shortages of raw materials. 

The advance in employment and pay rolls for all manufacturing 
industries combined carried the indexes to the highest levels on record 
(132.8 and 157.8 percent, respectively, of the 1923-25 average). The 
increase over the year interval was twice as large in pay rolls as in 
employment because of substantial increases in working hours, over- 
time premiums, and wage rates. Although employment in most of 
the individual durable-goods industries showed gains between July and 
August, the group as a whole showed no change, largely because of 
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the offsetting decline in automobile employment. Pay rolls in ¢}, 
durable-goods group, however, showed a slight rise. The nondura}|e. 
goods group as a whole showed gains of about 3 percent in employmen; 
and 4 percent in pay rolls. 

Employment and pay-roll gains over the month interval wer, 
general in the mining industries. In wholesale trade the gains wer. 
of larger-than-seasonal proportions, while in retail trade employmen; 
and pay rolls fell slightly. Private building construction employment 
and pay rolls increased by less than the usual amount between JJ\|y 
and August, but were respectively 15 percent and 27 percent higher 
than a year ago. 

A preliminary report of the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
class I steam railroads showed an employment gain of 1.7 percent be- 
tween July and August, the total number employed in August being 
1,207,569. Corresponding pay-roll figures for August were not avail- 
able when this report was prepared. For July they were $197,166,275. 
an increase of $9,301,519 since June. About two-thirds of this increase 
was due to the fact that July covered 31 days while June had only 
30 days. 

Hours and earnings.—The average hours worked per week by manu- 
facturing wage earners were 41.0 in August, an increase of 1.8 percent 
since July. The corresponding average hourly earnings were 74.5, 
a gain of 0.2 percent over the preceding month. The average weekly 
earnings of factory wage earners (both full- and part-time combined 
were $31.65, an increase of 1.6 percent since July. Eight of the 16 
nonmanufacturing industries regularly surveyed reported increases in 
average weekly earnings. Of the 14 nonmanufacturing industries for 
which man-hours are available, 10 showed gains in average hours 
worked per week and 9 reported increases in average hourly earnings. 
Wage-rate increases averaging 7.3 percent and affecting more than 
a quarter of a million wage earners were reported by about 80) 
manufacturing plants out of a reporting sample of approximately 
34,000 plants employing more than 7,600,000 wage earners. Sub- 
stantial numbers of workers received pay raises in the following 
industries: Meat packing; agricultural implements; shipbuilding: 
engines; aircraft; brass, bronze, and copper products; woolen and 
worsted goods; and automobiles. Wage-rate increases reported for 
nonmanufacturing industries affected about 30,000 workers, of whom 
about half were employed by public utilities. As the Bureaus 
survey does not cover all establishments in an industry and further- 
more, as some firms may have failed to report wage changes, thes 
figures should not be construed as representing the total number 0! 
wage changes occurring in manufacturing and nonmanufactunng 
industries. 
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Employment and pay-roll indexes and average weekly earnings for 
August 1941 are given in table 1 for all manufacturing industries 
combined and selected nonmanufacturing industries, for water trans- 
portation and for class I railroads. Percentage changes over the 
month and year intervals are also given. 


Taste 1.—Employment, Pay Rolls, and Earnings in All Manufacturing Industries 
Combined and in Nonmanufacturing Industries, August 1941 (Preliminary Figures) 


—_—— 





Average weekly 
Employment Pay rolls earnings 





| Percentage | Percentage Percentage 
Index \change from— Index change from—j Aver- jchange from— 
August |- ‘| August | age In }________ 


1941 August | 
August August] 1941 | July |August 
1940 1940 1941 | 


Industry 











(1923-25= (1923-25 = 
All manufacturing industries 100) 100) 
combined !._...-. secccceccecs 132. 8 . 157.8 


(1935-39= (1935-39= 
100) | 100) | 
Class I steam railroads ? 118.3 | +1. (3) (3) 


(1929= (1999 = 
Coal mining: 100) 100) 
Anthracite 4 50.0 51.1 +54. 
Bituminous 4 92. 5 115. +39. 
Metalliferous mining 5 80. 0 86. +26. 
Quarrying and nonmetallic 
EE ae 54.) 431. 
Crude-petroleum production_- 62.4 +4. 
Public utilities: 
Telephone and telegraph 89. +15. 
Electric light and power ¢_- 95. +6. 
Street railways and 
oe EE RES Se oF. +10. 
|+-13. 
|+14. 
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! Indexes adjusted to preliminary 1939 Census of Manufactures. See table 9 in December 1940 ‘““Employ- 
ment and Pay Rolls” for comparable series back to January 1919. 

? Preliminary: source—Interstate Commerce Commission. 

* Not available. 

‘ Indexes adjusted to 1935 census. Comparable series back to January 1929 presented in January 1938 
issue of the pamphlet, ‘“‘Employment and Pay Rolls.” See also table 7 of October 1940 pamphlet for revised 
figures for anthracite mining, February to September 1940, inclusive. 

' See table 7 of February 1941 pamphlet for revised figures January 1938 to January 1941. 

® Retail-trade indexes adjusted to 1935 census and public-utility indexes to 1937 census. Not comparable 
with indexes published in pamphlets prior to January 1940 or in the Monthly Labor Review prior to April 
190. Revised series available upon request. 

’ Average weekly earnings not strictly comparable with figures published in issues of the pamphlet dated 
earlier than January 1938, or in the Monthly Labor Review dated earlier than Apri! 1938 (except for the 
January figures ap ng in the March issue), as they now exclude corporation officers, executives, and 
other employees whose duties are mainly supervisory. 

ones street railways and trolley and motorbus operations of subsidiary, affiliated, and successor 
companies. 

* Index adjusted to 1933 census. Comparable series in November 1934 and subsequent issues of pam- 
phiet of February 1935 and subsequent issues of Monthly Labor Review. 

Cash payments only; the additional value of board, room, and tips cannot be computed. 

'' Based on estimates prepared by the United States Maritime Commission. 
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Public Employment 


The upward trend of employment on construction projects financed 
from appropriations to regular Federal agencies continued during 
the month ending August 15, with an increase of 8,000 over July 
Sizable gains were reported on the construction of naval and cargo 
vessels and on reclamation projects, while decreases were reported on 
residential and nonresidential building construction. Of the 880,009 
construction workers employed on projects financed from regular 
funds, approximately three-fourths were employed on defense projects 
and one-fourth on nondefense projects. Pay-roll disbursements on 4] 
types of projects amounted to $138,921,000. 

Provided with funds appropriated by the Lanham Act, the United 
States Housing Authority began work on a number of defense hous- 
ing projects. Asa consequence of this, employment on projects under 
the Housing Authority rose to 44,200 in the month ending August 
15, an increase of 8,000 from the preceding month. Defense housing 
projects furnished employment to 12,000 building-trades workers and 
32,200 were working on nondefense housing. Wage payments on al] 
types of projects totaled $5,034,000. 

Employment on construction projects financed from Public Works 
Administration funds declined from 7,500 to 5,900 in the month 
ending August 15. Pay rolls totaled $672,000. 

Approximately 14,700 men were employed on construction projects 
financed by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. This repre- 
sents an increase of 1,300 over the month ending July 15. Defense 
projects accounted for 11,700 workers and nondefense projects for 
3,000. Pay-roll disbursements of $2,347,000 were $439,000 more 
than in July. 

For the seventh consecutive month employment on work relief 
projects of the Work Projects Administration showed a decline. In 
August 1,043,000 persons were employed on work relief projects, as 
compared with 1,055,000 in July. Approximately 350,000 persons 
were working on defense projects and 693,000 on nondefense projects. 
Wage payments of $62,100,000 were $6,100,000 less than in July. 

Employment on the out-of-school work program of the National 
Youth Administration was curtailed by 4,000 in August. Pay-roll 
disbursements to the 318,000 workers amounted to $7,565,000. 

The number of workers in camps of the Civilian Conservation Corps 
declined 7,000 in August. Of the 203,400 on the pay roll, 174,000 
were enrollees; 1,200, educational advisers; 100, nurses; and 28,100, 
supervisory and technical employees. Pay rolls amounted to $9, 
636,000. 
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In the regular services of the Federal Government, increased em- 
ployment was reported in the executive and military branches while 
decreases were reported in the judicial and legislative branches. 

A summary of employment and pay-roll data in the regular Federal 


services and on projects financed wholly or partially from Federal 
funds is given in table 2. 


Tape 2.—Summary of Employment and Pay Rolls in Regular Federal Services and on 
Projects Financed Wholly or Partially from Federal Funds, August 1941 (Preliminary 
Figures) 





Employment Pay rolls 





Per- Per- 
_—- : 7 | centage of centage 
change change 


' 
— 


Federal services: 
Executive ! 1, 409, 036 /|1, 391, 739 +1. $209, 946, 364 |$206, 077, 306 
DEE, <copiabhediien ot — ee 2, 578 2, 637 —2. 641, 348 647, 810 
Legislative 6, 038 6, 142 —1, 1, 328, 768 1, 334, 763 
Military 1, 944, 094 |1, 857, 442 +4. 129, 582,075 | 122, 384, 486 

Construction projects: 

Financed by regular Federal Ap- 
propriations 880,462 | 872, +. 
Defense 651, 365 653, 7 — 
229.097 | 218. +4 
44, 191 36, +20 
12, 023 2,7 

| eee 32, 148 33, 778 —4. 

5, 909 7,4! —2 

Financed by RFC 3 14, 670 13, 398 +9 
ite nniiiriemseinerivtiencaulobininiti 11, 644 10,719 | +8. 


3, 026 2, 679 

Work projects: 
Administration projects 1, 042, 565 |1, 055, 012 ~| 
349, 719 357, 593 —2. 
692, 846 697, 419 -. 





138, 920,605 | 121, 148, 189 
114,497,470 | 98. 908, 072 
24, 423,135 | 22, 240, 117 
5,034,069 | 3,849, 428 
1, 422. 272 290, 522 
3,611,797 | 3, 558, 906 
672, 435 807, 747 
2,347,076 | 1, 908, 303 
1,969,029 | 1, 587, 160 
378, 047 321, 143 


OD ers WOOO 


62, 100,000 | 68, 200, 000 
(4) (*) 
(*) se 


“Ih th 


Other 
National Youth Administration: 
Student work program... --- : 238 2,309 | —89. 
Out-of-school work program 318,388 | 322, 736 —1. 
Civilian Conservation Corps 203,450 | 210,121 —3. 


1, 350 12, 375 
7, 564, 639 7, 163, 747 
9, 635, 781 10, 388, 164 


Nwn 























1 Includes force-account and supervisory and technical employees shown under other classifications to 
the extent of 202,075 employees and pay-roll disbursements of $29,816,240 for August 1941, and 195,657 em- 
ployees and pay-roll disbursements of $29,202,412 for July 1941. 

1 Data covering PWA projects financed from National Industrial Recovery Act funds, Emergency 
Relief Appropriation Acts of 1935, 1936, 1937 funds, and Public Works Administration Appropriation Act 
of 1938 funds areincluded. These data are not shown under projects financed by the Work Projects Admin- 
istration. Includes 3,165 wage earners and $352,300 pay roll for August 1941; 3,446 wage earners and $358,713 
pay roll for July 1941, covering Public Works Administration Projects financed from Emergency Relief 
Appropriation Acts of 1935, 1936, and 1937 funds. Includes 2,950 wage earners and $338,200 pay roll for 
August 1941 financed from funds provided by the Public Works Administration Appropriation Act of 1938 

1 Includes 595 employees and pay-roll disbursements of $95,544 for August 1941; 467 employees and pay-roll 
disbursements of $93,869 for July 1941 on projects financed by the RFC Mortgage Co. 

‘ Pay-roll data not available. 


POOOOR 


DETAILED REPORTS FOR INDUSTRIAL AND BUSI- 
NESS EMPLOYMENT, JULY 1941 


IN ORDER to avoid delay in publication this section is omitted from 
this issue of the Monthly Labor Review. Those desiring this detailed 
information will find it in the July issue of the monthly pamphlet 


“Employment and Pay Rolls,” copies of which will be gladly sent 
upon request to the Bureau. 








Recent Publications of Labor Interest 
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OCTOBER 1941 


Child Labor 


State child labor legislation, 1940. By Gertrude Folks Zimand. New York. 
National Child Labor Committee, [19417]. 12 pp.; mimeographed. 
Summarizes defeated measures as well as legislation enacted. 


The hazardous-occupations program—an administrative function of the [United 
States] Children’s Bureau. By Elizabeth S. Johnson and Saul Wallen. ([p 
The Child, U. 8. Children’s Bureau, Washington, July 1941, pp. 21-23.) 


The hazards of logging 'and ‘sawmilling ‘employment for young workers; The 
hazards of woodworking-machine employments for young workers. Reports 
of investigations made under child-labor provisions of Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938. Washington, U. S. Children’s Bureau, Industrial Division, 
1941. 111 and 73 pp.; mimeographed. 

As a result of these investigations, the chief of the United States Children’s 
Bureau issued hazardous-occupation orders, effective August 1, 1941, declaring 
that, with some exceptions, all occupations in logging and sawmilling, and certain 
occupations in connection with operation of woodworking machinery, are hazard- 
ous for young persons between 16 and 18 years of age (see August 1941 Monthly 
Labor Review, pp. 396, 397). 


Cooperative Movement 


Fundamentals of consumer cooperation. By V.S. Alanne. Superior, Wis., Co- 
operative Publishing Association, 1941. 111 pp., illus. 7th edition, revised. 
Simple, clearly written exposition of the cooperative philosophy, giving also 
clear-cut classifications of consumers’ cooperatives, both local and federated, and 
an analysis of the differences between private stock companies and consumers’ 
cooperatives. 


Agricultural cooperation and national legislation. By Tom G. Stitts and Wm. C. 
Welden. Washington, U. 8. Farm Credit Administration, 1940. 24 pp. 
(Circular A-20.) 

Explains briefly the Federal legislation affecting agricultural cooperatives: The 

Capper-Volstead Act, Bituminous-Coal Act, various farm loan acts, exemptions 

under Federal income tax, etc. 


Amounts and cost of credit extended by cooperative exchanges. _ By Ralph E. Mercer 
and Herman M. Haag. Columbia, Mo., University of Missouri, Agricultura! 
Experiment Station, 1940. 35 pp. (Bull. 415.) 

Based on data from 87 cooperative exchanges (i. e., cooperative associations 
buying from farmers variousfarm products and purchasing for their needs groceries 
and farm supplies). The report showed that for these exchanges the cost o! 
extending credit amounted to 3 cents for every dollar of sales on credit. ‘‘Since 
the average term of the credit outstanding was 69 days, it would have been neces 
sary to charge 16 percent interest on receivables to defray this cost.””’ Of the tota! 
credit cost, half represented losses from bad debts, one-third was interest, and 
accounting and collection expenses made up the other sixth. 


Eighth annual report of Farm Credit Administration, 1940. Washington, 1°). 
292 pp., charts. 

Contains statistical and other data on cooperative marketing and purchasiig 

among farmers during 1939-40, and on farmers’ cooperative associations writin 


Epitor’s NOTE.—The Bureau of Labor Statistics does not distribute the publications to which refere:° © 
made in this list, except those issued by the Bureau itself. For all others, please write to the respec!) 
publishing agencies mentioned. 
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‘nsurance against hail, lightning, windstorm, and fire. One section deals with 
credit unions formed under the Federal Credit Union Act, and gives tables showing, 
by States, the number of credit unions formed each year since the passage of the 
act in 1934, and the number of members, the share capital, and the loans out- 
standing; similar data are shown by type of membership. Data are given also 
for the various systems of agricultural credit. 


Farmers’ cooperative business organizations in Canada, 1939-40. By A. E. Richards. 
(In | Annalist, Department of Agriculture, Ottawa, June 1941, 
yp. 37-40. 

Covers 1,151 farmers’ cooperatives of various kinds, with 450,453 members at 
end of fiscal year 1939-40. hese had a total business during the year amounting 
to $236,322,466. Cooperative purchase of supplies for members accounted for 
$16,661,816, and was carried on by 550 associations with 56,351 members. 


Pequena histéria da “Cinta Dourada’”’ Paulistana: De como o cooperativismo 
liquidou 08 carrascais e revolucionou o regime alimentar de Sado Paulo. (In 
Economia, Sao Paulo, Brazil, June 1941, pp. 30-33.) 

Annual report for 1940 of the manager of the Cooperativa Agricola de Cotia 
Agricultural Cooperative of Cotia, said to be the most important of its kind in 
South America), composed of the small farmers around Sao Paulo; the report 
deals with activities in connection with buying, selling, credit, social assistance, 
transportation, technical improvement of labor, scientific improvement of the 
land, and Government supervision over production. 


Activities of Washington (D. C.) Self-Help Exchange. Washington, U. S. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, 1941. 14 pp., illus. (Serial No. R. 1343, reprint from 
July 1941 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Cost and Standards of Living 


Family expenditures for furnishings and equipment, five regions. By Day Monroe 
and others. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Home Economics, 1941. 212 pp., 
charts. (Consumer purchases study, urban, village, and farm series; Depart- 
ment of Agriculture miscellaneous publication No. 436.) 


Quantity and cost budget for a single working woman—prices for San Francisco, 
March 1941. Berkeley, University of California, Heller Committee for Re- 
search in Social Economics, 1941. 10 pp.; mimeographed. 

A budget for a single working woman was added in 1939 to the family budgets 
which the Heller Committee has priced for a number of years. The budget is 
designed for a woman living alone and supporting no dependents, who is employed 
in San Francisco in a relatively low-skilled clerical or sales occupation or in a 
factory, and is intended to provide “‘a minimum of adequate and wholesome liv- 
a Minor changes from the 1940 pricings have been included in the 1941 
budget. 


Regional changes in living costs (Canada, August 1939 to April 1941). Ottawa, 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 1941. 4 pp.; mimeographed. 
Includes index numbers for 8 cities. 


Budgetting for the soldier’s family. Ottawa, Canadian Welfare Council, 1941. 
17 pp. (Military service memo. No. IV, 1941.) 


El costo de la vida de los obreros del ferrocarril de Antioquia. By Francisco de 
Abrisqueta. (In Anales de Economia y Estadistica, Contraloria General, 
Direccién Nacional de Estadistica, Bogotd, Supplement to No. 3 of Vol. 
IV, March 25, 1941, pp. 1-85; map, charts.) 

_ Detailed account of an official investigation of cost of living of railway workers 

in the region of Antioquia, Colombia, based upon family account books kept by 279 

families, which included 1,992 persons, from June 10 to July 11, 1939, with index 

numbers established during the investigation. A bibliography is appended. 


Report on cost of living survey carried out in Kingston, Jamaica, by the Labor De- 
pena August-November 1939. Kingston, Labor Department, 1940. 
4 pp. 
The report deals with 486 households. 
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Education and Training 


All-out defense job training—a call to dynamic action. Los Angeles, University ,; 
California, School of Education, 1941. 48 pp. 4a 
Covers findings of a group of city superintendents of schools, who made , 
tour of Pacific Coast cities in the spring of 1941 to study the regular scho,) 
programs of vocational education and particularly the national-defense jop. 
training programs. The training problem presented by the immediate emergence, 
is outlined, and suggestions offered for meeting it. : 


List of occupations approved by Office of Production Management for vocationg) 
training courses for defense workers. Washington, U. 8. Office of Education 
1941. 205 pp. 


Employee training in the public service. Chicago, Civil Service Assembly of t}, 
United States and Canada, 1941. xvi, 172 pp., bibliography. 

The training with which this book is concerned is that given after employmen: 
to aid employees “‘to gain effectiveness in their present or future work through the 
development of appropriate habits of thought and action, skills, knowledge, and 
attitudes.”” The report attempts to present sound principles and methods for the 
practical guidance of those concerned with the training of employees. 


Training workers and supervisors. By Charles Reitell. New York, Ronald 
Press Co., 1941. 182 pp., bibliography. 

Principles and methods for selection of new employees, specific methods of 
training, training for better performance as to both quality and quantity of output, 
and training that promotes better human relations in industry, are the respectiy, 
topics of the four parts of the book. 


Practices relating to apprentice training programs in iron and steel industry. Ney 
York, American Iron and Steel Institute, 1941. Various paging. 


Digest of annual reports of State Boards for Vocational Education to U. S. Office o/ 
Education, Vocational Division, fiscal year ended June 30, 1940. Washington, 
U. 8. Office of Education, 1941. 95 pp. and tables. 
Includes recent opinions and rulings relating to the program of vocational educa- 
tion carried on under Federal grants. 


Factory Inspection and Workshop Practice 


Annual report of Chief Inspector of Factories [Great Britain], for year 1939. Londor 
1941. 57 pp. (Cmd. 6251.) 
Data on industrial accidents and diseases in British factories in 1939, taken from. 
this report, were published in the May 1941 Monthly Labor Review (p. 1212). 


ee practice. A selected list of books, now in print, compiled by William 
G. Burrell. London, Maurice Marston (for National Book Council), 194! 
6 pp. 
Workshop sense. By W. A.J. Chapman. London, Edward Arnold & Co., 1941, 
58 pp., diagrams. 
An effort to help entrants into war industry to understand their new conditions 


of life. The author expresses the opinion that much that is helpful can be trans- 
mitted through the written word. 


Health and Industrial Hygiene 


The National health program and medical care in the United States—selected receni 
references. Compiled by Ruth Fine. Washington, U. 8. Department of 
Labor, Library, June 1940, 25 pp.; supplement, August 1941, 8 pp 
Mimeographed. 


Special report of New York State Commission to Formulate a Long Range Health 

the eo on the State-wide health preparedness conference sponsored by New 

York State Defense Council and Health Commission. Albany, 1941. 194 pp. 

(Legislative document, 1941, No. 64.) 

Contains the papers and addresses presented at the conference and a list © 

members of the officia) advisory health-preparedness committees in the differen 
counties of the State. 
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The health of St. Louis youth. By Noma Fuller. St. Louis, St. Louis Youth 
Commission, 1940. 106 pp., charts; mimeographed. 

Largely based on the findings of the National Health Survey made in 1935-36, 
this report deals with various types of illness found among young persons in the 
community covered, the presence of physical impairments, and the number and 
types of accidents occurring at the younger ages. 


Occupation hazards and diagnostic signs: A guide to impairments to be looked for in 
hazardous occupations. By Louis I. Dublin and Robert J. Vane. Washing- 
ton, U. 8. Department of Labor, Division of Labor Standards, 1941. 70 pp. 
(Bull. No. 41; revision of Bureau of Labor Statistics Bull. No. 582.) 


Symposium on industrial health, Medical College of Virginia, Richmond, September 
12-18, 1940. Richmond, Medical College of Virginia, [19417]. 112 pp.; 
mimeographed. 

Medical service in small plants, physical examination of workers, nutrition, and 

a number of occupational diseases, were among the topics of discussion. 


Memorandum on medical supervision in factories {in Great Britain]. London, 
Ministry of Labor and National Service, 1941. 8pp. (Factory Department 
form 327, November 1940.) 

Describes medical examinations to be given employees, treatment, and other 
activities prescribed under earlier law and defense regulations, 


Housing 


Coordination of local management programs for Government defense housing projects. 
Washington, U. S. Office for Emergency Management, Division of Defense 
Housing Coordination, |1941]. 12 pp.; processed. 

An outline of management policy offered as a starting point toward a solution 
of the management problems that may be encountered by various agencies in 
executing the housing program. 


Manual of operations for Division of Defense Housing Coordination [U. S. Office 
for Emergency Management). Washington, U. 8S. Office for Emergency 
Management, Division of Defense Housing Coordination, 1941. 61 pp., 
charts; mimeographed. 

Discusses probiems and policies of the defense housing program and describes 
the agencies and methods for carrying out the work. 


Summary of standards for defense housing. Washington, U. S. Office for Emer- 
gency Management, Division of Defense Housing Coordination, 1941. 15 
pp.; processed. 

Standards for permanent and demountable and portable housing. 


Papers presented at the conference on expansion of industrial communities with regard 
to ener and city planning, University of Michigan, November 29 and 80, 
1940. Ann Arbor, University of Michigan, College of Architecture and 
Design, [19417]. 50 pp.; mimeographed. 


Suggested ordinance for regulation of trailer coach parking and trailer parks. Wash- 
ington, U. S. Office of Price Administration and Civilian Supply, Consumer 
Division, 1941. 12 pp.; mimeographed. 

The ordinance proposed is designed to lay down minimum standards for the 
safety, health, and convenience of trailer families and for the protection of the 
community. 


Waverly: A study in neighborhood conservation. Washington, Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board, 1940. 97 pp., maps, plans, illus. 

A study of a particular neighborhood in Baltimore, Md., showing causes of 
blight and recommending a program of improvement. This report attempts to 
provide a general remedy that can be successfully applied in other urban com- 
munities throughout the country. 


Two decades of building and loan associations in Pennsylvanic. By David Thomas 
Rowlands. Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania, 1940. 135 pp., 
bibliography, charts, pasters. (Reprinted from The Pennsylvania Bulletin, 
Vol. If, Nos. 6-12, and Vol. VIII, Nos. 1-4.) 

Gives statistics of development and discusses terms of maturities, senior and 

junior liens, types of operating plans, capital structure, and size. Data cover 

the decades 1916-26 and 1926-36. 
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Industrial Accidents and Accident Prevention 


Accident facts, 1941 edition. Chicago, National Safety Council, Inc., 194) 
112 pp., charts. 
Information on all kinds of accidents, brought together from various so iircex 
mainly official. ee 


amy = accidental deaths, 1940. Topeka, State Board of Health, 1941. 18 pp. 
chart. 

Of the 1,362 accidental deaths in Kansas in 1940, home accidents accounte 
for the largest number—-530, of which 317 were caused by falls. There wer, 
187 industrial deaths, agriculture leading with 89. A tabulation of deaths fron, 
farm accidents during the decade 1930-1940, by cause, shows that, of the tota) 
of 1,003 such deaths, machinery was responsible for 284 (the tractor for 104 
and injury by farm animals for 192, accidental falls coming third with 102. 


Accidents in Tennessee coal mines, 1891-1940. By Frank E. Cash and Claud p 
Dempsey. Washington, U. S. Bureau of Mines, 1941. 9 pp.; mimeographed. 
(Information circular 7167.) 

Comparing the accident experience in Tennessee coal mines with that of a)! 

coal mines in the United States, the report shows that in the decade 1930-1939 

the accident fatality rate for Tennessee coal mines was 1.79 per million map- 

hours worked, as compared with 1.87 for the United States as a whole. The 

Tennessee rate for the decade, however, was higher than for any other comparable 

period since 1891, except 1900-1909, when the rate was 2.24. 


Use of rock dust in bituminous-coal mines, 1930-38 (a statistical survey). By 
W. W. Adams. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Mines, 1940. 11 pp.; mimeo- 
graphed. (Report of investigations, 3543.) 


Mechanized mining brings new electrical hazards. By E. J. Gleim and H. B. 
Brunot. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Mines, 1941. 11 pp., diagrams: 
mimeographed. (Information circular 7160.) 

Certain electrical hazards are described and preventive measures suggested. 


Control , any hazards in defense industries. Washington, U. 8. Department 
of ~ gh ivision of Labor Standards, 1941. 15 pp., illus. (Special 
bull. No. 5.) 


Industrial accident prevention in Canada: Inspection services of employers’ associa- 
lions. By Henri Binet. (In International Labor Review, Montrea! 
Canada, July 1941, pp. 30-41.) 


Industrial Home Work 


Industrial home work in the United States. By Frieda S. Miller. (In Interna- 
a 


tional Labor Review, Montreal, Canada, January 1941, pp. 1-50.) 
Review of the development of industrial home work in the United States from 
the close of the Colonisl period, when it first appeared, to the present; attempts 
to regulate it; protection of the workers; status under minimum-wage laws; etc. 


Industrial home-work conditions in the candlewick-bedspread and lace industries. 
Washington, U. 8S. Children’s Bureau, 1941. 50 pp.; mimeographed. 
Report of a survey of conditions in these home-work industries in the latter part 
of 1939 made at the request of the Wage and Hour Division of the United States 
Department of Labor. 


Labor and Social Legislation 


Labor laws and their administration, 1940: Proceedings of twenty-sixth convention 
of International Association of Governmental Labor Officials, New York City, 
eptember 1940. Washington, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1941. 

260 pp. (Bull. No. 690.) 


Digest of war legislation in Australia. Prepared under general editorship « 
M. C. Tenison Woods. Sydney, Butterworth & Co. (Australia), Lid. 
1940 and 1941. Loose-leaf. 

Includes laws, regulations, orders, etc., and reported decisions of the courts 

The material is presented chronologically by months from September 13! 

through May 1941. 
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Labor in the [British] Government: A record of social legislation in wartime. London, 
Labor Party, 1941. 14 pp. 
Traces the development of war labor policy and the social measures taken to 
protect the working people. 


Aplicagdo rural da justiga social. By Joio C. Fairbanks. (In Economfa, Sao 
Paulo, June 1941, pp. 25-29.) 
Summary of legislative provisions in Brazil protecting the rights of the agri- 
cultural workers. 


New tendencies in Latin American constitutions. By Juan Clemente Zamora 
(In Journal of Politics, Gainesville, Fla., August 1941, pp. 276-296.) 

The section of this article dealing with social and labor conditions (collective 
bargaining, hours of work, wages, paid vacations, etc.), and social insurance, 
analyzes the present constitutions of Bolivia (1936), Brazil (1937), Colombia 
(1936), Cuba (1940), and Mexico (1917). 


Labor Offices 


Labor offices in the United States and in Canada, May 15, 1941. Washington, 
U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1941. 37 pp. (Bull. No. 681.) 


The development and functions of the New York State Department of Labor. Albany, 
Department of Labor, 1941. 34 pp.; mimeographed. 


Man meets job—how Uncle Sam helps. By Philip S. Broughton. New York, 
Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 1941. 32 pp., charts. (Public affairs 
pamphlet No. 57.) 

The pamphlet tells why the U. S. Employment Service was formed and how it 
functions in the present defense emergency. 


Labor Organization and Activities 


Industrial Union of Marine and Shipbuilding Workers. By John Green, president. 
(In Labor Information Bulletin, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Washing- 
ton, August 1941, pp. 7-10.) 


Textile Workers Union of America. By Emil Rieve, president. (In Labor 
Information Bulletin, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Washington, July 
1941, pp. 7—10; illus.) 


British working class politics, 1882-1914. By G. D. H. Cole. London, George 
Routledge & Sons, Ltd., 1941. 320 pp., bibliography. 

The present prominent place of the Labor Party in British affairs gives special 
interest to this background study. An appendix gives details of labor and related 
representation in Parliament from 1800 to 1914. There is a summary chapter 
on recent developments. 


Tenth annual report of Irish Labor Party, incorporating report of administrative 
council for year 1940 and report of proceedings of tenth annual conference, 
April 21-23, 1941. Dublin, 1941. 195 pp. 


Nutrition 
A national nutrition policy and the wage earner. By Frances Perkins, Secretary of 


Labor. Washington, U.S. Bureauof Labor Statistics, 1941. 8 pp. (Serial 
No. R. 1340, reprint from July 1941 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Nutrition and national health. By Charles E. Noyes. Washington, Editorial 
Research Reports, 1013 Thirteenth Street NW., 1941. 15 pp. (Vol. 1, 
1941, No. 18) 

Presents information on the amounts of vitamins and minerals necessary for 
health and the vitamin values of various foods, and suggests methods for the 
improvement of food habits among the general population. 


Nutrition and the war. By Geoffrey Bourne. Cambridge, Engiand, Cambridge 
University Press, 1940. 126 pp. 
Shows values of different foods in the making of a balanced diet and calories 
per unit of various foodstuffs. 
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Occupations and Occupational Adjustment 


Air transportation. Chicago, U. 8. National Youth Administration for Illinois 
1941. 42pp., bibliography, illus.; mimeographed. Rev.ed. (Occupationa) 
information research reports.) 

This is the third edition of the study, the two preceding reports having bee; 

issued in 1936 and 1938, respectively. . 


The commercial artist. Lansing, U. 8. National Youth Administration for Michj. 
gan, 1940. 10 pp. (Youth opportunity series, No. 5.) 
Under uses of commercial art are listed commercial advertising, industria) 
designing, handicraft, textile designing, photography, cartooning, ceramics 
jewelry designing, fashion drawing, and costume designing. 


Youth’s chances in the beauty shop. Lansing, National Youth Administratioy 
for Michigan, 1940. 9 pp. (Youth opportunity series, No. 2.) 
Tells how to become a licensed beauty-shop operator and describes briefly the 
duties and working conditions of this occupation. 


Professional aptitude tests in medicine, law, and engineering. By I. Lk. Kandel. 
New York, Columbia University, Teachers College, 1940. 78 pp. 


Manual of job evaluation: Procedures of job analysis and a praisal. By Eugene J. 
Benge, Samuel L. H. Burk, and Edward N. Hay. New York and London, 
Harper & Bros., 1941. 198 pp. 

The manual deals primarily with job analysis and with that method of job 
evaluation known as “factor comparison.”’ It is not intended as a treatise on 
wages but is planned to help executives and workers who are seeking a practical] 
method for determination of equitable wage and salary rates. 


Toward job adjustment, with specific reference to vocational problems of racial, 
religious, and cultural minority groups. By Lester B. Guaneer, Louis H. 
Sobel, William H. H. Wilkinson. ew York, Welfare Council of New 
York City, 1941. 78 pp., biblisgraphy. 


Prices and Price Control 


Cn differentials in prices of building materials. By Walter G. Keim. 

ashington, Government Printing Office, 1940. 459 pp., charts. (U.§ 
Temporary National Economic Committee, Investigation of concentration 
of economic power, monograph No. 33.) 


Prices and price indexes supplement, 1940. Ottawa, Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics, 1941. 107 pp.; mimeographed. 
Monthly and annual average prices in Canada are reported, with corresponding 
index numbers on a 1926 base. 


Price inflation and price controls in the food industry. By Hector Lazo. Wash- 
ington, Cooperative Food Distributors of America, 1941. 31 pp. 
Price inflation and price controls in the food industry are studied and develop- 
ment of voluntary cooperation between government and business is discussed. 
A brief bibliography is appended. 


Some objectives and problems of price control. By Montell Ogdon. (In Foreig: 
Agriculture, U. 8S. Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations, Washington, 
July 1941, pp. 281-298.) 


The wartime prices and trade board: A study of consumer protection, under war 
conditions, in Canada. By William H. Wynne. Washington, U. 8S. Office 
for Emergency Management, Office of Price Administration and Civilian 
Supply, Consumer Division, 1941. 28 pp.; processed. (Bull. No. 13.) 

Description of the composition, powers, and duties of the Wartime Prices and 

Trade Board set up by the Canadian Government to guard against “any undue 

enhancement in the prices of food, fuel and other necessaries of life,’ and t 

ensure “an adequate supply and equitable distribution of such commodities.”’ 
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Production, Productivity, and Technological Changes 


Increasing factory output through better production control; Increasing factory out- 

ut through better use of employee skills; Defense production problems. New 

Vork, American Management Association, 1941. (Production series No. 
129, 40 pp.; No. 130, 46 pp.; No. 131, 28 pp.) 

These pamphlets include papers by men in managerial posts in prominent 
American corporations. The points of view presented are significant in their 
emphasis on nonmechanical factors affecting productivity. The second of the 
three pamphlets (No. 130) gives points of view of managers relating to such vital 
questions &s the quick training of workers for national defense, the transfer of 
skills, bonus incentive plans, and dealings with union committees. 


Mazimum production and employment, January 1935 to June 1940, and under 
defense. By M. R. Gainsbrugh and I. J. White. (In National Industrial 
Cenference Board Economic Record, New York, July 24, 1941, pp. 307-310.) 


Technology in our economy. By Lewis L. Lorwin and John M. Blair. Wash- 
ington, Government Printing Office, 1941. xvi, 313 pp., charts. (U. S. 
Temporary National Economic Committee, Investigation of concentration 
of economic power, monograph No. 22.) 

Part I is a summary of previous studies in this field. Part II is a detailed 
analysis of changes in labor productivity, of the effects of labor-saving technology 
on the workers, and of the obstacles in the way of the operation of “‘compensatory 
forces’ for counteracting the technological displacement of workers. 


Cotton plantation laborers: A socio-economic study of laborers on coiton plantations 
in Concordia Parish, Louisiana. By 8S. Earl Grigsby and Harold Hoff- 
sommer. Baton Rouge, Louisiana State University and Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, Agricultural Experiment Stations, 1941. 40 pp., 
charts. (Louisiana bull. No. 328.) 

Designed to throw light on problems arising from mechanization, described in 
terms of “‘an impending critical situation.’’ Concordia Parish is a cotton-growing 
section said to be typical of the Mississippi Delta area. The study has an intro- 
duetory historical survey and gives information on social characteristics of 
Negro farm laborers, extent and conditions of employment, wage rates, cash 
earnings, and total income. 


Mechanization and its relation to the cost of producing cotton in Texas. By C. A. 
Bonnen. (In Southwestern Social Science Quarterly, Austin, Tex., June 
1941, pp. 67-75.) 

The author summarizes some of the sources of information on mechanization 
and states that Texas and the Cotton Belt have generally lagged far behind other 
agricultural areas in the adoption jof modern farm machinery. It is to this fact 
that he attributes what he describes as the relatively low economic position 
of the Cotton Belt. He recognizes the emergence of social and economic prob- 
lems out of the recent increases in the use of machinery, and states that these 
call for adjustments in our social and economic institutions but does not indicate 
the nature of the necessary adjustments. 


Productivity trends in milling industry. By Lenore A. Epstein and Harry Brenner. 
Washington, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1941. 12 pp. (Serial No. 
R. 1344, reprint from July 1941 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Savings-Bank Life Insurance 


Savings-bank life insurance. Washington, U. 8. Department of Labor, Division 
of Labor Standards, 1941. 22 pp., charts, illus. (Bull. No. 44.) 
Description of the savings-bank life insurance system, which enables mutual 
savings banks to sell life insurance over the counter, prepared in response to a 
request of the Sixth National Conference on Labor Legislation in November 1939 
for “popular material for general distribution” on this subject. 


Unemployment Insurance and Relief 


An appraisal of the Federal-State system of unemployment compensation: The need 
for a Federal plan. By William Haber and J. J. Joseph. (In Social Service 
Review, Chicago, IIll., June 1941, pp. 207-241; also reprinted.) 

_The authors state their view of the purpose of unemployment compensation, 
discuss the extent to which they believe this purpose is not met by the existing 
system, and suggest a program for a national system. 
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Report of Committee on Employer Experience Rating of Interstate Conference 4; 
Employment Security Agencies. (Detroit, multilithed by Michigan pen. 
ployment Compensation Commission], 1940. In 3 parts. 


Partial unemployment _ York State}: Administrative studies of unemploymen; 
insurance and of the inter-relation of partial and total unemployment benefi, 
including reports submitted by Industrial Commissioner to the Lagiletur during 
the 1939 and 1940 sessions. Albany, Department of Labor, Division 4; 
Placement and Unemployment Insurance, 1941. xiv, 311 pp., bibliography. 
charts. (Special bull. No. 3.) ? 


Report of Dominion Commissioner of Unemployment Relief for fiscal year ending 
March 31, 1941. Ottawa, Department of par ad 1941. 41 pp. 

Under the Canadian Unemployment and Agricultural Assistance Act of 1949 
the Dominion is required to assist the Provinces in supplying direct relief 4, 
necessitous persons. The present report deals with the direct relief granted during 
the last fiscal year, assistance given in maintaining training programs for youths 
_and older persons, the farm employment program, and relief settlement and 
reestablishment of settlers. 


British unemployment programs, 1920-1938. By Eveline M. Burns. Washington. 
ge Science Research Council, Committee on Social Security, 1941. xx 
pp. 

Account of Great Britain’s search between 1920 and 1938 for satisfactory means 
of dealing with problems arising from long-continued mass unemployment, suc}, 
as the expansion of unemployment insurance and provision of transitiona] 
payments. 


The answer to unemployment. By J. Roy Ellison. Portland, Oreg., Studio Pub. 
lishing Co., 1941. 187 pp. 
Plan for answering the challenge that unemployment presents to both capitalism 
and democracy. The author’s remedy would be to increase national income by 
taxing production only, which he claims would not result in inflation. 


Wages and Hours of Labor 


Earnings in seamless-hosiery industry under 32-cent minimum wage. By Frances 
Jones. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1941. 22 pp. (Serial 
No. R. 1325, reprint from June 1941 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Hourly earnings in lumber and timber products industry. By Harry Ober. Wasb- 
ington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1941. 22 pp. (Serial No. R. 1336, 
reprint from July 1941 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Hours and earnings of employees 7 independent leaf-tobacco dealers. By Sidney C 
Sufrin. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1941. 7 pp. (Seria! 
No. R. 1338, reprint from July 1941 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Earnings and hours in processed-waste industry, 1940, by Louis M. Solomon; Hourly 
earnings in jute-bagging industry, 1940. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 1941. Spp. (Seria No. R. 1326, reprint from June 1941 Monthly 
Labor Review.) 


io earnings in making of wood turnings, shapes, and other wood products. 1)y 
ictor 8S. Baril. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1941. 6 pp 
(Serial No. R. 1337, reprint from July 1941 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Overtime pay in relation to costs and profits. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 1941. Q9pp. (Serial No. R. 1341, reprint from July 1941 Monthly 
Labor Review.) 


Hours and effici in British industry. By Max D. Kossoris. Washington, 
U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1941. 10 pp. (Serial No. R. 1322, reprint 
from June 1941 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Wartime Conditions and Policies 


Labor defends America. By Herman Wolf. Washington, American Counci! 0° 
Public Affairs, 1941. 80 pp. 
Deals with the national defense organization, labor’s responsibilities for |)4'- 
ticipating in national defense, and the main activities of labor organizations a'¢ 
labor leaders in connection with national defense. An appendix gives a lis' © 
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public agencies having labor representation, with the names and trade-union 
connections of labor leaders serving on these agencies. Thereisa section on British 
igbor and the war. 


Labor policy and national defense. By Z. Clark Dickinson. Ann Arbor, University 
of ee — of Industrial Relations, 1941. 62 pp.; processed. 
Bull. No. 12. 
The author concludes that views expressed on avoiding wage problems through 
controls and compulsory savings are oversimplified. He lists methods of combating 
inflation. 


Labor supply and national defense. [By Peter Waelbroeck.] Montreal, Canada, 
ee Labor Office, 1941. 245 pp. (Studies and reports, Series C, 
No. 23. 

The report covers Great Britain and the British dominions, France, Germany, 
Japan, and the United States. Measures to mobilize labor are discussed, by indi- 
vidual country, and conclusions are drawn. It is shown that whatever the policy 
of labor supply adopted, a number of general principles must be observed in the 
interest of effectiveness. 

Data for Australia, New Zealaud, and South Africa, taken from this report, were 
published in the September 1941 Monthly Labor Review (p. 607). 


Plans for reestablishment of ex-service men of present war. Ottawa, Canadian 
hha rh 1941. 7 pp.; mimeographed. (Military service memo. 
No. . ‘ 


Britain’s wartime economy, 1940-41. By James Frederick Green. (In Foreign 
Policy Reports, New York, August 1, 1941, pp. 126-136.) 
This summary is largely based on the emergency legislation for control of in- 
dustry and labor. 


Emergency powers in Great Britain. By Paul B. Rava. (In Boston University 
Law Review, Boston, Mass., June 1941, pp. 403-451.) 

Discusses the legal aspects of the emergency powers legislation and Cites cases 
that have come before the courts as a result of the new laws. 
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